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EDITOR’S NOTE 


I T has been well said that the human race moves forward on the feet of little children. 
The term ‘‘ little '' is significant ; for a man is made or marred in his earliest years. 
Nothing that happens to a child after he is seven, nothing short of a great and 
devastating calamity, matters so much as what happens to him before he is seven. Some 
would put the dividing line still earlier. In fact, the whole trend of modern psychology 
is to push farther and farther back along the line of age the real formative influences on 
a child's mind and character. 

It follows that the infant teacher has to shoulder a larger share of responsibility than 
any of her colleagues. She, more than any other type or grade of teacher, tills the child’s 
mind and sows therein the seeds of future happiness and future competence. Her 
problem is not so much to impart knowledge as to produce a right attitude to knowledge, 
and, indeed, a right attitude to life in general. She has to put the child on good terms 
with his surroundings — to make him friendly towards the social world into which he has 
been born, towards its ideals and its culture, towards the whole spiritual and temporal 
universe. She has the real cure of souls. And to do the work well is extraordinarily 
difficult. Goodwill is not enough. Familiarity with the elements of learning is not 
enough. Even that motherly instinct, which so often guides one aright, can just as often 
lead one astray. I'o bring up a child in the way he should go demands expert knowledge 
and expert skill. And the younger the pupil the greater the need for sound pedagogy — 
the greater the need for knowing what to teach, when to teach it, and how to teach it. 

Amid the pitfalls and difficulties of early training every teacher, however experi- 
enced she may be, stands in need of a guiding hand. She needs all the light that psycho- 
logy, physiology, and preventive medicine can throw upon the task she has in hand. 
And this is precisely what this work, the Practical Infant Tkach kr, has to offer. It 
offers counsel — the best that can be secured — upon all questions that vitally concern the 
teacher of the very young; it offers practical and detailed advice on every branch of the 
infant school curriculum. It thus goes forth on its mission of helpfulness with a message 
of friendly greeting and goodwill. May it lighten the teacher’s burden and illumine her 
path; may it bring much happiness into the lives of her innumerable charges. 
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THE INFANT SCHOOL 
ITS AIMS AND IDEALS 

B V D r. V B. Ballard 


T he English (or to be more exact, the 
British) Infant School is unique ; it has 
no exact parallel in any other country. 

As soon as he is three years of age, the British 
child is permitted to attend school ; when he 
reaches five, he is compelled to attend school. 
Between these two ages, about half the children 
of these islands are under instruction in infant 
schools. In no other country do these conditions 
hold good ; in no other country is the com- 
pulsory age lower than six ; and in no other 
country is such liberal advantage taken of 
permissive, as distinct from compulsory infant 
schooling. Moreover, the provision that is 
elsewhere made for children under six is, as a 
rule, sporadic and unorganized. Where children 
lender that age are regularly admitted, they are 
placed not in a school by themselves but in a 
subsidiary section of a senior school. 

In Britain, on the other hand, we have the 
genuine infant school — a large school forming 
part of the primary system, yet organized as a 
relatively independent department, with a 
head mistress of its own, and offering a distinct 


and systematic course of education to children 
from the ages of three to seven. 

Origin and History 

When Andrew Bell and Joseph Lancaster 
eslabli.shed the monitorial system in England 
and schools for the poor began to spread over 
the country, no distinction was made between 
infants and seniors. All the pupils were taught 
together— generally in one room — and subjected 
to the same mode of training. 

The modern infant school was born in Scot- 
land over a hundred years ago. Its father was 
Robert Owen, who was then in charge of a 
cotton mill at New Lanark. His aim was to 
remedy the hardships experienced by mothers 
who were employed at the mill, and who were 
obliged to leave their young children at home 
during the day. He employed a single woman 
as a baby-minder, and she guarded the children 
m a large room, while the mothers were at work. 

It was soon found, however, that the children 
could not amuse themselves without toys, 
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pictures, and music. So toys, pictures, and music 
were provided. Then it was found that the 
time still hung heavily on the children’s hands, 
and the superintendent began to teach them the 
alphabet. Gradually the playing was reduced 
and the learning was increased. By imper- 
ceptible degrees the creche developed into a 
school ; and Robert Owen decided to place it 
under the charge of a master. 

The First Head Teacher 

It thus happened that the first head teacher 
of an infant school was a man — a Mr. Buchanan. 
In the year i8i6 (the year after Waterloo) the 
school was in full swing, and was visited by 
Lord Brougham, who was much impressed by 
what he saw. A Society for Promoting Infant 
Education was formed, a Model Infant School 
was established at Brewer s Green, London, and 
Mr. Buchanan was transferred from Lanark to 
take charge of it. 

So well did this new school flourish, that 
a similar one was opened at Spitalfields. To 
find a suitable master was a difficult problem, 
and Mr. Buchanan, who was entrusted with the 
task, chose a young clerk called Wilderspin, 
mainly on the ground that Mr. Wilderspin had 
visited the Brewer's Green school and had 
shown an extraordinary interest in the children. 
The appointment of Mr. Wilderspin marks an 
epoch in infant education. 

Pioneer Work 

If Buchanan was the St. Peter of the move- 
ment, Wilderspin was the St. Paul. He developed 
a system of his own, and published an account 
of it. He became an infant school missionary. 
He travelled all over the United Kingdom, 
lecturing on his system and estabhshing schools 
here, there, and everywhere. For the merest 
pittance he would run the new school for almost 
six weeks, until pupils and teachers were made 
familiar with the infant school system. He would 
then leave it to develop itself. It is recorded that 
he thus put into operation over three hundred 
infant schools. 

It is interesting to note that the social con- 
ditions which brought the infant school into 
existence early in the nineteenth century, were 


repeated early in the twentieth century, when 
the nursery school was brought into existence. 
What the Napoleonic War achieved for the 
infant school, the Great War of 1914-18 brought 
about for the nursery school. 

In the Wilderspin Days 

Wilderspin’s schools, much as they were 
admired in their day as examples of enlightened 
education, differed in essentials from infants’ 
schools of to-day. They allowed for singing, 
for the concrete illustration of lessons, for 
physical exercises and for recreation ; but the 
whole school was held in one large room ; the 
only adults were the head master and his wife, 
and the lessons were given by young children 
acting as monitors. In fact, the children were 
taught by other children 

In a book called Infant Education, edited and 
published by W. & R Chambers in 1835, the 
following paragraph appeared under the heading 
“ The Teacher." 

This IS a belter name than master, for it is more 
accordant with the friendly spirit of the system A 
male teacher is decidedly preferable to a female, from 
that greater power of chaiactci in the man which the 
children instinctively feel, and to which they more 
unhesitatingly defer. But to a well-conducted infant 
school, both a master and a mistress are indispensable , 
and in every view it is desirable that they should be 
man and wife 

The modern reader will violently dissent from 
some of the sentiments expressed in this pas- 
sage, no less than from those expounded in the 
following : “ The lessons are never continued 
too long, seldom beyond an hour.” ” Nothing is 
easier for the teacher, or more interesting to 
the pupil, than the conveyance of a knowledge 
of grammar incidentally in the course of read- 
ing, or even at play.” ” When they (the children) 
read they should be exercised in parsing ; and 
should be occasionally tried with bad grammar, 
that they may detect it." 

Child Monitors 

The Wilderspin school was held in one large 
room at the end of which was a gallery capable 
of seating the whole school. In front of the 
gallery stood a " rostrum," or small platform, 
which held two or three children who acted as 
monitors. A rail had to be put round the rostrum 
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to prevent the embryonic teachers from 
tumbling off Then there were movable ‘‘ lesson 
posts " 4 ft. liigh, arranged at regular intervals 
round the room and serving as supports for 
boards or lesson charts. 

From Wilderspin to Froehel 

Thus the infant school began, even as the 
elementary school began, as a monitorial school. 
In 184C the monitorial system began to give 
way to the pupil teacher system. But the school 
was still conducted by one adult, or at most 
two. The class teachers were no longer children 
of scliool age, but youths and maidens in their 
teens. 

It was not until the school boards were 
established in 1870 that the schools began to 
consist of a number of separate classrooms ; 
and even then the change from the one-roomed 
school to the modern many-roorned school was 
slow and uncertain. And the change from the 
child class-teacher to the adult class-teacher 
was equally tardy. 

It was, however, in the curriculum and m the 
methods of teaching that the more essential 
improvements took place The instinctive 
interests of young childeii, and their intellectual 
limitations, had been very imperfectly under- 
stood. Wilderspin tried to teach geometrical 
figures (his syllabus contains the parabola) , 
weights and measures (including firkins and 
kilderkins) ; notation up to trillions ; and 
other preposterous things now known to be 
wholly beyond the capacities of young children 
under seven. In fact the infants were taught 
precisely the same things as the seniors, though 
in smaller doses ; and, what was worse, were 
taught them in almost exactly the same way. 
They walked along the same road, though they 
did not go the same distance. The profound 
change that soon began to appear was due to 
the gradual infiltration into the school of 
Froebel's teachings. 

Charles Dickens Introduces 

Friedrich Froebel 

Though his system first reached England in 
1854, in the following year Charles Dickens 
wrote an article on it in Household Words, it 


was some time before any serious impression 
was made on the infant school— a fact which is 
illustrated by the following incident. 

Some time in the 'Seventies, the School 



Reproduced by the courtesy of the LC C .from the Council's 
Annual Report, 1925 

Eig. I 


Plan of a Wilderspin Infant School, as 
given in Chambers ''Infant Education" 
(1835). Above the schoolroom was the 
Teacher s House 

A The porch B, The rostrum. C The stove D, Girls' 
offices E, Boys' offices G Covered way to offices FF, 
Gymnastic swing posts 

Board for London interviewed six candidates 
for the post of Inspector, and questioned them 
about the Kindergarten system. The successful 
candidate assured me, many years after, that not 
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one of the six had any idea what the word 
Kindergarten meant. Indeed, it was not till near 
the close of the nineteenth century that the 
more humane methods of Froebel found their 
way into the infant schools of this country, and 
it was not till the twentieth century had dawned 
that the school gained its modern atmosphere 
of freedom and happiness. 

The Child as Distinct from an Adult 

It was gradually realized that a child is not a 
man in miniature ; that he differs from the 
adult in his likes and dislikes, in his mode of 
learning, and his rate of learning ; and that the 
methods of the lecture room are quite unsuited 
for the infant school. Above all, children’s love 
of activity and of manual pursuits began to 
receive recognition. The silent mirthless school 
of the past changed into a place of happy 
industry, where laughter was not unheard, and 
where speech, or even noise (within orderly 
bounds), were welcomed and encouraged. 

Kindergarten gifts and occupations were 
introduced, games and story-telling became an 
integral part of the curriculum, and bodily 
exercises of all kinds were abundantly prac- 
tised. The galleries were removed, and small 
tables and chairs began to take the place of 
desks. Less and less insistence was placed upon 
the three R's, and more and more upon good 
social and personal habits, and upon dexterity 
in the use of the hand and of the tongue, 
Froebel’s doctrine of learning through play had 
at last captured the infant school. 

From Froebel to Montessori 

In the second decade of the twentieth century 
a new influence made itself felt. The fame of 
Dr. Montessori and her system reached England 
about 1912. A few isolated attempts were then 
made to put some of her principles into practice 
Finally the Dottoressa herself came here and 
explained her methods in courses of lectures, 
and though her didactic apparatus was rarely 
used in its original and approved form, and her 
system was never adopted in its purity and its 
entirety, her general principles made a profound 
impression upon the infant school. 


The two great contributions of the Montessori 
system are supposed to be free discipline and 
individual metliods. Free discipline, however, 
had already gained a considerable vogue in 
England before Montessori was heard of ; and 
what was received from Montessori was a new 
justiflcation and impulsion. Although she did 
not originate free discipline in England, she 
imparted to tlu' movement an overwlielming 
impetus. 

The Principle of Individual Work 

The leal contribution of Montt^ssori to infant 
('diication m Fngland is individual ivork — a 
contribution the importance of which it is 
impossible to overrate. It revolutionized the 
work of the infant school in a dozen years. 
From the infant school of Wilderspin where the 
school session lesolved itself either into a public 
meeting witli the audience seated in a gallery, 
or a number of small groups round a lesson-post 
where a child who knew his lesson pairot-fashion 
tried to im])art it to other children who did not 
wish to leain it-— from the Wilderspin school 
to the modern infant school is a very far cry. 

It must not be thought that there has been 
a complete supersession of one system by 
another -that Wilderspin gave place to Froebel, 
and Froebel to Montessori — but rather that the 
modern infant school has absorbed and retained 
elements from each of the three systems, and 
has evolved into an institution with a dis- 
tinctive character of its own. Its stability is 
merely relative. It has many of its problems 
yet unsolved. Its future is uncertain. Its very 
life as a separate school has been threatened 
from two quarters The new type of school 
organization threatens it from above ; the 
nursery school from below. As shown hereafter, 
however, the infant school has enough vitality 
to survive these menaces 

The Place of the Three R’s 

The place of the three R's in the infant school 
has never been finally settled. Before the advent 
of Montessori methods, professional opinion was 
strongly drifting towards the view that no formal 
instruction in the three R's should be given 
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Fig. 2 

Oratory School, Chelsea, Infants Gallery Class in 1905 
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before the child was six years of age. Some 
preferred fixing the lower limit at seven It 
was believed tliat early instruction positively 
injured the child's mind. 

It must be remembered, however, that 
instruction in those days was wholly collective. 
Children learned to read, to write, and to cipher 
more painfully and more laboriously than 
they do to-day. Experiments with individual 
methods have shown that these subjects, instead 
of being distasteful to children, can become 
fascinating to them and can attiact them by 
their own intrinsic charm. The question of 
to-day has consequently changed its form. It 
is no longer “ Does early instruction dull the 
mind ? " but, " May not the minds of young 
children be more profitably employed in gaining 
first-hand acquaintance with their physical 
and social environment, than in acquiring an 
instrument of knowledge which presupposes 
such acquaintance ? " 

Extent of the Child's Experience 

The meaning the child can put into the words 
he reads depends upon the extent of his own 
experience. Poverty of experience — immediate 
personal experience — cannot be compensated 
for by wide reading. If a young child, whether 
in the home, the street, the fields, or the school, 
has a sufficient variety of new experiences to 
keep him interested and busy, it does not matter 
if he does not acquire the art of reading and 
writing till he is seven or eight years of age. 
Indeed, it may be better he should not ; for the 
time and labour spent in acquiring such arts 
would necessarily mean less time spent in storing 
his fresh young mind with new experiences. 
So, an early learning to read is still open to 
criticism ; not on the ground that it is harmful 
in itself, but that it excludes something which 
is more valuable. 

An Educational Utopia 

It is impossible, however, in modern condi- 
tions of schooling to provide the necessary 
surroundings. If each infant school had a large 
garden, a pond, and a grove ; if, from the school, 
could be witnessed the main occupations of 


mankind ; if social intercourse with a numbei 
of people of different ages and different races 
were possible within the school walls — to teach 
the pupils of the school to read would be a 
wicked waste of time. 

But our schools do not offer enough intellec- 
tual grist of this sort for the young minds to 
grind. And to be intellectually unemployed 
means boredom— even to young children. 

Hence, in the absence of intellectual stimulus 
coming from the world of real things and real 
people, we provide another kind of stimulus. 
We give the children's minds something difficult 
to grapple with. We let them learn the three 
R's, fortified in the belief that it will at least 
do them no harm And it will save labour 
later on. 

Even so, the question is not finally settled 
We do not know at what age a child may most 
easily and most })leasantly acquire the arts of 
reading, writing, and counting. It is piobably 
more difficult to learn these things after the age 
of eight than before the age of eight. But even 
this is not certain. For the children -who are 
actually over eight before they can read arc, 
as a lule, stupid childieii who have tried to 
learn at an earlier age and have failed to do so. 
And from these cases we can draw no general 
conclusions. 

The Main Purpose 

There is one conclusion, however, with which 
all modern educationists will agree, and this 
is that the study of the three R’s should not 
absorb the larger portion ol the school time. 
The main purpose of the infant school is to 
teach good habits The children should learn 
to play, to dance, to sing, to speak, and to use 
their fingers usefully They should acquire 
habits of cleanliness, of courtesy, of kindness, 
and of industry. 

They should learn to control themselves and 
to have consideration for others. They should 
live a happy and seemly life together, forming 
a little community which embodies the pleas- 
anter features of the larger community to which 
their parents belong. In fact, the children 
should, even in school, live wisely and well in 
order to learn wisely and well. 
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Acquiring Habits of Speech 

I The old-time infant school was, as far as the 
children were concerned, a place for listening, 
not for speaking. The teacher did all the speak- 
ing. The children were never allowed to speak 
except to reply to a question asked by the 
teacher, or to ask an urgent question of the 
teacher. To talk to one another was forbidden. 
It is now seen that this prohibition puts an 
unreasonable check upon a child’s natural 
impulses, and impedes the normal development 
of his mind. And it violates the principle that a 
child learns by doing. 

But then it was never, in those days, believed 
that it was the business of the school to teach 
speech. It was assumed that the home did that, 
and did it effectively. It was not suspected that 
there was a close connection between clear 
speaking and clear thinking It was not recog- 
nized that the very attempt of the child to 
express himself in articulate speech tended to 
organize his ideas and to foster the growth and 
expansion of his mental powers. 

It is all recognized now It is now regarded 
as one of the prime functions of the infant school 
to cultivate clear, definite articulation, and to 
give practice in speaking the mother tongue 

Often a Difficult Task 

Sometimes the task is neglected on account 
of its difficulty. When a child enters school 
speaking a jargon which is almost unintelligible, 
as sometimes happens m London, the tcachei 
feels hopeless. She feels that the forces of the 
home and the street all work against her, and 
in the long run are sure to win. It is not that 
the accent is Cockney, for the Cockney accent 
may be as definite and clear-cut, as articulate 
and intelligible, as any other accent ; but that 
the very utterance is bad. The words are not 
clearly minted. Even the bad grammar is badly 
spoken. It sometimes resembles barking or 
gargling almost as much as it resembles human 
speech. And in this fact lies the hope of remedy. 

The problem is not so much to do something 
which is different from what is done at home, 
but to do well what is done at home badly 
To eliminate the Cockney pronunciation and 
the Cockney intonation need not be the aim ; 


but rather to use the vocal organs competently, 
to speak words “ trippingly on the tongue,” 
and to bring out in some measure the beauty 
and value of human speech. This the infant 
teachers are now doing — and in many instances 
doing it with signal success 

The Importance of Handwork 

The young child expresses himself through 
his hands as well as through his tongue But 
until the influence of Froebel was felt in the 
school, the expressive side of education was 
neglected. Even the Kindergarten gifts and 
occupations which formed part of Froebers 
system were soon seen to lack the expressive 
spirit. They were formal and academic. They 
were cairied out collectively and at the dictation 
of the teacher. 

The absence of spontaneity and creative 
effort caused the more enterprising infant 
teachers to discard the Froebelian occupations 
and substitute handwork of a more expressive 
and more constructive kind. Dr. John Dewey's 
criticisms were taken to heart, and an attempt 
was made to bring the handwork in the infant 
school more closely into contact with genuine 
human occupations. 

1'hc great fundamental industries of mankind, 
such as gardening, weaving, modelling in clay 
and other plastic material, architecture, and 
domestic work, all found some soit of represent- 
ative in the school curriculum. Drawing ceased 
to be geometrical and formal, and became a 
free expression of the child's imagination. In 
fact, the arts and crafts began to take their 
true part in the education of the young. 

Didactic Apparatus as Opposed to 
Handwork 

With the introduction of Montessori methods 

an event which almost coincided with the 
beginning ol tlu' lirsl (ji'eat Wat— ('onslnictive 
handwork received a set-back. Not only was 
material for handwork difficult to secure, but 
the enthusiasm for the new didactic apparatus 
made it easy to neglect the old form of hand- 
work. As the teachers were forced to be off 
with the old love, they were glad to be on with 
the new. The war. in fact, proved favourable 
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to individual work with apparatus, and unfav- 
ourable to constructive handwork. 

As llie piessure of wat conditions passed away, 
constructive handwork crept back into tlie 
infant school; and the amount subsequently 
piactised, tliougli not perhaps so great as before 
the war, was j)robal)lv as innch as tlie competing 
claims of other pursuits would leasonably 
permit. 

Between the Two World Wars 

The peiiod i(ji(S-3() was a season of steady 
rt'covery. The privations due to the Inst Great 
War were nothing like as great as tliose due to 
the second , and tlie twenties and thiities of tliis 
cerituiy saw a rajiid restoration of the amenities 
of the infant school. At the end of that period 
infant education was piobably m as flourishing 
a state as it ever laid been. 

The new type of school oigani/ation recom- 
mended m the Hadow Report (i(-)2()) involved a 
break at the age of eleven, and fears were ex- 
pressed that this would mean the extinction of 
the infant school as a separate department. 
These fears were groundless. A later Educa- 
tional Pamphlet issued by the Board of 
Education ( 77 /c Prospect ut Education) 

made it (]uite clear that the ITaard favoured a 
retention of the intant school. 

The Effect of the Second World 

War 

Bad as was th(‘ eflect of the lirst World War 
on the education of infants, that of the second 
World War was incomparably worse. It was 
catastrophic. The aerial bombardment of 
London and other large towns made it necessary 
to close most of the town schools and remove 
tlie children to temporary and rnakeshilt schools 
in the country. It was necessary to find not only 
school accommodation for them but board and 
lodgings as well, 'hhe difficulties were enormous. 
Proper premises were so scarce that any sort of 
facilities were eagerly snapped up. The unity 
and continuity ot town schools were destroyed, 
and the organization of countiy schools was 
seriously disturbed. Staffs were depleted, and 
the stock of school materials fell dangerously 


low. Teachers carried on as best they could. 
The whole thing was a tragic interruption in the 
natural development ot the ml ant school. When 
the war was over the evacuated children 
returned; but not to such good conditions as 
before. The losses of the jiast, however, are 
gradually being made good. And though the 
mateiial amenities will take a long time to 
restore, there is no falling oft in purpose or in 
aspiration. The infant school is steadily forging 
ahead. 

The Nursery School 

When Miss Margaret McMillan opened the 
first nursery school at Deptford m 1913, many 
looked upon the adventuie as quixotic, or at 
least experimental. But the nursery school has 
by this time spread all over the country, and has 
manifestly come to stay. Moreover rt has had 
no slight iiifiuence on the work ol the infant 
school an influence wholly beneficial. Tor in 
the nursery school “chalk and talk” are impos- 
sible, and “the 3 R s” are anatliema, all of which 
are replai'ed by education through play and self- 
activity, and direct experience ol the basic 
pursuits of the human race. Indeed the more 
lecent aspirations of the infant school have not 
been towards the junior school, but towards the 
nursery school And it is no longer p)ossible to 
regard the nursery school as a mere social con- 
venience for the relief of over-worked mothers, 
but as an (‘ducational necessity for children of 
all so( i.il gi ades. 

A nuiseiy school may be looked uj)on as an 
ideal infant school. It was so regarded by that 
pioneer of genius, Margaret McMillan. She did 
not consider it as pirelimmary to the infant 
.school but as a substitute for it, and indeed for 
thc‘ c‘lementary school from beginning to end. 
If provided the ideal nurture and the ideal 
training. But, alas, there are difficulties in the 
way difficulties of a financial nature -which, 
for the present at any late, removes such a 
scheme from the realm of practical politics. The 
nursery school, therefore, has to stand as an 
object lesson, as a model of what the infant 
school IS moving towards as fast and as far as 
the powers that be will permit. 

How nursery schools have developed of late 
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years and what they are at present doing are 
brought out in the article by Miss E. Stcvinson, 
who so ably carries on Miss McMillan’s work at 
Deptford. She describes a noteworthy extension 
of the work in the Margaret McMillan House at 
Wrotham, which provides a couiitiy earn]) foi a 
town nursery school. 

Nursery classes are important, but they 
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The twins before enter the Nursery School 


embody no new piiiuiple Th(\y represent an 
attempt to reproduce nursery sc'liool conditions 
within the narrow confines of old-fashioned 
premises. As such they are deserving of en- 
coiiragi'inent. fhey are a move in the light 



direction. They are the half-loaf which is better 
than no biead. 

The three photographs which, through the 
kindness of Dr. C. J. 'Fhomas of the L.(kC. 
Public Health Depaitment, 1 am able to get 
reproduced here, speak more elocpiently than 
any words of mine of the boon conhaTcd by the 
nursery school upon th(‘ children of the poor 
The twins shown in the first photograph (Fig. 4 ), 
which was taken bedore then entrance to the 
Nursery School, aii' seen again, in th(‘ two 
])li()tographs (log. 5 ), as they appeared aftei 
they had been at the school a month. 

The Nursery School a Separate 
Entity 

Fears have been exjiressed that the nursery 
school will m course of time supersede the infant 
school. 1'hese fiviis are again groundless. The 
nuisery school ages an‘ from two to five. A child 
has therefore to leave the nuisiTy school before 
his attendance at an infant school begins before 
it compulsorily begins, at any rate. Moreover, 
the nursery school is, as a rule, more expensive 
than the infant school; it needs moie space, it 
needs more teachers, it needs more ('(piipment. 
For some years to come, the nursery school will, 
it is feared, do little more than su[)ply the inoie 
pressing social needs of the most congested areas 
in great cities. 

Where light, air, food, and parental care arc 
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most obviously lacking, there nursery schools 
are likely to spring up. They serve yet another 

purpose • they present models for the new infant 
schools to imitate. Nursery schools will thus 
help to reform the material amenities of the 
infant schools—hclp to make the older schools 
healthier and brighter and happier— but there is 


reflected in the infant school. The school 
becomes a laboratory in which new ideas and 
new methods are put to the test of practical 
experience. 

And the teachers are extraordinarily patient 
and open-minded. More than that, they are 
keen ; they are actively interested ; they will 
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no likelihood of then lendenng infant schools 
unnecessary. 

The Infant School as an Educational 

Laboratory 

A salient trait in the infant school is its 
sensitiveness to change in the educational 
atmosphere. Any change of heart or of head in 
those who theorize about education is at once 


attend in large crowds an educational meeting 
where there is a prospect of learning “ a better 
way ” ; they will work themselves to a shadow 
in preparing material or apparatus that has any 
likelihood of brightening the lives or the brains 
of their young charges. 

It sometimes happens that they follow a 
false scent, that they try methods which prove 
inferior to the older methods. But this is in- 
evitable if the experiment is a true experiment. 
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For an experiment that never fails is no experi- 
ment at all. Besides, the successes are more 
frequent than the failures, and they constitute 
the core of what we mean by “ modern method." 
Ihe infant schools, in fact, and the nursery 
schools, are the pioneer schools of England 

A Summary and a Survey 

The infant school is just over a hunched years 
old. For the first half of that period it was 
provided, and almost wholly maintained, by 


their natural impulses, so far as these impulses 
are good, and do not mteihae with the liberties 
of others, but they are taught to check those 
impulses when they are likely to prove harmful 
to themselves or to their comrades They are, 
in fact, led to control themselves. Authoiilative 
control IS regarded as a tempoiary substitute 
for self-control, and it is not maintained any 
longer than is necessary to nurse the higher 
kind of control. This is what is meant by saying 
that the discipline of the infant school is “ fn^e.” 
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voluntary means. During the second half it 
has formed part of the nation’s system of 
elementary education, and has been suppiorted 
by public funds Its mam aims liave been — 

1. To foster the healthy growth of the child's 
mind and body. 

2. To cultivate good habits of speech and of 
conduct. 

3 To produce a favourable attitude towards 
the scliool community and the school pursuits. 

4. To lay the foundations of those branches of 
Study which will be more systematically followed 
in the senior school. 

And these aims are earned out m an atmo- 
sphere of happiness and goodwill. The school is 
ruled by love, not by fear The children follow 


It is discipline which maintains a dillicult and 
precarious mean between rigidity on the one 
hand and looseness on the other. 

Prepay atio7i Jar Junior School 

The extent to which the infant school should 
prepare for the academic work of the senioi 
school has always been a controversial question. 
In practice, it is decided partly by the geiuTal 
policy of the local authority, and partly by 
agreement between the head teachers concerned. 
And in the present state of educational science 
this is about as far as we can go. We cannot, 
at present, say what an average child of seven 
should know and what he .should not know. 

The illustrations on these pages are in 
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themselves clear evidence of the advance that 
has taken place since infant schools were first 
founded. The plan of the Wilderspm school 
shows how far behind we were in 1835. The 
two photographs of the Oratory School, Chelsea 
(photographs which we reproduce here by the 
courtesy of the L.C.C. from the Annual Report 
of the Council, 1925), show how much change 
could take place in twenty years. (See Figs. 2 
and 3.) 

To quote from my own contribution to that 
Report : “ The picture with a gallery and the 


picture with tables and chairs, both representing 
children of the same age in the same school, but 
separated by a gulf of twenty years, tell their 
tale of change from passivity to activity, from 
listening to doing, from discipline imposed from 
without to discipline directed from within, 
from distasteful tasks to joyous undertakings, 
from simultaneous work to individual study, from 
the closed classroom to the open air and the sun- 
shine ; in fine, from an atmosphere of restriction 
and toil to an atmosphere of reasonable freedom, 
cheerful work, and cliildish happiness ” 
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S ystematic studies, cairied out clunuf^ 
the last (k'cadiN, liav(‘ given a scientilic 
basis to our knowledge of cluldreu’s 
developiueiit. Although this knowledge is still 
very incomplete', it has brought about iiinda- 
mental changes in our ajiproach to education, 
and will continue to do so as lurther research 
work gradually (ills the gaps. It is tlien'iore of 
the greatest imjiortance for anyone' woiking 
with children to be familiar with the most 
essential findings m llie held of Child Develop- 
ment. 

Norms of physical and mental giowth have 
now b('eii established and take the place ot 
arbitrary judgment. IJndi'rstandmg ol the 
forces wit Inn the child hel]) us to sei' the motive's 
for his behaviour, wliich, without such know- 
ledge, oftt'u seem ejuite irrational and are theie- 
fore likely to arouse in the adult undue criticism 
or angel. The* study of the' chilel’s ways e)l 
thinking has given us a dee'per undeistanding 
of his picture of the world, and of the role we 
have to play in helping him to le^arn about the 
things aiejunel him. Obseivations eil respeinses 
to othei peo|)le show us how we can help him to 
hnd his place ameing them. And Irorn all this 
slowly emerges the knowledge ol the conditions 
most tavoiiiable tor the child's liealthy phy.sical 
and UK'utal ele'velopmemt anel the jiievTiition ol 
malformations and maladjustment. 

The Teacher's Approach 

In the light of this kneiwledge we can see the 
lundamental translormation of the teacher's 
task. While formeily the subject to be taught 
and the method by which to impail the given 
knowledge were her main coiu'ern, it is now the 
child himself, with liis individual chaiai'teristics. 
who lakes hrst place m her work. The age at 
which teaching was to be started, and the kind 
and amount of knowledge to be taught, were 
previously determined by the di'sire to make the 
child accept grown-U]) standards as cjuickly as 
possible. Now each child s own interests and 
his initiative are given hrst place. Individual 


dilierences are no longer regarded as a hindrance 
ratliei than an advantage, the clnkbs spon- 
taneous (juestions and communications aie 
t'ncouraged. 

Tlie teac'hei’s skill is no longer measun'd by 
her success m bringing all childic'n to tlu' same 
standard in a givc'ii time. 

Teacheis who have followed u'cent develop- 
ments in the held of Child Study now recognize 
that, far from being uniform, tlieir work has to 
be varied and llexible m oidei to meet the needs 
of each child in the grouj). d'hey realize that by 
keeping in toucli with the basii' findings about 
children’s development, they are able to lorm 
(T'ari'i judgments of tin' childri'i) they teach, 
and to decide in what way their own skill and 
guidance can be list'd to the children’s best 
advantage. 

One ol the most esst'iitial things to be realized 
IS (he fact that (k'velojmieiil is a continuous 
jirocess. do understand a child when lu' ('liters 
school, to delme what liis individual ne(.'ds are, 
we must be awart' of the imj^ortance of what has 
gone before. Many teacheis liavi* not been abh' 
to gain liistdiand exjierience ol babies and 
toddlers, those who have d(jne so havt' olten 
stressed how mucli their undeistanding of the 
older child has Ix'en helped by tins experience. 

It is with this fact m view that the following 
brief account of the main trends of development 
from birth is given. 

Earliest Developments 

When the baby has ceased to b*^ actually part 
ol his mother, his need lor (dose and repeated 
jihysical contact with her continues for several 
months, ddu’s physical link is most naturally 
maintained thiough bi(‘ast-foeding. ddie need 
lor the mothei’s breast is the need not only for 
the food she can give but for just that bodily 
contact it piovides hm the (diild during the hrst 
months ol his existence. The child's hh* begins 
in this close relationship. His utter dependence 
on the mother, and her loving response to him, 
form his fust experiences of the world. The 
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satisfaction he is given, or tlie frustration he has 
to tolerate, from tlie very beginning will in- 
fluence his later feelings about himself and the 
world around him. His capacity to love, his 
urge to hate are given their foundation in this 
early close relationship. Where breast-feeding is 


damaged. He finds satisfaction mainly through 
his mouth, not only through the intake of food 
as such but by the pleasurable sensation sucking 
provides and the comfort he gains from it. 
Sucking is one of the child's ways of dealing with 
his feeling of inner tension. Attempts at forcing 



Fig. 
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Confidence in Plivsical Control 


impossible the mother knows well how to com- 
])ensat(^ for tins special loving care during the 
feeding times. 

Urgency of Needs 

A baby’s needs are few but intense. He 
demands immediate satisfaction, and he can bear 
only a small degree of trustiation without b(‘ing 


the child into a strict feeding routine that is not 
m accoi dance with Ins own rhytlnn, or restric- 
tion of sucking at this eaily stage, are therelore 
harmful. 

Gradually, as the child grows up, his capacity 
to wait for his satisfaction increases. Thus, when 
most live-year-olds come to school, they are 
able to control their wislu's to some extent, and 
can accept reasonable demands to wait, to take 
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turns, or to share. Teachers are of course 
acquainted with the occasional cliild who still 
demands immediate satisfaction of his wishes, 
as in babyhood, and who reacts to any refusal 
with an outburst of temper. This is the child 
who has not felt sufficiently secure in his eaily 


in the pre-school years, only by her patient 
reassuiance can she prove to the child that theo' 
is no need to mistrust her. It is she who provides 
the fresh element in his life, giving him tlie 
chance to confirm or deny the first pictures he 
has formed of the people in his woikl. 



life to achiev(‘ confidence m the people aioniid 
him, and through them, in hnnsc'If. When the 
teacher refuses a request, such a child is re- 
minded of earlier rejections, and reacts therefore 
With emotion that is (jinte out ol projnjrtion to 
the experience of the pieseiil. Because tlie role 
which the teacher has to jilay m th(‘ child's 
emotional life partly depends on his experiences 


The Growth of Perception 

Hie baby s intiTectnal and physical file, as 
well as his emotional hie, begins in the early 
relationship witli Ins inoth('r lie l(‘arns to find 
and recogin/e tlu* breast. He gams his fust 
muscular ('ontrol in his gropnigs, and in his 
early mter-play with her. He learns to know 
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her facial expressions, and later to imitate the 
movements she makes and the sounds he hears. 
Before he is a year old, he can clap his hands in 
response, and can make at will sounds that are 
the foundations of his later speech. Both these 
activities begin as a response to the familiar in 
his world. For this reason, the child outside the 
normal home, handled by a variety of adults, is 
usually less advanced in his social Ix'ginnings. 

Gradually, as his sensory powers develop, the 
child begins to know more things around him. 
In the course of his tiist year he learns to 
recognize the objects and people that arc im- 
portant to him. He can reach out for what he 
wants, he slowly gains some control over space 
through his self-din'c ted mo\'ements of crawling 
and his first steps. He explores the shape and 
the feel of things through his senses, and his 
experience of movement, and the mastery it 
brings, also play an iinporlant jiait in his 
emotional life. Tlu^ elfects of early freedom of 
movement can also be sec'n in tlu‘ degree of 
confidence in the pliysical control the child 
shows m his later childhood days, ('onversely, 
where there has been early restriction we iind 
not only that his physical development is 
aifected, but also that he is mentally and 
emotionally blunted, and unable to make full 
use of the opportunities that may be given to 
him later. Such children may be warped in their 
chaiacter formation, and have lost the urge to 
make an eliort. Teachers are familiar with this 
condition m later schooldays, and know how 
difhcult it IS to arouse the inteu'st of a child who 
has been subject to this early disability. 

One of the child's dilTidilties may have been 
caused by the fi(‘(]ucnt demand for the control 
of his bladder and bowels, long before he is able 
physieally, intellectually, and (‘inotionally to 
cope with it. Few children are in fact able to 
achieve full control before they are two; but, 
long before then, mother and muses usually 
start making demands on the child that repie- 
sent serious frustrations, and are responded to 
with defiance and obstinacy. An element of 
disapproval is thus introduced into the mother- 
child relationship, which sometimes develops 
into an open battle just at the time when the 
child most needs the mother’s loving sujiport in 
his efforts to become an mdepiaident being. 

3— (K 1148) 


Similar difficulties may have occurred in the 
child’s acquisition of more grown-up feeding 
habits. As in toilet training, mothers often in- 
sist on their own standards of cleanliness at 
mealtimes, regardless of the child’s needs and 
abilities. For this reason they may treat the 
child as a passive recipient of food long aftiT he 
would enjoy experimenting in feeding himself. 
Nursery School Teachers will recognize the 
differences between active and passive feeders 
and their characteristic modes of enjoying food. 
Mealtimes for the child should mean more than 
just intake of nourishment. They give emotional 
satisfaction through the relationship with the 
grown-up who provides the food, social experi- 
eiK'e in sharing the mealtime with others, and 
aesthetic (‘ujoyment in the variety of tastes and 
features of food. It is unnec(\ssary to remind 
teachers of young children of the importance of 
atti active serving of food and the maintenance 
of a sereni' and friendly mealtime atmosphere. 

The Child Becomes a Separate 
Person 

The mother remains the centn'. of tlie young 
child’s woild. There is, ol course, a very real 
slag(‘ in sc'paration at the time of weaning, and 
if this has not been treated with understanding, 
it may result m later dilficulties. Around 
eighteen months, the child, of his own free will, 
lias the courage to move away from his mother 
for short periods tliough needing to come back 
for rcjXMted reassurance. He gets interested in 
])eople, but his relationships with them remain 
experimental. When we approach a child of 
this age, he may, for no obvious reason, greet us 
with a beaming smih' or res])ond with a sudden, 
anxious letreat. 

The Father 

By this lime the father has become an im- 
portant person in his life. Tlie child early feels 
the importance of the father, in relation both to 
himself and to his mother. He may often find 
himself striving for the sole j^xissession of one or 
the other paient. The solution of these compli- 
cated feelings is different in boys and girls, and 
is greatly infiuenced by the parents’ relationship 
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to each other, and the wisdom with which the 
child IS treated by both parents. The father in 
the family usually stands for authority even in 
these early stages, or is used as such by the 
mother: “What will Daddy say?” 

Ill his later character development, the boy 
normally wants to become like this strong father, 


difiicult to know how much, even at this early 
age, tliese sudden attacks are m tact a defence 
against the child’s fear of being attacked by his 
companion. These early emotional relationships 
have a primitive all-or-noiie quality, fluctuating 
quickly from one extreme to the other, and are 
often apparently undiscnminating in their aim. 



* 
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and has to adjust himself to the fact that he is 
now so small and weak compared with him. The 
girl, usually wanting to become like the mother, 
develops a loving relationship with the father 
and copies, but also envies, the mother's role. 

Other Children 

1 he child now shows real pleasure in meeting 
other small children, but at this stage he uses 
them for his own jnirpo.ses. He may altcinately 
•show affection, hostility, or indifference. It is 


That outbursts of sudden anger nneh their peak 
around the age of two, systematic studies have 
bhown. At this age the urgency ot feelings detei- 
mmes the child’s behaviour Self-control, as we 
know' It later on, has hardly begun. Much help 
has to be given to the toddler before he is able 
to achieve the consistent, .symjiathetic sharing, 
helping, and mutual appreciation to be found in 
the well-adjusted .school child. Lapses from this 
later friendly adjustment may often bo under- 
stood as a return, under conditions of stress, to 
the rapid changes of love and hate of earlier 
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stages of development, and the child needs all 
the love we can give him. 

Living Together 

The beginnings of this give-and-take, of the 
sharing of feelings and experience, can be seen 
around the age of two years. Two children may 
join in building a biick tower, each putting on 
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his bricks ; they may sit filling the same bucket 
with sand. But it is probably only when they 
are nearing three that they come to feel their 
way into the realization that the other child feels, 
in some way, as they do themselves. This comes 
first through the sharing of their fantasies in 
play. This joining becomes so important to the 
child of three that he craves for other children to 
share his play. This togetherness extends into 
every activity. The children like to eat together, 
to sleep next to each other, to wash at the same 
time, and find similarities in their clothes. It is 
normal for friendships at this age to be easily 


made and remade, though stable attachments 
can sometimes be found. 

Some of the difficulties that may occur, when 
the child is entering the Infant School, can be 
related to his having passed through the pre- 
school years without having had the appropriate 
opportunities to mix with other children and 
gradually develop the capacity to be a member 
of a group. This first mixing is more difficult at 
a later age when the personality has become 
more defined. 

The Growing Importance of Speech 

By the age of three the monosyllabic begin- 
nings found in the child’s early relationships 
have grown into a social and emotional tool of 
great importance to the child. Although speech 
is still loosely linked with activity, and still used 
chiefly to describe concrete situations, it has also 
an essential value m the release of feelings and 
the formulation of problems. 

We realize how important it is for the young 
child to talk about what he is doing. When we 
see the hampering effect that enforced silence 
has on him, often inhibiting his activities and 
usually making him irritable, it is hard to 
believe that it is such a short time since it was 
assumed that children can learn better in silence 
than when free to exchange ideas, ask questions, 
demand help and appreciation, or formulate 
their difficulties in words. 

At this stage words are played with, and have 
special values. The use of new words and the 
construction ol long sentences is not only 
experienced as an intellectual achievement, but 
also gives emotional satisfaction to the child. 
The child is still learning the muscular habits of 
speech, and has a joy m these quite apart from 
their meaningful use. 'I'his can be observed in 
the way in which children of this age can revel 
in nonsense patter amongst themselves, passing 
a new word from one to the other, adding new 
combinations of sounds in endless repetition. 
Comparable to this is the pleasure in nursery 
rhymes and jingles. 

As speech becomes familiar the finer shades 
of meaning become important, and language is 
utilized for the more complex thought processes. 
This elaboration of language goes hand in hand 
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with the developing intelligence of the child. It 
slowly begins to supplement thought. lixprcs- 
sion m words takes precedence over manipula- 
tion of concrete material, which in the early 
period was his only means of problem solving 
The need for language is especially evident in 
the development of logical reasoning. Through 
language he gives e.vpression to his need lor 


the child the courage to persist in his search for 
knowledge. His curio, sity shows itself first in his 
interest in Jiis own body and those of other 
people, and the bodily functions. Rebuke, or 
lack t)l co-operation, or ev^asion from adults in 
thes(' iirst in(|mri(‘s, hampering his clarity of 
thought, may be held lesponsible lor later lack 
of iiiteiest and inability to think to full capacity. 
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explanation of how things are coimeeted lie 
wants to know such things as wliy the watei 
runs down the pipe at the plug, why it is good 
for him to drink milk, where his mother is going 
By formulating these questions into words he 
not only tries to acquiie knowledge, but relieves 
his tension of feelings m situations that are 
puzzling or frustrating to him. 

I he Value of Curiosity 
In his early questions we have the oppor- 
tunity either to encourage the child to move 
easily from one discovery to the next, or to 
restrict his desire to explore furthei, by the 
attitude we take in answering his questions. 
Our readiness to help when called upon gives 


It is the cunliiiui'd ])aienta] interest in his 
( xploiatioiis of th(' ])hysical world that gives the 
(-hild the incentive to go on Imdmg out. This 
desiie to know is basic loi his later school learn- 
ing, <ind the ti'achiT eaiiiiot sia ceed without it. 
Th(‘ teacher m the school to-day has to be alert 
to use this curiosity, and to jirovide means for 
the child to take the next step In this way the 
(hild’s urge to know is ki'pt alive in his further 
seaich for knowledgic 

In children wlio liave been intellectually 
blunted the teacher has to find ways of re- 
awakening the leelmg of urgency to know, ft 
cannot be stressed too often that the whole of 
eaily infant leaining must continually be 
referred back to the concrete situation. The 
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child thinks first in things, though he may 
express these thoughts in words. Before he had 
the words he knew the things. For a long time 
manipulation of concrete material remains the 
basis of his thinking. The teacher receiving 
five-year-olds into the Infant School will find 


condition in the early years. The role language 
plays and the consequent facility in words 
acquired by the child varies a great deal accord- 
ing to his home background. Also the child who 
feels loved in his home has a greater urge to 
communicate. The teacher lielps or hinders 
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them at very diherent levels of lin{j;uistic ex- 
pression. This is sometimes used as a superficial 
assessment of the child’s intelligence. But 
although there is a close relationship between 
intelligence and language generally, it is impor- 
tant not to underestimate the influence of the 
child’s home background and of his emotional 


linguistic development by the degree to which 
she IS capable of being an interested and sym- 
pathetic listener. 

The Child’s Need of Appreciation 

From the very beginning the baby loves to be 
watched. At six months he will kick harder 
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when displaying his kicking to an appreciative 
audience; later, at about eighteen months, he 
likes to strut round with no clothes on delighting 
in displaying his body. Later this may be put 
into words, as in the child who, proudly walking 
round before his bath, pats himself and chants: 
“Me got a tummy." His joy in bodily exhibi- 
tionism -"See what 1 can do" — soon develops 
into a further joy in decoration: "Me got a 
ribbon and later in the joy in clothes : "Look 
at my new socks, my red shoes too." 

Adults know how to use this instinctive 
pleasure in display for the purpose of encour- 
aging children to take prid(‘ in their aiipearance . 
“What a nice clean boy you are!" But there 
are times when parents, in their joy 111 the 
beauty of a child's appearance, may overstress 
cleanliness to his detriment. Many adults tind 
it difficult to understand that th(‘ child in his 
desire to explore everything around him has no 
natuial dislike of being dirty. He likes to luii 
his fingers along the railings, to draw jiicturcs 
with his fingers on the railway carriage window, 
to splash through a muddy puddle. He is only 
deterred from thes(' jiursuits by {)arental 
authority. 

It is well to lemember that the child’s joy 
in such things need not be wasted, but should be 
used for his creative play, through the use of such 
matenals as sand and water, clay, "Plasticine," 
etc. It is refreshing to know that all modern 
InfantSchools provide thescmaterialsforfree use. 

llie child’s need for appreciation ol himself 
and his possessions soon extends to his achieve- 
ments, his bodily skill, his knowledge^, th(‘ things 
he has made. At no stage in his education can 
wc afford to neglect the impoitance to him of 
appreciation. His mud pie must be beautiful to 
us, so must his pictures, and our ai)provmg 
interest helps him to go further both m his work 
and in his physical prowess. As he grows up, he 
demands a discriminating assessment from us 
rather than the su]:)erlative that contented him 
at first. He asks : "Which do you like best, this 
picture or that?” assuring himself that he has 
our full concentrated interest. Later again, we 
can help him to put his best into his efforts by 
being disci irninating in our expression of 
appreciation, thougli carping criticism must 
always be avoided. 


How Play Helps the Child 

The child tackles and solves both his problems 
of outer reality and the problems within himself 
through his play. Through his senses and in his 
experimenting with movements he gets to know 
the world and learns how to control it. Ihe 
fantasy in his play enables him to re-enact 
situations that may not have been previously 
acceptable to him. Tlie healthy child deals with 
a frightening experience by repeating it often in 
laboured detail in his play. Thus, for example, 
the child who has been in hospital may be 
fixated for a time in his play on the repetition of 
hospital .scenes, often playing the doctor or 
nurse rather than the patient. The child alter 
experiences of bombing may have an outburst 
of similar aggression in his breaking down of 
castles and painting of lurid pictures. In these 
two examples the child has reversed the role 
and hirmself becomes the active party. In such 
play the healthy child faces his own problems 
in his own way. He does not have to be taught 
to do this, but the adult can help or hinder his 
Iree expression by the opportunities he provides 
and the sanctions he gives. Hie need for pro- 
vision of such opportunities is to-day generally 
lecognized. We provide our children with sand 
and water, we give thought to providing the 
light toy at tlie right age. (dving sanction to 
this use of this play material is, however, to 
many adults far more dilhcult. The theoretical 
knowledge of the fact that the child has a need 
to play inessily is easier to accept than the 
practical consequences of the child indulging in 
it. 

The extent to which the grown-up can readily 
identify herself with the child's need, feeling 
it IS worth while m spite of the inconvenience, 
varies with her own early experience. Similarly, 
giving .sanction to the child's expression of 
aggression in play is more difficult for some 
adult.s than otheis. Indeed, it is a problem for all 
to know how far a child should be allowed to go, 
particularly as this may often create real problems 
in environment. 

The expression of the wish to hurt or destroy 
in words, in fantasy play, in painting is one of 
the ways the child can satisfy and relieve his 
anxiety, but to be allowed to do the same in 
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reality destroys his confidence in us and in- 
creases his anxiety. 

The importance of adult sanction and readi- 
ness to help wlien called upon plays perhaps an 
even more important role in the childish search 
for knowledge. 

Parents and Teachers Work 
Together 

To-day the opportunitK^s to play a< freely in 
school as he does in his home lile hi mg liome and 
school nearer togetlier for the child, lie is living 
in two separate* worlds but it is inipoitant lor 
him that they should be joined by Iriendimess 
and approval between them We mns< reali/(‘ 
that this necessity is making demands on both 
the mother and the teacher. For the* mother it 
means a giving-up of her uniepie position, a 
sharing of her intimate knowledge of the child 
with someone outside the lamily circle, and 
possibly the feeling that the privacy of her liome 
is somehow being invaded. 

For the teacher it m(*ans often exti*nsive 
demands on both liersc'lf and her tune. No one 
must Liiidet estimate tin* ('xtiMit ol these (hTiiands. 

The old idea of a ti'achci’s task was that shv 
had to impart a certain body of knowledge to a 
cc'rtain number of (dnldren in a ceitain given 
tiUK'. Tins implied tli.it tlie teachei had a given 
skill, and that there' was gi'ueral agreeiiK'ut on 
what children should be taught, it made no 
allowance lor children’s individual dilleieiK ('s. 
There tc'iided to b(* standards loi a// tive-v'car- 
olds, standards tea' all six-yeai-(jlds. 

Bet'aiise ol the detaih'd knowledge gained from 
the study of individual children during (his 
centuiv, it IS no long(*r j)ossible lor the teacher 


to feel that her task is so uniform. She has to 
recognize that each child has his own particular 
cliaracteiistics, which aie a pait of him and 
which slu‘ must know in order that her teaching 
skill shall be used to the fullest advantage. If 
teac'hing is consideied in the light of this know'- 
ledgc it will be realized that it now uapiires the 
most humanly spi'cialized talents. 

No one must underestimate tlu' extent of the 
demands that aie being niadi* on both lu'r know- 
k'dge* and lier })ei sonahty in this iicld. She lias 
to know^ all al)out the things m tin* child's school 
woi'ld, as much as she can about Hit' child him- 
st'lf, and something about the* home' he is coming 
born. In order to understand tht* child’s be- 
luvioin m the school she has to know somt'llung 
ol his (hiy-to-day experu'nces in the honu'. I'his 
sh(‘ ('an gain liom the child’s spontaiu'oiis t'on- 
hdeiKcs, and hc'r own summing-up ol them. 
The child will tell the friendly teaclu'r the ik'wcs 
from home, but she has to know' when to en- 
courage him to tell hc'r mtui'. In tlu* light ol 
wTat she has heard, she is better able to under- 
stand his Ix'haviour in school, his attitudes to 
(jtlua ehildK'D and hc'rself, and the degree ol 
('Holt he is ])utting into his school activities. It 
is not ahvays c'asv lor her to uudeisiand each 
child to this extent, because of tlu' very large 
numlier of dillerent b.ic kgroiinds of th(' ('hildien’s 
parents and often the' ])ossibly large gaj) between 
their background and heis. 

h'urther, she has th(^ difficult task ol unch'r- 
sfanding the dilh'iencc's she' finds bc'twT'eii the 
\ ai KJUs ( hildrc'ii P)Ut she has to ajipi c'c lale th.it 
thc'S(' aie the dirc'c't outcome' of the \'e'i v indi- 
X'ldual li\(' vc'ais of hh' that c'ae h child has had, 
and th(' \'aii(‘d mijuessions each has n'c'i'ived 
be'loic cnteimg the Infant Schocjl. 
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B efore considering Itow Health FZduca- 
tion ran bo taught to any specific age 
group of children, it is necessary to make 
a survey or plan of how Health Education is 
built up and developed from babyhood to 
adulthood. The child goes through countless 
experiences fioiii liis baby’s cot, through the 
weaning stage to his toddleihood, after which he 
finds a complete change of environment in the 
Infant School, and again yet different experi- 
ences come to him in his later primal y and 
secondary education. Throughout lie is learning 
a “way of living’’ and the type of experiences 
and impressions he receives arc vastly im- 
portant. We hope he may learn a “healthy way 
of living.’’ Only a small percentage of the 
nation’s children attend nursery schools where, 
with the co-oj)cration of the home, the founda- 
tions for healthy ways of living are laid. No 
further mention of the aims and purpo.se of such 
nurseiy training will be made here. 

Attitude to Health 

The vast majoiity of children start a new 
experience at the age ot tour or live years when 
entering the Infant School. Here the personal 
aspect of health is the teacher s concern, and at 
this early age the teacher will try to shift the 
responsibility ot the chikTs personal habits from 
the mother to the child. Bit by bit the child 
learns the reasons for these habits, and when he 
grows older and reaches the junior department 
of his primary school, he begins to gam an 
understanding ot health through the biological 
aspect when he learns about the working of his 
body ; the biological aspect is the foundation of 
an awareness of the importance of positive 
health, and Imally when he i caches adolescence 
and young adulthood, he will begin to realize 
the vital significance of a national health 
conscience, and this can be termed the social 
aspect. 

Every teacher should have this comprehensive 
plan before her in the Infant School It is she, 


with the co-operation of the home, who must 
start to equip each individual in her care with 
such attitudes towards healthy living that, when 
he has reached adulthood, he will have passed 
through the stages of the personal, biological, 
and social aspects of positive health and will be 
equipped with such knowledge that he is fully 
able to take his place as a responsible and 
thoughtful citizen with a health conscience. 

The Personal Approach 

Healtli Education in the Infants’ Sdiool is 
something very personal and can only be given 
through attention to each individual child. 
Personal habits cannot be taught en masse , this 
is too intimate a matter, and a chance word in 
passing for Tommy’s ear only is of far greater 
value than a remark to the class. When personal 
hygiene is stre.ssed to a class full of children it 
loses its personal touch, and becomes impel sonal. 

The classroom is the child’s world in which he 
is learning to live; he learns words, he learns 
how to count, he learns how to make things, and 
above all he learns how to look after himself , in 
the daily loutine the teacher establishes lor the 
child countless experiences which he collects and 
stores up m his mind. The child is ready m the 
Infants’ School to receive innumerable impres- 
sions, and he wants to share these discoveries 
with others. A little boy aged three years said, 
“Auntie, do you know flowers?” He had 
acquired the knowledge of flowers; do other 
people know them too? A spirit of wonder is 
inherent m every child ; one of the main duties 
of a teacher is to keep this spirit alive. 

Learning the Nature of Things 

Every Infant School should ideally have its 
pets’ corner, a bit of ground for each child to 
grow anything he chooses, a bit of ground to 
dig up anything he chooses, a little pool and a 
sandpit, and in the classroom a nature table with 
its tadpoles and growing bulbs. 

The absorbing interest of watching living 
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things never flags. Children learn how to care 
for their pets; they .soon get to know that they 
must be fed, kept clean and warm and have 
fresh air. Surely here is an opportunity to link 
up their newly acquired knowledge with their 
own bodily activities and needs. Incidentally 
they are learning about the nature of things, 
which is the basis for later scientific knowledge.’ 

It seems, then, that the task of the Infant 
School is to guide the child towards a "way of 
living that will include health habits witli all 
the other activities of the cla.ssroom. This is 


teaching, not a timetable lesson; the teacher 
must have a definite scheme of topics and be 
clear in her own mind how these are to be 
presented. Though introduced incidentally, the 
teaching must not be accidental or haphazard, 
loo often health teaching is of a negative kind. 
There is sometimes a tendency to ('online 
teaching largely to lepriniands il a child has 
unpleasant habits. This has little value and 
only results in the child associating good 
peisonal habits with something unpleasant 
which IS to be avoided. The class teacher genei- 
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something more .subtle than drilling habits into 
the child ; we do not want Tommy to use Ins 
handkerchief because the teacher tells him; we 
want fommy to e.xperience a personal discom- 
fort if he has a stutty nose, or il he goes to bed 
with sticky lingers and an unwashed mouth, 
and so, prompted by a certain fastidiousness 
which is gradually developing in him, he finally 
acquires hygienic habits and a healthy attitude. 
Hence we must go further than advocating good 
habits: we must helj) Tommy to develop a 
desire for them. 

I'he Teacher's Plan 

How, then, should this side of a child's 
education be approached ^ It is incidental 


ally has the well-being of some foity or lilty 
childieii at heart. She wants her classroom to 
be a healthy place, and she wants the children 
to be happy and healthy. Prom the word ''Go" 
she should aim at helping the i hildren to build 
up a resistance against disease. A great deal is 
heard nowadays of Specihe Immunity and being 
immunized against diphtheria, but what about 
Gcneial Immunity'' It is possible lor every 
individual to build up a General Immunity, 
that is, a resistance to ill health, gained by 
taking advantage ol the everyday amenities 
which, broadly speaking, are available to all , 
these are fresh air, food, water, warmth, sun- 
light, sleep, e.xercise, and cleanliness-miot that 
sickness and illness are eradicated thereby, but 
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by living a healthy life, most children will have 
greater power to avoid or throw off illnesses and 
a greater chance of enjoying sound health. 

We cannot teach the value and purpose of 
these everyday amenities unless we have know- 
ledge, faith and enthusiasm. To teach with real 
conviction the need for keeping the nose clear, 
we must have a knowledge of the biological 
reasons far beyond that which we would expound 
to the children; similarly we must really 
believe that a clear nose is necessary for the 
fresh air to pass into flie lungs; and lastly 
enthustasm must give us nothing less than a 
burning desire to see the children around us 
developing into healthy young beings unham- 
pered by ailments which are avoidable. 

Classroom Examples 

It might be useful here to give some concrete 
examples as to how this teaching can be carried 
out in the scliool. We will take the case of a 
classroom of forty to fifty children. The teacher 
notices that many of the children snift and 
cough and do not use their handkerchiefs, and 
on furtlier investigation she finds that the 
majority of the children liave no handkerchiefs. 
To remedy this a corner might be reserved by 
the Nature Table for health posters and picture 
books. She puts uj) a poster in her classroom, a 
picture of a clown, and the class is told that each 
child, if he remembers to bring his handkerchief, 
is allowed to put a coloured square on the clown, 
so that eventually the clown is dressed in a gay 
coloured check costume , this visucil aid provides 
an incentive for Tommy to remember his 
handkerchief. Most of us can execute a rough 
sketch for a poster {see Fig. 2) ; it must be 
suitable for the age of the child with little or 
no lettering, yet it must offer some educational 
purpose. Tommy, taking part in this new game, 
is incidentally learning colour matching and 
finger manipulation; it requires skill for small 
hands and fingers to fit m the square tidily. It 
is suggested that in the first place the picture 
should be referred to only as the children remark 
on it ; a child is sure to go up and look at it and 
a few others may cluster round. This is the 
moment for incidental teaching. The teacher 
joins the little group and briefly explains the 


poster, ending with such a remark as, “Now try 
and get your Mummy to remind you to bring a 
a handkerchief to-morrow." It is very necessary 
to allude to the home, and in the presence of the 
child we should take it for granted that we have 
the co-operation of the home. It is important 
that Tommy should feel that this is something 
intimate, something personal and has a close 
link with his home life. 

Nevertheless this first step does not guarantee 
that the children will use their handkerchiefs, 
it is still the teachers task to teach them this. 

It is not suggested that handkerchief drill 
should be practised cn masse. Such a procedure 
lacks the personal touch, and it may seem 
almost degrading that such intimate and 
personal activities should be so performed. 
Why, indeed, should fifty noses be blown at one 
fell swoop? Such a method only makes the 
children more dependent on others, which is 
contrary to our olqective of teaching the child 
to look after himself. A (juiet and friendly word 
in Tommy’s ear to ask him not to sniff, or a word 
of praise to him when he one day remembers to 
use his handkerchief, goes far to establishing 
the desirable habit and strengthening the bond 
between child and teacher. This method may 
be slow, but it is educationally sound to allow 
correct attitudes to spread, and seemingly 
trivial habits of behavioui to be caught rathei 
than taught. 

Milk and Meal Times 

The daily routine of mid-mornmg milk 
drinking affords an excellent opportunity to 
inculcate further desirable habits. For the 
youngest class in the Infant School, a special 
time is generally set aside for tlie mid -morning 
milk ; tables are laid and the children sit down 
to drink their milk, and attention is paid to their 
behaviour. But when they pass on to the next 
class this milk time merges into play time, and 
the children are often told to hurry over their 
milk and go out to play. Surely it would be 
worth while to give five minutes first to milk 
time in which one could stress the importance 
of taking tlie milk without spilling, of taking 
care to avoid milk drips on the desk, and of 
drinking carefully without dawdling. 




Fig. 2 

A Simple Poster as an Incentive in Health Education 
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An incentive to such good behaviour would be 
for each child to make a mat for the milk bottle 
in his handwork lesson, he is proud of the 
achievement and uses the mat carefully. A 
pride of possession is an impoitant (piality to 
foster in young children; he begins m these 
small things to value his own possessions and 
to take care of them, and ullunalely to develop 
a consideration for other peopk^'s possessions 
and public property. Perhaps we can trace some 
responsibility for some of the attitudes shown 
by the ruthless destiuction ol private jnoperty 
perpetrated in this country during th(‘ war yi^ars 
to the lack of training in the si liool, it seems 
incongruous not to allow the children even to 
possess their own pencils and })apei and other 
school implements because it is argued that they 
will not take care of them, but siuxdy they never 
will unless they are given an oppoituinty to 
learn to look after their own property. This mat, 
then, could be made in (he handwork lesson, 
and may be a very simple allair such as is shown 
in the picture (Idg. 3). 

School meals also afford oppoitunifies lor 
incidental teaching. Inids and famaes geiKMcdly 
originate in the home , they are due perhaps to 
some remark made by the grown-ups m the 
child's presence, and when he starts school his 
mother tells the teacher that foi example he 
never drinks milk and will not eat \'egetables. 
Many a teacher can tell the story ol someof these' 
children who, after a few wi'eks m the School, 
quite happily drink tlieii milk and eat vi'get- 
ables. Nevertheless, lua'tlier nagging nor ovei- 
persuasion will attain this end. An attractive 
table, well served and well cooked food, a happy 
contented mind, will go far to help Tommy’s 
digestive system: the gastric juices are im- 
portant for the digesting and assimilation ol 
food, and if they do not flow, the result may well 
be seen in a miserable child with a jilate of half 
cold stew in front of him. It is not that he 
'wont eat it, but that he ciuinot eat it, and this is 
a subtle difference fai beyond the poweis of the 
six-year-old to explain. But theie is anothei 
side of the picture : in small schools where 
children of all ages eat together, it is often found 
that the small boys will emulate the biggei 
ones. When all are offered a second helping, the 
older boys accept, and the younger ones will do 


the same, but their capacities are so different 
and Tommy who is six cannot possibly cope 
with the same amount of food as the big boy of 
fourteen years; he struggles through half the 
helping and can eat no more and so lays himself 
o[)en to reprimand. The supervision of school 
nu‘als IS an mtegial j^art of Health Education, a 
task to b(‘ perfoimed by sympathetic people with 
a knowledge of psychology, a knowledge of the 
bodily functions, and above all a knowledge of 
Tommy, and who else is more htted to do this 
than his own teacher 

Politic society recognizes certain ways of hold- 
ing knife, fork and spoon, these may be mere 
conventions, and yet if we were to look into this 
matter ('loser, W(‘ should hnd holding the knife 
and folk handles in the })alm of the hand 
rather than making a fist lound the implements, 
requires finc'r muscle manipulation in finger and 
wiist, resulting in economy ol movement. 
Such conventions have their use, both from the 
view of developing the co-ordination of smallei 
muscles and from that of developing the 
aesthetic seiisi'. We want our children to be 
abl(‘ to distinguish between gi aceful and 
awkward movements and must ludp them to 
acquire tlie lormei. 

Sleep 

1 have nevi'r met a liealthy child who likes to 
go to bed. \d't tlie teachei sliould try to help 
th(* home with this problem, and it should be 
tackk'd m school hie 'roinmy of six or seven 
yeais rebels against bedtime, esjiecially in the 
light evenings ; he has to leave his older brothers 
at ])lay. A poster of bedtimi' clocks shows him 
how much sleep his little baby brother needs, 
how h(‘ himself is long past that stage. Ihe 
white patches arc the waking hours, the black 
the sleeping hours, and he himself has reached 
the stage wIk'U the white is larger than the 
black. Tins poster shows an advance' on the 
lormer ones; it oilers the child opportunity to 
use his ability to read and also to use his 
reasoning powers m puzzling out the meaning 
of the difierent clocks. It cannot be denied, 
Imwever, that this is a home problem and out- 
side the jurisdiction of the teacher, though many 
a mother seeks the co-operation of the school 
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A)i Advance on the Hayliee Simple Poster 
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A sense of security goes far to allaying the dis- 
like of bedtime ; night terrors arc largely 
responsible for the disinclination for going to 
bed. Let the child have a picture book, his 
favourite toy, and let him be secure in the 
knowledge that his mother is close by. Some- 
times it may help at home if the teacher gives 
the children small cards on which lliey record 
the time they go to bed (the five- and six-year- 
olds could do this). Tliis would give an incen- 
tive, which if not very wisely handled might lead 
to a lot of fabrication. Incaaitives must not lead 
to competition. 

Clothing 

We often have trouble in peisuading the child 
to take off some of his top layers of clothing for 
the physical exercises and games; we arc told 
his mother will not allow it. In this case the 
school and the home have two con dieting 
opinions. But it is vitally necessary not to let 
Tommy think what he is told at home is non- 
sense. His mother does not know that Tommy 
will be kept moving when he is outdoois, that 
he will join in activities that will be hampered 
by a scarf, a cap, or an overcoat, to say nothing 
of heavy boots. So it seems that the first line 
of attack is to give the children suitable activi- 
ties and games filled with interest and enjoyment 
and to follow this up with personal example by 
showing how much easier it is to run about, to 
jump, and to catch balls, wearing soft shot's 
(some authorities provide these now) and 
unrestricting clothes. If the teacher succeeds, 
the children will begin to want to wear less 
clothes, and gradually they will feel the discom- 
fort of layers of coats, pullovers and waistcoats 
with which so many children aie burdened. 
The poster (Fig. 5) will stress this point, and 
older children in the Infant School might join 
“The Stripling Club.'’ This poster should fulfil 
a function similar to that of a banner or flag. 
The school artist (and there is sine to be one 
amongst the stall) might be approached to make 
a picture for the Stripling (dub. The children 
honour it and recognize it as a work of art. Even 
with the six-year-olds, it is advisable to give 
some indication as to why exercise, fresh air and 
sunlight are good things to have , they must not 


grow up to think that these are merely con- 
ventions to be observed because the teacher says 
so. Let them gradually become familiar with 
the circulation of the blood as a network of 
swift flowing canals and streams which cannot 
work well if they become sluggish ; let them be 
told that the sun's rays can penetrate the skin. 
At this early age it is beneficial to give the 
children a right point of view regarding their 
bodies, and of the functions of the body. This 
must be done with the utmost tact on the part 
of the teacher, remembering that to regard 
the human body and its functions as a taboo 
subject has been for centuries the traditional 
attitude. 

Attitude to Cleanliness 

The practical application of cleanliness must 
be emphasized in the Infant School. This is 
more than nien'ly having clean hands; in fact, 
hands should b(‘ such busy tools that one cannot 
always expect them to be clean. There are two 
golden rules; wash hands after visiting the 
lavatory and before meals. Yet there are almost 
insuperable obstacles to the carrying out of these 
rules. There are still schools where the lava- 
tories are at least a hundred yards away from 
the wash basins, and where theie is an inade- 
quate supply of soap and towels. 

In such schools it is almost too much to 
expect that the children can be trained in this 
good habit. It would be foolish here to pretend 
that with forty to fifty children in the classroom, 
they could run to the lavatory and then to the 
basin room at any lime of the day during lessons. 
Schools have different rules for lavatory times : 
in some cases all the children go at set times 
during the day regardless of the fact that there 
are not enough compartments for each child. 
On wet days and cold days, and in warm 
weather too. Tommy puts on his scarf, cap and 
oveicoat, thus causing more palaver and delay 
before and after his visits to the lavatory. The 
problem would be largely solved by smaller 
classes, and modern sanitary arrangements in 
the main school building. Rut irrespective of the 
amenities available unobtrusive supervision and 
incidental teaching of the child is of paramount 
importance. Its personal and intimate nature 
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must be recognized. It is a time to be used by 
the teacher for her incidental teaching so that 
the children know that they should find and 
must leave the places clean. She should report 
if there is not any lavatory paper, and if as 
sometimes happens she is told the children can- 
not have paper because tliey waste it, she should 
see that paper is provided and establish the 
correct attitude in the classroom in the use of it. 
It needs endless patience for these arduous tasks, 
but if the Infant Teacher aspires to be an 
educationist, slie cannot leave these problems 
unsolved. In the poorest ot one of the country 
scliools I have seen one tin basin, one or two 
towels and an old dis-iised watering can estab 
fished in the classroom for hand washing before 
dinner, and the teacher herself took the towels 
home every evening to wash tliem, till later 
some mothers otfeiaal to wash them for her : that 
was Health Education, and sliowed co-operation 
with the home. 

Wiien childieii are six to seven years old they 
begin to like to play in groups. “Join The 
Brush Brigade. “ The title has a j)I('asmg sound 
of alliteration, many children love tlie sound 
of words. Put a notice up in the classroom (icr 
Fig. b), and it will be found that the children 
quickly take up the idea. Each week the 
brigade to which any child may belong, pays 
special attention to one paitieiilar brush, say 
the hair brush , each member tries to remember 
to use liis hair brush and to keep it clean, and 
to have tidy hair when he comes to school in the 
mornings and afternoons, a good member 
learns to do these things foi himself and so 
helps his mother at home. Three good reasons 
could be given for brushing the hair; first, the 
dust and scurf from the hair must be brushed 
oft the head every day, hands get dusty, clothes 
get dusty and so hair gets dusty too: next a 
good stilf brush nourishes the scalp (this is 
perhaps a new woid for the children) and 
improves the circulation, and lastly, a hundred 
strokes a day makes the hair shiny, glossy and 
well cared for. The next week another brush is 
set up, perhaps the clothes brush, and the 
members of the brigade make suitable rules for 
that week such as brushing coats, .shorts, or 
dresses, or taking trouble to hang the top 
clothes up tidily in the cloakroom or changing 


room before going out to games, etc. Similarly 
yet another kind of brush could be selected for 
the third week. It must not be supposed that 
one week’s concentrated attention on one small 
activity is going to have a lasting effect, yet the 
child notices the importance which the teacher 
lays on these personal matters : such experiences, 
though showing little immediate result, at least 
lie dormant in the child's mind and are never 
obliterated. The "Brush Brigade" may have a 
short run of three weeks, and a wise teacher will 
then pass on to some other topic. A subject 
should not be continued till the children have 
lost interest. The observant teacher can always 
refer to some desirable form of personal hygiene 
long after she has concentrated on that topic, 
reminding the child of a particular poster they 
had in their health corner, perhaps a term or 
two ago. 

Both cleanliness and tidiness of the classroom 
are very important. Children can learn much 
from the teacheCs attitude towards the neces- 
sary cleanliness of their play material. Every 
teacher should realize the dangers ot infectious 
diseases and through what channels infection is 
carried. It is a problem to keep dolls' clothes and 
soft toys clean. Dettol or some other disin- 
fectant .should be used every day to keep the 
sandpit sweet. Through such activities, in 
which they can take part, the children see how 
cleanliness is emphasized. In some cases what 
is done at school is carried to the home and 
gradually in this way health education is spread 
to the family. 

In the above suggestions of classtoom ex- 
amples consideiable use lias been made of 
pictures and home-made posters. There is, 
nevertheless, a tendency to overdo the use of 
illiistiTitions. We do not think the teacher 
should be burdened with the task of making 
innumerable posters, nor do we think one poster 
should remain on the walls till it becomes dirty 
and dusty, and ignored by all. 

The ideal poster for Health Education, is one 
which is a joint elfort of teacher and children; 
a poster which changes, develops and is com- 
pleted under the childreiTs eyes within a fort- 
night or three weeks. The ''clown” and "brush” 
posters are in this category ; the children have 
helped to complete them, and they have then 
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served their purpose and should be put away to 
be used again at a later dale if required. 

Those Teeth 

The stock topic with which the young teacher 
is invariably asked to deal is that of '"care of the 
teeth." All the way up the school tlirougli every 
age group this topic is, so-to-spt‘ak, a "hardy 
annual.’' Yet there is little (‘vuhaiee of good 
hygienic habits and well kept teeth eviui in th(' 
young adolesc ('lit al)out to leave' se'hool Hu' 
main reason for this is not lar to sc'ek , we' are' 
far too prone to pronounce liard and last lules 
with regard to teeth (leaning, with little' thought 
to the means in the* child’s ])owe'i to e'aiiy out 
our mstiuctions. Numbeis ol iainilu's do not 
possess tooth brushes, otlu'rs shaie' one biusli 
for the whole family, and il a child does peassess 
his own tooth brush, he* has to make' do with it 
for months and ye. us re'gardless ol its eondition 
The writer knows ol a family where' a rae k ol 
live toothbruslu's weie' kept in the balhioom, 
one for each nu'inbe'r ol the' lamily, thc'se 
brushes were always bone' dry at <inv time' ol the' 
day or night whenever they were investigate'd 
'riie family consisted of young jx'ople' ove'r s('h(X>l 
age and all of them had had a secondary 
grammar school education. 11 the lu'alth 
teaching in the schools is to se'i \’(' any uselul 
purpose, then first and loremost the teacher 
must know the home conditions beloie she' 
begins to advocate te'e'th brushing. An enthusi- 
astic teacher said to lu'r class of iive-ye'ar-olds 
one day, "I want you to clean yoni te'eth ('veiy 
morning befoie you come to school." d'he next 
day she asked them if they had rc'inembe'U'd to 
do so, whereupon one little girl said she couldn’t 
clean her teeth, and on being asked, why^ she 
leplied, "Jk'cause they won’t come out." The 
child presumably had never seen anybody biush 
their teeth, other than dentures. 

We have been told that bits of food lelt 
between our teeth de'coinpose', .ind tlie ae.ids 
then formed eat into the enamel of the teeth. 
This particularly happens at night time when the 
body is at rest and the tongue is inactive; so 
the custom of brushing the teeth List thing at 
night and indeed at other times too is firmly 
established in many of us, and some enthusiasts 


go so far as to advocate brushing the teeth after 
every meal. There are others who are not 
favourable to much teeth brushing, for, they 
say, only very good sound teeth will stand up to 
frequent hard brushing. First and foremost a 
good set of ti'cth unspoilt by decay dejiends not 
so much on brushing as on the quality of the 
enamel, cemc'nt and dentine for which the 
individual re(|uires suitable food, sunshine, and 
a go(jd circulation in tlii' gums. Indirectly mie 
might say, mannerly and caieful mid-morning 
milk drinking, }denty of exercise in the fresh air 
and suii, an' sti'ps towards caie of the teeth. 

The writer was brought up in the older school, 
but 111 the light of recent lesearch regarding the 
care of tec'th, has modified her views. Many of 
us who have estabhslu'd habits of teeth cleaning 
would ieel a definite discomtort il \\\) relaxed 
or changc'd our daily routine. The ik'W school 
IS not suggesting a lU'glt'cd of mouth hygiene. 
It recognizes Ih.it g.irglmg with a mouth wash 
ol salt and wat(*r would go lai towards main- 
taining (T'anhiK'ss and freshness in the mouth. 
Healing all this in mind, what should the children 
b(' taught in the schoor^ 

Model ate teetli brushing will certainly do no 
harm provided the child has his own brush and 
provided it is properly kept m a reasonable con- 
dition and renewed when necessary. If the 
teacher holds the view that IIk' ( hildren should 
learn to clean their teeth, then they should be 
shown th(' ])rocedure m the classroom, asking 
one child to bring his own toothbrush to school 
and by clear instruction to the class, show him 
how to use it, Imishmg up with a gargle of salt 
and water. 11 this demonstration had beim done 
m tlu' little giiTs class, how tar less confused she 
would have been, and assuredly she would have 
gone home and told them all about the demon- 
stration ('are of the ti'cth also includes teaching 
the children <l right attitude towards visiting 
the dentist. Tradition and stories of the crude 
(Ic'iitistiy of the ])ast hav(', with a natural fear 
ol pam, implanted a horror of the dentist, and 
only carelul teaching will slowly dispel this , 
there are still many mothers who will not allow 
theii childn'ii to go to the clinic, or are easily 
pi'isuaded by the children themselves not to 
make them undeigo dental treatment. Far 
more co-operation between dentists and teachers 
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together with tactful persuasion will do much 
to expel this deplorable attitude towaids the 
school dentist. The infant school is the place to 
lay the foundation of a new outlook, and then 
later on it is to be hoped that childi on in their 
teens will no longer fear liaving their teeth 
looked after. 

Health Experience 

Children store up dehnite experiences and 
react to them, they will not become paragons, 
and many a teacher may become disheartenial. 
Sometimes it seems almost impossible to carry 
out this method ol individual 1 (‘aching in a class- 
roorn of forty to lilty cliildren, but it it is ns('d 
quite amazing results can be achu'ved. 'riieie 
aie many irrefutable reasons lor reducing tlie 
numbers in the classes, not the least being that 
of being able efficiently to teach children how to 


live healthily. Meanwhile much can be achieved 
under the present conditions, the work in the 
Infant School forms a solid foundation for the 
biological and social aspects stressed in the later 
years of school life. The teaching should be posi- 
tive, and no reference should be made to the 
ill el tenets of bad habits. 

It serves little purpose to inculcat(‘ so-called 
good habits into tlie child legardless of the 
child’s home eiiviionment. \\V must understand 
the limitations of a two- roomed house or 
teiK'meiit with inadequate sanitary facilities. 
Let eveiy teachei take for granted that she has 
the wholehearted co-operation of the parents, 
and hearing the parents’ point of view is not the 
least of the forms of expeiience invaluable foi 
the broadminded and sympathetic teachei. 

Oui ultimate aim is to make the nation more 
fastidious without being faddists, a bit more 
particulai, wathout becoming jirudes. 
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E miglit take as our guide the quota- 
tion from tlie Book of Proverbs — 
Better is a dinner of herbs where love 
is than a stalled ox and haired therewith. 

Environment ])lays an especially impoitant 
part in the develojmient of the young child, who 
is absorbing the experiences ol lile not from 
books but Irom his actual suiroundmgs. The 
school stall aie a more important part of the 
child's enviionment than the actual jihysical 
conditions. It must never be forgotten that 
there are many happy and successliil schools 
where the physical conditions .ire adverse, but 
that no school is liealthy, howevei jierfeetlv 
equipped, where the einotiomil atmosphiu'e does 
not provide .stability, secuiily, and tlu* right 
type ol alfectionate interest. 

The world of medicine is becoiniiig increas- 
ingly conscious that mental health may be more 
important than physical health, and that moie 
people are ill because they are unhappy than are 
unhappy because they are ill 

The Building 

The perfcH'tly planned and situated school is 
rare, and most tcaclu’is have to adapt existinf^ 
conditions so that they may b(' as suitable as is 
possible. While we could wish for more new 
schools than there are at present, il the 
“national cake” would allow of il, it is a good 
thing to stagger the building of new sc'hools. 
Ideas are constantly developing and changing in 
the light of experienc(‘, and ik'W materials and 
methods become available with the rapid 
scumtihc developments of the tune. 

The Ministry of lidiication lays down definite 
‘‘Standards for School Premises" which prescribe 
certain minimum standards of spacing, heating, 
lighting, ventilation, playground accommo- 
dation, lavatory and washing accommodation, 
cloakroom facilities and so on. These must be 


adhered to as a minimum or improved upon to 
([uahty tor financial aid when a new school 
is built. When a major alteration to a school is 
undertaken tlu' Ministry urge that the school be 
brought as nearly to the minimum standards for 
new schools as the size of the building will allow. 
Idle latest revision of standards came before 
Parliament in October, 1951, and operates from 
that date. 

1. Ventilation. While breathing, everyone 
takes in oxygen from the air and gives back to 
it carbon dioxide. Unless the room is ventilated 
the oxygiMi ('out cut will be gradually reduced, 
and in extreme conditions, such as those found 
m a damaged submarine, death would eventually 
occur through lack of oxygen. 

('ross ventilation is important and is secured 
by having windows on both sides of a room, 01 
by windows on one side of the room with clere- 
story windows on the opposite side above the 
level of the door. Windows which fold or slide to 
open aie found in modern infants' schools with 
french windows for easy access to the play- 
ground. The hot air of a room naturally rises 
while fresh air enters nearer the floor. The older 
sash type of window should be opened at the 
top as well as at the bottom. 

Th(‘ teacher should make sure that window 
cords and fittings are in working order, that 
window poles are available where necessary, and 
that any new painting has not made the windows 
stick. 'Any defects should be reported to th(‘ 
head teacher. 

The windows should only be closed completely 
in foggy weather. In sunny weather they should 
be opened wide to admit direct sunlight except 
on the occasions, rare m Britain, when the sun- 
light proves uncomfortably strong. Vita-glass, 
which allows valuable parts of the sun’s rays to 
pass through it, is generally considered to be 
too expensive for present use. 

2. Floors. Wood blocks are most suitable for 
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classroom floors, while rubber composition tiles 
aie ideal for corridors and canteens. Quarry 
tiles should be used if possible for lavatories, 
kitchens and larders. Modern buildings have 
electric points for electric scrubb(M s and polishers. 
Scrubbing wooden floors tends to cause splinter- 
ing and rot, and wooden floois are now treated 
with a sealing compound to stop the collection 
and retention of dust and are swept with a 
sweeping compound at regular intervals. Dust 
encourages the spread of infection • note how 
hospitals avoid s]U(‘ading blanket dust m bed- 
making by oiling the blankets in each washing 
pioci'ss. A special oil which does not soil 
clothing or limbs can be obtained for floois used 
for physical training. 

Individual mats are advisable for the physical 
tiaining period where the condition of the floor 
is not ideal, d'hey allow barefoot exercises to be 
given without risk from splinters and save 
('lothing from bc'coniing soiled when lying-down 
exaaxises are given. These mats should be used 
will'll the physical tiaining lesson is given out ol 
doors. Mats are also very useful wlien small 
children sit on the floor giouped round the 
teacher for story telling and linger plays. 

3. Artificial Lighting. Standards of lighting 
are laid down by the Ministry; fluorescent 
lighting is not considered suitable. If the lack of 
electricity or gas necessitate the use of paralhn 
lamps, strict safety measures must be observed 
against fire. 

4. Heating. vSome form of central heating is 
usual in schools to-day, but it is advisable to 
have a gas hie 01 an elect nc hre in addition for 
the youngest children. Small children lose heat 
more quickly owing to their larger body surface 
in relation to weight. There are many days in 
l^ritain, in onr so-c'alled summer, when the 
central heating is not available, yet the teinpeia- 
ture may be low enough to wai rant the use ot an 
elcctiic lire or a gas lire for the youngest 
children. Such a hre may be very useful when 
children are imdresstHl lor medical inspection 
and as a snpplement to the central heating 111 
unusually cold weather. The hre must be well 
guarded or so placed as to avoid any danger of 
clothing catching hie from it. (ias taps and 
switches iiinst be out ol the reach of small lingers. 
A thermometer should be kept in the classroom 


and placed on an inside wall out of draughts, 
either hot or cold. The best temperature for a 
classroom is bo'^F, a temj:>erature below 50"^ is 
too low for comfort, while a temperature of 70^" 
and above tends to produce headache and 
lassitude. 

5. Decorating and Furnishing. Happily, most 
schools have now shed their dark utilitarian 
paint and have blossomed forth in gay and 
pleasing pastel shades. This makes for mental 
health by its biightness and pleasing effect, and 
lor physical healtli in that it is usually lepaintcd 
or re-distempered rather sooner than was its 
dark predecessor. Tlie colour scheme should, 
however, bear some relalion to practical politics, 
and in an old type ol building a dark skirting 
board will be less oflensive to the eye than a 
rapidly soiled light one- an inevitable occurrence 
when floors are cleaned. In new buildings the 
skirting board area is olten of the same material 
as the flooring with rounded coineis to facilitate 
cleaning. In an mdustiial distiict it is quite 
impractical to paint the outside of the building 
a delicate shadi', as it will be an eyesore in a very 
short time. It can be gay and pleasing without 
th(' colours being too delicate. 

Curtains should be reduced to a minimum. 
When it is necessary to use them, e.g. where 
sliding cupboard doors cannot be supplied, they 
should be easily washable. Regular washing 
should be planned either through official 
channels or through the goodwill of selected 
parents. 

It is important to have plenty of floor space, 
and fuinituie should be easily movable. The 
most modern school iumture is made of tubulai 
steel, and may be designed to stack if the size 
of the room will not allow of floor space for the 
childien's many activities in addition to that for 
the lurniture. The children are a little more 
liable to bump themselves on the stacking fuini- 
ture owing to its projections. It should be 
possible to have dilferent sizes of chairs and 
tables m the same classroom to ht the wide 
vaiiation in the sizes of children of the same age. 

6. Apparatus. Ample cupboard space is im- 
portant. Small apparatus used by each child 
can be kept in a pretty cotton bag attached to 
the chair, dlie bag should be easily washable. 
If clay pipes are used for blowing soap bubbles, 
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they should be supplied to each individual. Cement glaze lor tlie walL is washable and 
These, along w'ith balloons and toy trumj)ets cheaper than tiles , quarry tiles aie the modem 

should not be used by all and sundry because of choice for tlie Hooi. Ihc stall should make suu 

the danger of spreading infection by the mouth, that the lavatory chains are long enough tor the 

Waterproof pinafores to protect the clothing children to reach (they can be lengthened if 

from splashes should be supplied for water play, necessary). Toilet paper should be available. 
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lor dolly's wash-day, and perhaps lor painting 
at easels. 

7. The Playground. The surface of the play- 
ground should be hard, level and diy, and hirgi 
enough to allow of plenty of free activity with 
balls, hoops, skipping lopes, tricycles, toy 
perambulators ami so on, as well as foi ceitain 
physical training lessons when the weathei will 
allow. Tarmacadam is softer and less slippeiy 
than concrete and is therefore to b(' prefened 

8. Cluakrooni.s and Lavatories. Lavatories and 
basins of a suitable size and height are usually 
supplied. In temporary buildings it is possible 
to adapt larger lavatories by using a platform to 
fit round the pedestal and an extra seal of a 
small size superimposed on the larger one. 


Drinking lountams aie pieterable to individual 
mugs. All the toilet facilities need daily siijiei- 
vision to make sure that they aic cleiiii, diy, and 
in good order. Training in the proiier use of the 
toilet, with hand-w'ashmg after the toilet and 
before meals, is jiart of the cliildren’s education 
111 healthy living. 

Ifach child should have his own jicg on winch 
to hang his clothes, the peg beaimg the child’s 
name 01 some symbol wiiu li the younger child 
learns to u'cognize as Ins own. 11 there are shoe- 
boxes for changing shoes- a very desirable thing 
to do they should be labelled in the same way 
as should be the child's towel, comb, and rest- 
bed if these are suiiplied. Individual towels 
should be hung sullicieiitly far apart not to 
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touch one another, and weekly or more frequent 
laundering arranged. Steel combs are best for 
they can be boiled weekly. 

In the new schools drying rooms are provided 
with suhicient space to dry the out-door cloth- 
ing of about half the school poi)ulation. A 


plication with all its dangers to subsequent 
health and to hfe. 

General measures against infection include the 
spacing of the children to the greatest advantage. 
Each child has his individual bed, blanket, small 
towel and comb and uses this one and no other. 



Fig. 4 
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domestic boiler provides a scpaiate hol-water 
system for this. 

Precautions Against Infectioii 

In combating the spread of infectious diseases 
live aspects should be boine m mind — 

I. General Prevent ive Measures used at all 
'rimes. The younger the age gioup with whicli 
the teacher is working the more meticulous must 
these precautions be. Young children, parti- 
cularly those under five, arc liable to more severe 
attacks of the infectious diseases, paiticulaiiy 
whooj)ing cough and measles, and are more 
likely to develop broncho-pneumonia as a com- 


The spacing of individual towels, the stacking 
of b('ds .so that blankets arc not in contact with 
one another, the arianging of the beds with 
heads and feet alternating during the rest 
peiiod, the keeping of crayons, pencils and the 
curient exercise book in the child’s own bag, the 
avoidance of toys which are put in the mouth, 
and the washing of hands after using the toilet 
and before eating are all matters which require 
constant attention. 

One cannot do better at this point than 
quote Dr. Auden’s remarks on infectious 
diseases and immunity, which appeared in the 
Supplementary Volume of the Practical Infant 
Teacher published in 1948. 
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Much has been learnt in the last forty years 
about the causes of those diseases whidi can be 
passed from one person to another and the means 
of transmission are now much better understood, 
so that the methods formerly intended to prevent 
their spread have undergone considerable modi- 
fication. When infectious diseases hospitals were 
first established, it was confidently exjiected 
that the removal and isolation of a person suffer- 
ing from such an infection would biing about a 
very large reduction in the general incidence of 
such infections. 

Experience has shown that this is not the case 
and we now understand why this is so. What we 
have to remember is that when we speak of an 
‘'infectious disease'' we do not really nucui a 
concrete entity, such as “a chair," or "a horse," 
or so on, but a certain combination of physical 
signs and symptoms which occurs so often m our 
experience that we give a name to the mental 
picture we thus form and argue tlierefi'om that 
whenever this particular combination occuis, it 
arises from the same causative agency which 
we know to be some form of living organism. 

Thus when we meet with a combmalion of a 
distinctive rash, sore throat and raised lem|)era- 
ture arising suddenly, we give to this conilima- 
tion the title '"scarlet fever" to distinguish it 
from certain other combinations and specific 
signs to which we attach other titles 

The Real Nature of the Symptoms 

Our knowledge of bacteriology has taken us a 
step further, for it has shown us that many of 
these different combinations of signs and symp- 
toms arc universally associated with the presence 
of some individual micro-organism, and arc the 
result of their ])resence m the body of the sick 
person. What therefore we call the "disease" is 
in reality the reaction of the tissues of his body 
to the results of this invasion. 

Toxins and Anti-toxins 

But we know, too, that tliis reaction will vary 
widely from person to person, for the degree of 
defence which the body can put up against the 
invading organisms depends upon the power of 
his tissues to neutralize the nocuous substances 


(toxins) which are produced by their growth. 
If we have suffered from a previous invasion of 
this particular organism our tissues are capable 
of producing an anti-ioxin which can neutralize 
the toxins produced and hence a subsequent 
invasion will not produce the characteristic 
combination of symp)toms. 

The Carrier Problem 

The micro-organisms may thus gain a footing 
but cannot ])roduce tliat reaction which we call 
disease. But th(;y are quite capable of producing 
this combination if transferred to a new host 
who is not so protected. This is the essence of the 
"(MiTier jU'oblem" and c'xplains the failure of 
the infectious hospital as a means of preventing 
the spncul of infectious disease. It is clear that 
even if (‘very case showing the characteristic and 
s])ecilic combination of symptoms were isolated, 
th(‘rc would still remain outside and going about 
m the population many persons who, though 
showing no signs whatever of "disease," were 
haibounng the micro-organism in (piestion. 

IhMH'e when wi* sj)eak of an epidemic of, say, 
scarlet lever or diphtheria, or infantile paralysis 
we must judge its extent, not by the number of 
cases of "disease," but by the epidemic pre- 
valence of the individual organism amongst the 
poj)ulation at iisk. 

Immunity from hifection 

1dns brings us to another V(‘iy important 
result We know that by getting repeated small 
infections of the various disease-jiroducing 
organisms our tissues are gradually educated to 
provide sulhcieiit anti-toxin to raise our im- 
munity to a very considci .ible (extent. Thus we 
find that, when there are cases of diphtheria in 
an institution, the number of the children who 
can be shown by the so-called Schick test to 
develop imimmity rises 

We find also tluj same result in the children m 
attendance at urban Elementary Schools. Thus 
a very higli propoition of five-year-olds are 
"jiositive" to the test, in other words are 
susceptible to attack, but among the ten-year- 
olds a very considerable number have gained 
an immunity. 
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This is true also of scarlet fever, and though a 
simmering outbreak of scarlet fever in a school 
causes a great deal of anxiety, yet we may 
extract this amount of comfort from the trouble, 
that many of the children arc acquiring a life- 
long immunity against scarlet fever by their con- 
tact with those who ate harbouring the organism 

Immunization 

But the knowledge thus gained hel])S us still 
further, for by inoculation willi small doses of 
the toxin or poison produced by growing the 
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Jiiutiiinizaiwn 

oigamsms m the laboiatoiy we can produce the 
s<mie H'sult witli certainty and at our own tinu‘ 
without waiting for Natuie's somewhat hap- 
hazard methods d'his is now very largely done 
111 the (Mse ol diphtliei i<i. 

An impoitant pait of llu' pieximtive work is 
(hphth('iia immuni/ation wliu'h has reduced the 
incideni'e of th(‘ oiKa^ dreaded disease to a 
laiity and the d(‘ath ia((‘ to caimshing point 
Tliis happy state' ol allairs will not coiitmue 
unless the schools contiiiiu' to populaiize the 
scheme. Records should be k(‘pt in inlant schools 
()[ childien who are immunized and the ]')arents 
ol those not so [)rol(‘ct('d should be encouraged 
to acce])t immunization foi tliem In some 
distiicts doctors visit the schools periodically to 
immunize unprotected children and to give 
“tc'fieslu'r’' doses to those immunized m infancy. 
In addition, the child wclfaie centies piovide 
immunization. 


One cannot leave the question of general 
measures against infection without mentioning 
the subject of “food poisoning. “ Attacks of 
diarrhoea and sickness can be very serious in 
young children, the younger the child the more 
serious is the attack. Young children soon 
collapse from a serious fluid loss, or “dehy- 
dration.” Faeces may or may not contain the 
germs causing food poisoning. Soiled knickers or 
anything soiled by faeces must never be washed 
in the same sink oi wash-basin as crockery, 
however limited the washing accommodation 
available. A parcel of soiled clothing sent home 
is preferable. Thorough washing of crockery 
with hot water is necessary, and it is not suit- 
able for a child to wash its own crockery. 
Ideally, ciockeiy should be drained without the 
use ol towels for drying put poses. 

(diildrc'D w'ho have "skin trouble" of any kind 
should not wash at school unless they use an 
individual bowl which no one else uses, until 
permission has been given by the school nurse 
or the school doctor, ddiis also applies to child- 
ren with sore eyes who wish to wash their faces. 

The cleaning ol teeth in school is not generally 
advisable When it is undertaken children 
should not spit into the wash basins where 
children may wash their faces, but into some 
other receptacle. Each toothbrush should be 
so.ik(‘d wec'kly in a Dettol solution in its own 
mug. What one can do with impunity m the 
small household group one cannot do without 
risk in a larger group. Most people carry some 
geims in the nose and tin oat which may infect 
othois. Wo d(‘velop a ceitain immunity to the 
genus of till' people we hv(‘ with, but are not 
immune to the germs of a larger group. That is 
why it is not unusual for previously healthy 
childien to have a crop of colds and coughs 
during their fust months at school and then 
settle down and keep well again. 

I )aily handkerchief drill is advisable for young 
children. Handkerchiefs should be kept in 
jiocket.s or in a washable case with a strap to 
hang over the shoulders. I'hese are attractive 
and are enjoyed by small girls; it is most 
insanitary to pin handkerchiefs to a dress. It 
IS not uncommon to hud children of five who 
lidve no idea of blowing their noses, and when 
requested to do so they snilf upwards or blow 
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through the mouth. Mucli time and jxitience 
may be necessary before tlie art is learnt. Some- 
times a clenionsl ration witli a bit of tissue jiaper 
or cotton wool, lield in the fingers and blown, 
first by the mouth until it moves, and then by 
the nose with the mouth closed, will ti'aeh tlie 
child to blow his nose. SetTiit^ is belie\’inr^ 
Nurse will help by demoiislrating nose drill at 


go out to work and then' is no one at home 
some schools have compiled a list of “accommo- 
datioii addn'sses," m other words the mother 
has supplied the address ol a relative or neigh- 
bour who is willing to look aftcT the child in an 
('mergeiK'y. This has woiked well. 

Any child wTo is 'Te\a"rish/’ lac whose tem- 
pi'ratuie is above gfS- 4 , ought to be at home and 
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the clinic, the (Tild inliahng and (‘xhaling a 
solution of bicarbonate of sod.i, consisting of one 
teas])oonful of bicaibonate to oik' ]nnt of water. 

2, The Early Rec o^iution of IjiJci lions J)i senses 
and Their Exclusion from the Troup. The school 
doctor or the sf'hool nurse if eithei is available 
should always be eonsiiUed wluaa'ver a cliild is 
suspected of having an infectious disease. In 
many cases the teacher may iioIkt' on greeting 
the children that all is not well with a child and 
may save a great divd of inh'ction by quickly 
separating that child tiom th(‘ giouj). 11iis 
survey of the children on then daily aiiival at 
school is most important. The child suspected 
of having an infectious disease should be sent 
lioriie, if possible, until a dehmte diagnosis (am 
be made. Failing this lu' should be kcqit away 
from the other children. Where many mothers 


in b('d for his own sake and lor that of the lest 
oi th(‘ school A clinical thcimometi'r and 
j)raclicc in using it can be a valuabk^ su])]dement 
to one’s geiK'ral impressions when nurse's advice 
is not leadily available. Idlings to look out for 
aie (Ik‘ bhstei-hke sjiols ol (diiikenpox, the 
watciy c‘yc's and running nos(‘ ])icct‘ding and 
accom])aiiying the measl(\s lash, the general 
blusli and sore throat ol scarlet hwer, the 
swelling in iiont of lh(' (‘ai and above the jaw 
line of mumps (not m the neck, please note), and 
th(‘ spasmodic cough ])receding the actual 
whoo]) of wdiooping cough. Any child with 
vomiting and/or diarihoea should be sent home. 

Verrucas occur on tlu‘ soles of the feet and are 
usually jiainful, sometimes ( ausmg flu* child to 
lini]). I hey should Ia* watclied tor it any bare- 
foot \vork Ol swimming is undertaken. They 
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Incubation and Exclusion ]^lrioi:)s of 'ihk Commoner iNFEcnous Diseases 

It should be undcistood, when this tabic is used, that infectious disease isajirocess, not an entity, and that the 
piocess IS liable to niodilication by many t irc umstanies The peiiod inducited m the second and third columns 
of this table should, theiefore, be re^anhsl as approximate onK Just as infectious disease's behave differently 
in dith rent individuals so (‘pidemics behave ditteienth in diflen'ut types ol area The medical ollicer of health 
or school medical ollicer must thcrefoie decide how fai the snggc'stioiis contained in the table' below are applicable 
to local conditions and what are the best mcMsuies of contiol in his own area It is, however, the opinion of 
the Ministries that the Kules pmvei nin^^ exclusion of contacts should not be moic' iigicl than those suggested 
bc'low 


, Interval 
Usual I between 
Incubation I onset and 
l^erioci I appearance 
(days) I of rash 


Ucuiod of ifxc liision 

Contacts, 1 e, the other mem- 
bcis of the family or house- 
Patients hold living together as a 

lainily, that is, in one tenc- 
I nient 


Scarlet Ee\cu i 7 


7 days aftei dischaige from 
hospital or from liome isolation 
(unlc'ss “cold in the' head,” 
discharge fiom the nose or eai, 
sore till oat, or “septic spots" 
be* present) 


’ days titter the lemoval of the 
])atient to hospital or the be- 
ginning of his isolation at home 


Diphtheria 


iMctisIes 7 1-1 I ^ ^ 


Oerman 

]\Ie;isI( s 


0 

Whooping 

Cough 

, 0 1 S 

1 


.Mumps 

12 2S 

1 


Chicken pox 

1 1 2 I 


Smallpox 

10 21 

3 


Until pioiiouncecl by a medical 
linn titioner to be free from 
infection 


i.| da\s tiftei the tippcsii .iiu (' ol 
the* lash if the clnld ai)pc,ns 
well 


I 7 da\'s liom the a])peaian((' ol 
I theJash 

28 days from the bc'gmning ol 
, the chaiticteiistii cough 


I E| d.iys lioin the onset of the' 

I disease or 7 days fioni the sub 
sidencc of all swelling 

T4 days from the date of the 
I appc'a ranee of the lash 

Until the patient is pronounced 
I by a medical practitioner to be 
I free from infection 


7 cia>s aftei the removal of the 
liatiiuit to hosj'utal, or the be- 
ginning of his isoLition at home. 
If there be any suspicious signs 
the child should be excluded 
iurthc'i until pronounced by a 
medical ])ractitioner to be free 
from inflection 

Inlaiits who have not had tlu' 
disease should be excluded for 
1-1 clays from the date of 
appeaianee of the rash m the 
lust case' in the' house Other 
contacts cun attend school 
\ny contact siilleiing Irom a 
(ough, (old, chill cjr led eyes 
should b(‘ immediately ex- 
cluded 

N(mc 


fill. lilts who have not had the 
(lisc'ase should be c'xducled for 
I ^1 days bom the date of onset 
of I he dise.is(* in the lust case m 
the house 

I NoiU' 


None 


21 days unless lecently success- 
fully vaccinated when exclu- 
sion IS unnecessary. 
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resemble corns or warts, are spread by a “virus,” 
and are mildly contagious in damp surroundings. 
Children with verrucas should not go to swim- 
ming baths, or do barefoot physical training or 
dancing in school until the verruca is cured , 
this may take some time, the use of communal 
gym shoes is liable to increase the spread of 
verrucas. Suspected sullerers can be referred 
to the school doctor or the school nurse who will 
arrange for treatment. Many authorities have 
schemes whereby chiropody treatment is avail- 
able. Severe cases may need moie elaborate* 
treatment at the skin department of a hospital. 
The mother may prefer to arrange treatment 
through her general practitioner and tins 
arrangement is equally satisfactory. 

Ringworm of the scalp and body, and scabies 
are becoming rarities nowadays. If there is any 
doubt as to a child’s fitness for school, advice 
will be given by the School Health Service. 

3. Removal of the Source oj Infection, 'Hie 
length of time during which a child may be a 
danger to others when sulleimg from an in- 
fectious disease cannot be exactly defined. Tlu* 
minimum length of absence Irom school which 
IS considered safe by the Ministry of Health and 
the Ministry of Education for the diilei(‘nt 
infections is expressed in a circular and this 
should be adhered to It may be, however, that 
the period should be longei either m the mteiests 
of the child or the community. The general 
practitioner is the best judge ot this. A running 
ear, septic sores and so on may be reasons for 
lengthening the period of absence from school m 
the interests of the community as well as those 
of the child. If the teac'her is not satisfied that 
all is well when the child returns to school, and 
the child has not brought a medical certilicate 
that he is fit foi school, he sliould be sent home 
until the school nurse or school doctor can be 
consulted. 

4. The Control oj Contacts. Here again the 
Ministries of Health and Education have given 
advice in their circular. The regulations are 
less drastic than they used to be, jiartly on 
account of the less serious nature of infectious 
diseases in recent years, and partly because it is 
increasingly recognized that tin* children fre- 
quently meet out of school hours in any case. 
The importance of continuity of educalion 

5-(E 1148) 


looms larger in view of the above considerations. 
It is the teacher’s duty to refer to the circular, 
part ol which is leproduced opposite, and to follow 
out its instructions with regard to contacts. 

5. Disinfection, Infections are spread much 
more by close personal contacts than by inani- 
mate obj(H'ts, although tlu‘se play a ceitain part. 
1 he greatest antidotes to the spread ot infection 
are plenty of space with fresh air and sunlight, 
general cleanliness and the avoidance of dust 
and dirt, (diemical disinfectants, e g. ‘Torrna- 
hn,” are still used, however, after the occurrence 
of infectious diseases. The iloors, desks and 
walls are well sprayed and the room lelt with 
doors and windows shut for several hours. This 
ha^ a ceitain value and tlu* irritating smell at 
least ensures that the room will be widl venti- 
lated afterwards. 

Rest and Sleep 

The following chait shows the optimum 
amount of sli'ep required by children and young 
people ac'cording to such eminent authorities as 
Sir |. ( iichton Brown, Dr. ('Umient Dukes, Dr. 
Hyslop, and Professor A. Key. 



[ \ ( rhf'/J) Pr Hyslop 

L " •'T f rof /I 

[ j Am.v^^un Schools (SuiHAi) 

SoTiK' infant schools anange a rest period on 
studelua bi'ds for tin* youngest group. In many 
homes m crowdial areas the children do not get 
sullicuait sleep at night. Even if the parents 
lealize the value of “early to bed” the streets 
may be too noisy to allow the children to rest, 
particulaily diiiing the light summer evenings. 
Such children in particular benefit in health and 
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general alertness, resist infections better, and 
gain more weight wlien a rest period is arranged. 
Stretcher beds and blankets bearing the child’s 
personal symbol aic stored in racks covered by 
curtains or in cupboards with sliding doors. 
Arrangements must be made to have the blankets 
washed at regular intervals. Individual blankets 
require additional washing after being e.\poscd 


Children who do not sleep will lie quietly and 
relax and, provided new children join the class 
in small groups, there is no difficulty in getting 
the custom accepted by newcomers. 

In warm weather a quiet shady place out of 
doors is ideal for a rest period. Such conditions 
are rarely available and alternative arrange- 
ments will have to be improvised. 



to infectious disease. Often the mother of the 
sick child will undertake this. The childien 
should alternate heads and feet in using the 
beds so that greater distances between heads 
may minimize infection. The rest is usually 
taken after the mid-day meal, and if this is 
eaten in school the rest peiiod may follow on as 
soon as a visit to the toilet has been paid. If the 
children go home to lunch the rest is taken at 
the beginning of the afternoon school period. 
Shoes are removed and the child is rolled in 
his blanket. He lies on the bed without a pil- 
low. The teacher occupies herself quietly or sits 
near a child who is unaccustomed to the new 
regime. 


Milk in Schools 

One third of a pint of milk is now supplied free 
of charge for eacli child. The milk is delivered 
ill bottles of the approjiriate size and fresh 
drinking streaws are provided for each bottle. 
These straws should be destroyed after use along 
with the caps covering the milk. The bottles 
usually arrive in cruet-like crates and the empties 
must be restacked in the crates for return to the 
suppliers. 

Milk is a valuable food, supplying as it does 
not only body building material and heat and 
energy pioviders but vitamins or protective 
substances and mineral salts. Vitamins prevent 
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certain diseases while mineral salts are vital to 
the chemistry of the body. Of course it is 
possible to have too much of a good thing, and 
for this reason one third of a pint lias been 
chosen as a suitable amount of milk to be taken 
by each child in school. It would not be ideal for 
a school child to live entirely on milk, and if more 
than a pint to a pint and a halt of milk is taken 
during the day (including that used in cooking) 
the child’s appetite for solid food tends to become 
impaired. The amount of milk consumed daily 
is a point often discussed by the doctor with the 
over-conscientious over-anxious type of parent 
whose child has a faddy appetite. 

The time at which the child takes the milk 
varies according to the local ('onditions, one of 
which will be the time of its delivery at school. 
Where no school dinners are provided, or where 
they are only provided for a few ('hildren, milk 
drinking may be arranged so as to be part of the 
social training of the youngest age gioup. 
Tables arc made to look attractive, hands are 
washed, grace is said, rusks may be given to 
encourage strong and clean teeth and gums, 
the children tak(' it m turn to wait on each otluT 
and a social occasion results lii districts where 
the journey to school takes some time, 01 where 
there are doubts as to the adcnpiacy of the break- 
fasts given to the children, it may be ])ossible to 
start the morning with milk. In any case it 
should not be given too close to the child’s mid- 
day meal. 

Certain childnsi may be selectc'd by tin' doctoi 
for an additional bottle of milk in the alternoon. 
The milk order is vanned to suit the number of 
attendances, but where some unexpectial 
absences from school have lelt a surplus of milk 
the teacher should give an alternoon bottle ol 
milk to children selected at her discretion. Milk 
should not be sent home. Clnldn'n not taking 
milk should b(? brought to the notice of the 
school doctor. 

Vitamin Supplements 

On tlic school doctor’s recommendation a 
relatively small nurnbcT of children will be 
supplied with vitamin sup])l(‘m(mts to be taken 
in school. This usually takes the form of Cod 
Liver Oil and Malt. The mother’s consent is 


obtained by the doctor, and jars or tins of malt 
and oil are supplied by the local authority. 
These children are seen at regular intervals by 
the school doctor, probably at the nearest clinic. 
There their progress is reviewed until the child’s 
health improves and the order is cancelled. I he 
child IS usually asked to supply his own spoon 
the washing of sticky “malt” .spoons is apt to 
be a problem. A monitor to supervise those 
taking malt and oil works wonders, especially 
il it is .someone with an ambition to become a 
nurse. A list of children taking the.se supple- 
ments should be kept and an eye kept on the 
supply to see that it is diminishing at a suitabk' 
late. Vitamin supjilements should not be .s(Uit 
liome. 

Accident Prevention 

A great deal can be done in the infant .s( hools 
to further the work of accident prevention. Pre- 
cautions will naturally be taken in (he .sidiool 
itself to avoid accidents. ILirns and scalds havi' 
a high mortality rale when children are the 
victims. 

Any coal, gas, or electric tires, also gas 
boilers must be suitably guarded and the 
guards so arranged that iiKpiiring lingeis cannot 
nanovT them. Electric kettk^s must be placed 
so as to avoid accidents, and it should b(' 
remembered that children visit statt rooms and 
cloackrooms at times when supervision is not 
possible. The samii care must be taken in 
respect of kettles boiling on gas cookers or 
electric cookers oi even coal tires. All buildings 
arc not modern and many impiovizations have 
to be made, but safety tirst and the danger of 
burns and .scalds to young children must never 
be forgotten. 

A few infant .schools have steps leading to the 
playground. If these become dangeious in icy 
weather replacement by a ramp may be po.ssible 
and advisable. Alteiiiatively extia handrails 
will lielp. Holes in tin* jilayground should be 
reported, and repairs reciuested before accidents 
hapjien. 

Any disinfectant should be kept well out of 
reach. 

The greatest peril is on tlie roads and con- 
se([uently the greatest contribution the infant 
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school can make to accident prevention is by 
teacliing '‘kerb drill" in the school The loll of 
road accidents in life and limb is appallingly 
high, and it is extraordinary with what com- 
placency the nation appears to regard this. One 
is tempted to think that were the same death 
roll and damage rate caused by any disease, 
an outcry would at once arise and everytlnng 


traffic. They get to know the cliildren and a 
very friendly relationship usually exists. In 
addition to preventing accidents at the time, 
valuable education in correct road use results 
from this direction of traffic. Refore this and 
similar arrangements were made intrepid school 
stafl often acted as voluntary traffic wardens 
without any distinguishing marks or authority. 
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possible would b(' done to prevent its le-occur- 
rence and to reduce its eliects. Safety lirst on 
the roads can be taught and learned in many 
ways. Miniature pedestram crossings, Belisha 
beacons, traffic lights, are brought into use with 
a cliild to act as a policeman on point duty. 
Tricycles to lepresent motoi traffic, and plenty 
of "pedestrians" waiting to cross the load all 
contribute to show how danger may be avoided 
and are great fun for the cliildren. Many schools 
near busy mam roads have a Traffic Warden or 
a policeman on point duty who sees the children 
safely across the toad at the times when they 
are coming to scliool or leaving it. The Traffic 
Wardens are employed by the local authority 
where police cannot be spared and hav(‘ suitable 
armlets and hats to identify them to those 
whose co-operation is souglit in holding up the 


Most schools neai a busy road have traffic 
signs giving warning to motorists of the vicinity 
of a school 

Physical Education 

Physical education plays a very important 
part in promoting health in the school both 
physically and mentally. It stimulates the vital 
processes of tlie body as well as teaching addi- 
tional skills, providing adventure and enjoy- 
ment for the clnldnm, and leaching them to 
take their place as pait ol a grouji. As well as 
all this, physical education, when rightly under- 
stood, should provide ample opportunity for 
satisfying the creative spirit, latent in every 
child, which urges him to invent and explore. 
Incidentally, walking to scliool provides healthy 
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exercise whereas travelling in a crowded vehicle 
exposes the child to an increased risk of cross- 
infection. Children should walk to scliool when- 
ever distance and weather conditions allow of it. 

As a result of physical exertion the child 
breathes more deeply and empties his chest more 
completely, the pulse-rate increases, the abdo- 
minal organs are massaged and constipation is 
avoided, tlie skin gives oh moisture to keep 


under the school health service at clinics or 
hospitals. Tt is surprising, for example, how 
selected asthma cases improve when correct 
breathing is taught. 

X(‘vertheless, the work done at the clinics is 
often only an amplification of the physical 
tiaimng done m the schools. It coiu entrates on 
one aspect necessary ior the particular dilliculty 
coiua'rned, whereas th(' scliool table of exeicises 
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down the body temperatun' and muscle tone is 
increased. All these reactions are valuable to 
health. Lessons should be planned so that then 
develop a balance between opyiosing groups of 
muscles, between flexion and ('xtensiou, thus 
producing a healthy posture combined with 
mobility. Forced Ilexion of tlu' sj)ine is to be 
avoided. Correct breathing should l^c cucoui- 
aged. Opportunities should be given to jirac tisc* 
wide ranges of movement in all joints to gam 
harmonious movemcmt in the actions of evcTy- 
day life. Wiiere children niu'd individual 
attention for some defect, sjiecial exeicise 
classes for tliat partic'ular difficulty aic available 


should cover the whole' fic'ld suitable to the age. 
Tlu‘ advice ol the* loc'al authority’s jihysical 
tiaimng oigani/(‘r is invaluable in using the 
looms and the' a])])aratus available' to the best 
advantage and m ])lanning a suitable ‘‘tablcC’ 
of exeicises, il onc' can use such a formal phrase 
for infant school work, when a large part of the 
lesson is usually dc'Votcsl to free activities. 

It IS vitally impoitant for liealtli that some 
garment or garments should be removed for the 
jdiysical training lesson, 'fhis may reciuirc some 
education of thc' parents. Enthusiasts, fresh 
from teaching clnldn'ii who are uscal to being 
stripped to the waist for the jihysical training 
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lesson, would do well to begin by getting the 
children to remove ''wind-jammers/' cardigans, 
pullovers, gym-slips or kilts, and leave it at that 
for a time. Stripping to the waist is not advis- 
able unless the room is suitably warm, it is 
rarely considered suitable for the youngest age 
group who lose lieat more fpiickly. A thermo- 
meter should be consulted before the lesson 
begins. If special physical training clothing is 


the lesson that pliable footwear should be worn 
or that the child should have bare feet. 

If a parent or a child requests that the child 
be excused from physical education, permission 
should only be given until the school doctor can 
be consulted or until a certificate is brought from 
a general practitioner. All children whose 
medical recoids show that they are not attending 
the lesson will be seen at the school medical 
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worn, it must be labelled for each individual 
child and washed at suitable intervals. The 
important thing is to remove some of the cloth- 
ing so that it may be resumed for extra warmth 
when the active lesson is over and the children 
are cooling down. In case of dilliculty in getting 
the parents’ co-operation an attractive demon- 
stration combined with a short talk by the school 
doctor will usually win the day. Baieloot 
physical training is not suitabli' it the floor is 
liable to splinter or if there are several cases of 
verruca amongst the children. If plimsolls are 
worn they should be individual, not shared 
by dillerent groups. It is of course essential to 


inspection at least once a year, and the latest 
recommendation giviMi to tht' head teacher. 
More fre(|uently the teacher is kept informed by 
letter lollowing clinic consultations. Where 
p*ir(‘ntal anxiety ma}^ play a part, an interview 
b(‘fween parent, teacher and school doctor will 
solve many difficulties and misunderstandings. 
It is ollen not realized by parents, and some- 
times by general pi actitioners, that it IS possible 
to arrange that part of the physical education 
lesson may be enjoyed and the child allowed to 
fall out if he is flagging, or that the apparatus 
work may be omitted. Modification in this way 
may solve the problem to the satisfaction of all 
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concerned. The physical training lesson pro- 
vides one of the best opportunities for observing 
any signs of flagging energy in a child. Early 
signs of subnormal health may be noted by the 
teacher even before the mother has become 
aware of tliem. All such children should be 
brought up at the school doctor’s visit, and the 
appropriate medical records sent for in advance 
if not already available. In more urgent cases 
the mother should be asked to take the child to 
see the doctor at the school clinic or to go to her 
own doctor, an appropiiate note being sent by 
the teacher giving her observations. 

Records of children who are advised not to 
take a full part in physical education should be 
kept by each class teacher, as well as by tlie 
head teacher, and should be brought up to date 
at regular intervals. Such information should be 
passed on with the child as it moves on fiom 
class to class and when the child leaves the 
infant s('hool the record should follow him to 
the junior school. 

Parent- T eacher Organizations 

Refeience has already been made to the value 
ot getting the co-operation of the jiarents m 
various matters. Individual interviews with 
paieiits, valuable as they aie where special dilli- 
culties arise can only touch the fiinge of the held. 
The parent-teacher organization is a real factor 
in promoting the mental health of the com- 
munity. When the family circle is small, ])eople 
need to belong to some outside group if the 
iarnily is not to be subjected to unduly concen- 
trati^d demands on its emotional potentialities. 
I he mother especially may not belong to any 


group outside the home and may have little or 
no outlet or stimulus. The father is usually less 
m need of an opportunity to mix with an outside 
group, but he is often more in need of the 
education in the child's physical and emotional 
needs that the parent-teacher oiganization can 
help to supply. Such organizations are not 
“one-way traffic’’ avenues by any means, and 
much can emerge from discussions and personal 
contact. The teachei learns of the conditions 
under which the childien live and this may well 
cause her to wondei whethei she could do as 
well m the circumstances as the parent of whom 
she may have jireviously felt lather critical has 
done. Over a cup of tea the jxuent suddenly 
realizes that the Icacluu is Imman after all and 
that both are trying to do the best for the child. 
Out of such mutual respect and appreciation 
much good will result foi all concerned, not the 
least being the creation of a united front in 
dealing with the child. 

Young enthusiasts would be wise to enlist for 
their first meetings speakers expeiienced with 
parent groups, so that the right atmosphere can 
be encouraged. To be a succicss, the organization 
must be run as much by parents as by teachers, 
but guidance is needed at lust so that too 
critical an attitude on either side may be 
avoided m discussions. Once the right atmos- 
phere IS estabhslied diflerences of points of view 
can be aired with much more likelihood of 
mutual understanding lesulting. 

The vSehool Health Service, School Meals and 
First Aid in the Infant School cover such a 
wide field in relation to the Healthy School 
Life that their discussion follows in separate 
chapters. 
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T he School Health Service's heackiiiarters 
IS at the Ministry of Education. In sotik' 
local authorities the School Medical Ofiicer 
is attached to thr Education Department, in 
oth(‘rs the School Health Service is partly under 
the direction of the fijiid Education Otficei 
and partly under that of the Medical Othcer 
of Health who also acts as School Medical 
Officer. In some districts the same doctoi may 
work in the infant welfari' clinics and m the 
schools and school ( limes, m others the doidor 
may be solely conceined with the various 
aspects of the school health service's. A few 
authorities employ a certain numbei of general 
practioneis on a sessional basis 

Inspections by the School Doctor 

Every school (Eild must have a full "routiiK'’' 
examination by the school doctor at least thiee 
times during his school hf(\ namely, on entnuu'e 
to school, during the last year ot his attendance 
at the Primary School, and during the last year 
of his attcndanc(' at the Sca'ondary School. This 
IS so even though there may be dilticulties in 
making suitable stalling arrangimients. The 
infant teacher is coiici'nied with the entrance 
examination, and this should take place as soon 
as possible after the child's admission to school, 
the mother being nnnted to atti'iid. Thus any 
new information about the child reveak'd by the 
examination bi'comes available to tlu' teachei 
at an eaily date. A lec'oid should be kept of th(‘ 
date of the c'xamination in some permanent 
place, e.g. in the admission n'gister, and this 
record should be passed on when the child leaves 
the department or mo\'es to another school, 
together with any instructions Ikuii the (.loctoi 
about him. Occasionally children may need a 
short period to adapt themselves ('inotionally 
to school life, and the examination may be 
postponed a little while in order that they may 
co-o])erate with the doctor and enjoy their 
experience rather than the n' verse. It is 


important to establish confidence, and it is not 
unusual to find that an apprehensive child 
loses his fears after watching another child's 
examination. If no medical information is 
available about a cliild who has been transferred 
from another school, lu* also should be presented 
for (‘xammatKjn. Any child may be presented 
for an additional examination at the teacher’s 
discretion. 

The same pattern of record card is used 
throughout the coiintiy and this card should 
follow the child from place to jilace. Various 
particulars must be entered by the teacher and 
the nurse on the rei'ord card in preparation for 
th(' doctor’s visit. Sometimes tliese visits au* 
spiead over the school yeai, but in smaller 
schools the main woik will be done at one 
annual visit of several sessions with a follow-up 
visit in a lew weeks' time to see absentees and 
those children advised to obtain treatment for 
some defect. In addition to the three ‘Tontine” 
examinations during tlu' child’s school life, he 
is seen in school at least once a year if anything 
has b(M'n noted as reepnring treatment oi 
observation. Records should be kept by each 
class teacher of all children with defects affecting 
their education, foi example, children who 
should wear glasses, clnldren who should sit near 
tli(‘ front on account of j)oor vision which cannot 
be corri'cted satisfactorily by glasses, those who 
should sit neai the front because of impaired 
hearing, or whose hearing is impaired on one 
side or the other and should sit with the good 
ear lU'arest the teacher. The list should include 
childien whose physiiad training lesson should 
be modified in any way and children who have 
been ordered extra milk or cod liver oil. A note 
sliould be mad(‘ oi any child who sutlers from 
fits and IS, theiefore, not allowed to go swimming 
or to do climbing exercises and who will cause 
much less anxiety by any rare fit he may have 
m school if the possibility is known beforehand. 
Similarly the rai(‘ diabetic child should be noted 
and the possibility, however i emote, that he may 
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become unconscious or may need to take sugar 
to ward off unconsciousness. 

A more temporary list should also be kept of 
children who arc attending the clinic at regular 
intervals for lernedial e.xeicises, s])eech therapy, 
orthoptic treatment for squint and so on. It 
should include ( hildren who cannot blow tlieir 
noses and childicn with ]K)stural delects who 
may be giviai a little additional helj) in the 


function at its best. The class teachers and head 
teachers are able to help m two ways. Firstly, 
their personal knowledge of a particular child’s 
appearance and behaviour enables them to 
report some depaituie Irom the normal; such 
alteration usually indicates tlie onset of some 
illiK'ss or emotional ui)set. Kehataue lias been 
made to this in discussing the spuMd ol iniectious 
diseases. The vahu^ of (Miiy treatnu'nt at the 



])liysical training lesson to correct th(‘ii deh'Ct 
To carry such information in oni‘’s lucid is not 
(Cisy and m any casi^ is ol far less \’alu(‘ tlian a 
written n'cord wlncli is tlu'ie loi tlu* guHlaiuc of 
other teaclieis wlio ina\ take o\('i' tlu* (lass for 
one reason or anothei Siicli infoimation should 
be passed on from one class to the lU'xt and 
from one school to anotlua. 

Common Physical Dcfecls seen in 

the Infants' School 

The class teacher is the jictson in iiitimati' 
daily contact with the clnld, and it is only 
through his or lu'r skilhul obseiwilron and ( o- 
ofieration that the school mtuheal servici' can 


ons(q ol any disease ikhmIs no i e( ommi'iidation . 
the autlujr has known an (cirly tiibeu'ular hip 
Inst biought to tlu' doidor’s notice by a teaclier 
noticing a slight hm]) in a (Tild who jiieviously 
walked w(‘ll 

Si'condly the ticu lua can lu 1|) by lu'r ol^sei va- 
lion ol new childum wlio hav(' not yid had Hum' 
lirst routmi‘ examination. ( Iiildnm who are 
sns])e(t(‘d ol any (kdect may be scuai at tlie 
clinics or given piioiily at the doc'tor’s next 
visit to th(‘ school. 

Eyes 

\ lie s( hool nurses in most areas hav(‘ methods 
ot t(‘sling visual acuity long before tlu‘ ( hildren 
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can recognize letters. Cards showing pictures of 
well-known objects are used, the size diminishing 
as the cards proceed. Or a letter “E*' may be 
held by the child in one of four possible positions 
to match the position of thc^ “IC shown on a card 
in ever-diminishing sizes. 

Any child suspected of imperfect vision should 
be ref(Trcd to the doctor Jor advice as should 
any child wlio scjuints, even if the squint is 
only occasional. 

Children sulfering from sore eyelids and styes 
require treatment. "Pink eye" or conjunc- 
tivitis is liable to spread and must be treated as 
infectious until medical advice is obtained. 

Ear, Nose and Throat 

Many children are mouth-breatheis. Nasal 
hygiene should always be taught before specialist 
advice is called in. Make sure that the child has 
a handkerchief and uses it. 

Some children have never learnt the art oi 
blowing their noses, but sniff upwards when 
reqiu'sted to "blow.” To overcome this needs 
patient teaching, some suggestions for which 
appeal earlier in the book. 

Children found to have running ears {oiorrhoea) 
should always be leferred for medical treatment, 
they may develop septic soics or conjunctivitis 
themselves, or spread infection to others, il the 
discharge is piofuse or untreated. In addition, 
their own ear condition may become worse 
leading to general ill-health and to a greater 
degree of deafiu'ss. New drugs which combat 
infection have within recent years vastly im- 
proved the outlook for the child with lecurrent 
otorrhoea. Children subject to recunent otor- 
rhoea should not go swimming unless the doctor 
gives permission. 

Any child suspected of deal ness should bt^ 
referred for the doctor's opinion. A plug of wax 
in the ears, adenoids and recurrent otorihoea are 
among the commoner causes of deafness in a 
child. 

It is easier than might be sup])osed to test a 
young child’s lieaiing. If the doctor fails to get 
a response the mother or the teacher may suc- 
ceed while the doctor watches the result. If the 
child is too shy to speak he will usually nod or 
shake his head to show agreement or otherwise 


to a whispered question, or his face will light up 
with pleasure at some whispered suggestion that 
pleases him. 

Speech 

Deafness alfects speech; the child who has 
never heard speech cannot lepioduce it until he 
is taught by special methods. It is not so 
generally known that som(‘ children who repro- 
duce vowel sounds, but have very little power 
of reproducing the sound of the consonants, aie 
suffering from high-frequency deafness. They 
may even respond to a whisper and yet not hear 
the upper frequencies of the speech range. Some 
of these children may be suspected of poor in- 
telligence rather than ])oor hearing unless the 
teacher is aware of the possibility of high- 
frequency deafness. It is not uncommon for 
babyish speech to persist into school life, but 
serious speech defects which do not respond to 
the training and contacts of school life require an 
expert opinion. 

Stammering is not uncommon m young 
childixm. At the infant school stage it should be 
regarded as a sign of nei-vous strain, the actual 
speech dilficulty being ignored. A confeience 
between doctor, parent, and teacher may reveal 
the cause m home or school life. Occasionally 
the stammer may persist as a habit into junior 
school life and rxquire speech therapy, which is 
a job lor a specially trained therapist. 

Right- and Left -handedness 

It is a social disadvantage in adult life to be 
left-handed. One has only to think of the awk- 
wardness of writing with the left hand from left 
to right and the difficulty of obtaining left- 
handi'd golf clubs to realize this. 

Many young children appear unceitain which 
hand they prefer to use, and a large percentage 
of these can be peisuaded fairly easily to become 
right-handed in their habits. If the child shows 
a strong prefeience for the left hand it is con- 
sideied harmful to try to force him to use his 
right hand. If such misguided forcing is used 
the child is liable to develop signs of emotional 
strain. Some cases of stammering, for example, 
have been attributed to this cause. 

Many so-called right-handed people use the 
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left hand for some particular task ; for example, 
someone may write, use tools and so on witli the 
right hand, and yet use the left hand for thiow- 
ing a ball. In dealing with a child who appears 
ambidextrous, that is one who seems equally 
skilled with either hand, it is sufficient to 
persuade him to use his right hand for the 
majority of tasks, particularly for that of 
writing. 

This question of “dominance,’' or which limb 
one prefers to use, also applies to the foot one 
generally uses in kicking a ball and the eye one 
applies to a keyhole or a microscope, but this 
need not concern the teacher. Her task is to ti y 
to persuade the ambidextious child and the 
child showing a mild preference for his left hand 
to become right-handed lor most tasks She 
must also discover the child with a strong 
preference for his lelt hand and allow him to 
remain left-handed and, what may be niori' 
difficult, persuad(‘ his ])ar('nts not to try to 
change his habits 

The Skin 

Children suspected of seiious neglc*ct ol wash- 
ing or of infestation by vermin should be refeired 
to the school nurse Any child sulli'ring fiom an 
abnormality of the skin needs iiK'du'al advici' 
lor the teacher's guidaiuc Some (onditioiis 
which may look unpleasant are actually non- 
infcctious. These include tlu' gencial roughness 
of the skin called icdliyosis, and infantile eczema, 
which persists sometimes in the flexures of the 
skin and is often associated with a history of 
asthma. The unsightly patchy condition found 
chiefly on the extensor surfaces of the limbs and 
known as psoriasis is also non-infections. It 
rarely occurs in the inlant school ag(‘ group 
Nettle-rash oi urticaria is a common non- 
infectious nuisance. 

Amongst the skin conditions liable to allect 
others, the rashes of the common mtectious 
diseases have already been referred to. \V(‘ 
must consider now impetigo or sejitic sores. 
This is a much rarer and milder condition now 
than in years gone by, wlien it was quite common 
to find large areas covered by it with abscess 
formation in the appropriate glands. It was 
particularly common over the scalp and face 


because of the frequent scratching due to irri- 
tation from vermin. All small sores and abra- 
sions should be covered as a preventive measure , 
the use of ointments is to be avoided. 

Scabies is another contagious skin condition 
which has become comparatively rare in recent 
yeais I'lie jxirasite inhabits the warm folds of 
the skin and causes much irritation and scratch- 
ing. It IS rarely spread by clothing or effects, 
th(‘ usual spread being by close personal contact 
such as when sleeping with an iniec ted person. 
It is nccessaiy to treat the whole family to 
avoid recurrences, and this is now a simph‘ 
matter as one tieatment is ellective in lendering 
the condition non-mfi'ctioiis. 

Kmgwoim IS another condition onec wid('- 
spread and now laie. It may allect the scalp oi 
th(‘ bodv and can be spread by humans or by 
animals. Ringworm of the scalp can be delected 
m the very (‘ally stages by a lamp htted with 
“Wood’s glass.” It a cas(’ occurs it is usual foi 
the school doctor to examine the whole class in 
this way. bong absences from school are still 
n('C(*ssary if lingworm of the scalp oci'iirs. Theie 
may be some degree of baldness immcaliately 
after treatment and th(‘ child may still be i(‘- 
growing hair alter being retuined to school as 
non-infectious. 

Postural and Orthopaedic Defects 

]^ick(!ts has become a clinical rarity nowadays 
and its gross, bony deformities are no longer 
seen m children although, m some cities, its 
residual effects may still be seen in adults. 
Postural knock-knee is still seen paiticiilarly in 
heavy children, and is olten associated with 
valgus ol the feet. In the valgus position the 
innei asp(‘(is cT the' ankle au‘ turn(‘d towards 
the ground and the ar( lu's ol the had do not 
lunction coirectly. Postural dcdormities leqiiin' 
iiK^dical advici' at an early age. Some children 
who siilt('r tiom knoc'k-knee will be advised to 
wear a cori(ativ'(‘ s])hnt at night and to have 
laised adjustments to the inner aspects of the 
shoe heels in the daytime. Others will be ordered 
remedial walking exercises with shoe adjust- 
ments and yc't others may need shoe ad]ustments 
only. 

Toriicolln or wry neck may devehjp in childien 
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of the infant school age-group. The child 
begins to hold his head on one side. This may 
be postural and if so it is curable by remedial 
exercises. On the other hand it may have a 
structural cause. If one of the muscles of the 
neck is damaged at birth the resulting tightness 
or contracture begins to produce wry neck 
during the years of school life. This condition 


Minor deformities of the toes are usually 
amenable to home manipulation if the mother is 
shown what to do. Other deformities of the toes 
will be referred to the chiropodist for correction 
by the use of strapping, animal wool, or chiro- 
pody felt splints. It is very rare for deformities 
of the toes' to require operative treatment during 
school life. 




Fig. 2 

b'ooiivork and Posture 

requires surgical collection alter which the child 
should be taught le-ediicational exercises so that 
a correct posture is maintained. 

Hollow back is a common postural defect in 
young childien. It is usually corrected by the 
general physical education programme of the 
school. Some childnai who siilfer from certain 
chest conditions reciuire breathing exercises in 
order to tlevelop the gi eater lung expansion and 
contraction produced hy full moveiueut of the 
ribs. 


Fig. j 

Usin^ the Bean 

The Chest 

Children suflering from frequent chest colds 
should be referred for medical advice if they are 
not being tieatcal by a geiuTal practitioner. 
Asthma presents its own problems , the general 
management of the child calls for a conference 
between doctor, parent and teacher. Asthma 
is a particulai example which usually shows the 
benefits of such a conference, the parent often 
needing as much help as the child. 
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Wetting or Soiling in School 

Lack of control of urination (micturition) is 
much more common than inability to control 
the bowels. The first possible cause to consider 
is a lack of home training. Children of poor 
mentality may be more diflicult to tiain than 
bright children. If tlie child does not respond 
to the regular opportunities to visit the toilid 


scalding on passing water. Medical treatment 
should be sought without delay. 

Some children who lepeatedly soil themselves 
may suller from an abnormality of the large 
bowel which can be cured, or at any rate im- 
proved, by hospital treatment. This possibility 
of pliysical abnonnalily should not be over- 
looked, but it /S' a i)()ssibilitv rathei than a 
probability 



('onccntratcd Hfjort 


provided by the scliool piogranune, the incon- 
tinence may be oiu' of the symptoms ol nervous 
strain and should be investigated from that 
angle. Other children become so interested and 
absorbed in what they are doing that th(‘y fail 
to stait for the toilet (Tuly (Siough and have an 
‘‘accident" on the way. Tins is jiarticulaily 
easy to understand if the toilet is some distance 
from the classroom. Somelimes childreiTs 
clothing smells of urim^ because they sleep in 
their underclothes and have wet themselves at 
home during sleep. 

The habitually dry child who suddcmly 
develops frequemey and uigency of Tni('tunt]on 
may be suffering from an inlection of the bladder 
Such a child will usually complain of \yd\u and 


Nervous System 

Symptoms of nervous stiain may be noticed 
first by the teacher— jeiky movements, an 
oc'casional stamnuT, urgency and fiec|uency ot 
passing water, excitability, ludality to emotional 
outbuists and so on. These again call for a con- 
ference of paient, teacher and doi'tor. Valuable 
work is done when the jiarent is able to speak 
of dillK iilties m an undoi standing and sym- 
pathetic' atmosphere and realizes that her dilfi- 
culties are not unicpie. To be told that she can 
come to the school again, or go to the clinic for 
fuither advi('(* gives her comfoit and security. 
This is reflected m her management of the child. 
When home and school present a united front 
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nervous strain is reduced to a minimum, and 
important preventive work in the held of mental 
heal til is done. Without such help some of these 
children would develop more seiious behaviour 
difficulties as evidence of maladjustment. 

Team Work in the School 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized that the 
doctor’s visits should provid(‘ an opportunity 
for a threefold attempt to solve any difficulties. 
No amount ol passm^^ on of mlormation at the 
end of a session will re])lace the work that can 
be done by the doctor, the head teacher, who 
will oft(Mi ('onsult tlie class teaclnn’, and the 
mother tackling a problem together. Informa- 
tion elicited at such intei views must b(‘ iegard(‘d 
as confidential, as must the medical lecoid cards 
on which the records are kept. It is easy for the 
tc‘acher to withdraw on those occasions when the 
doctor thinks it wis(t and indicates such a wish. 

It is only by getting both tlu^ teacher’s 
impressions of a child’s symptoms as well as the 
mother’s, along with some family history and 
some knowledg(‘ of faiinly circumstances and 
tempc'i aments, tliat the doctoi can get the best 
idea ol how to deal with the dilfuailty. Many 
medical conditions aie influenced by the mind. 
One has only to think of asthma, infantile 
eczema, habit spasms, bed-wetting, stamiru'niig 
and so on to illustrate this point. Then the 
doctor must assess the tru(‘ meaning of such 
parental remarks as ‘The child has trouble with 
his chest,” which may mean anything from the 
really delicate child sulfeiing from severe asthma 
Ol bronchiectasis to the child of an over-anxious 
parent having two or three colds during the 
winter. The attendance register is useful for 
reference as well as the teacher’s version of the 
story. 

Often the worries of parraits ('an be tackled 
most usefully. For example, some family history 
may be causing unnecessary anxiety, and 
parents, after speaking of feais and being 
reassured, may cease to worry. This is very 
helpful in promoting the mental and physical 
health of the family concerned. In such cases it 
gives the parent an additional feeling of security 
to be told that she (an go to the bram^h clinic 
without an invitation should any difficulty arise. 


More often than not she will not feel the need to 
consult the doctor further at the clinic, but the 
knowledge that the opportunity is there should 
she need it is of value. 

It is under these conditions that children not 
taking part in physical training, not partially 
undressing for physical training, or not taking 
milk can most properly be discussed. 

The ideal school medical service secures con- 
tinuity of personnel so that the doctor becomes 
part of the school with a personal interest in all 
its concerns. Spacing the doctor’s visits over 
the school year undoubtedly gives the best 
results as far as the school is concerned, although 
it may be less convenient administratively. 

It is a great asset if the same medical officer 
serving the school also serves the nearest school 
clinic. 

The School Clinic 

Usually a weekly session is held at the clinic 
by the school doctor, when a parent may bring 
any school child for advice and where teachers 
may refer children who cannot wait until the 
doctor’s next visit to school. Such a branch 
clinic will usually provide daily treatment by 
the school nurse for the many minor accidents 
that children incur, as well as treatment ordered 
by the doctor for certain conditions of the skin, 
ears and eyes. Children excluded from school 
by the nurse will be re-examined there as to 
their fitness for school. In addition the branch 
clinic may provide speech therapy, physio- 
therapy, a refraction clinic for defects of vision 
and a dental clinic. In some districts these may 
be provided at some central clinic along with 
ccitain specialist services provided by visiting 
c(.)nsultants in orthopaedics, paediatrics, ear, 
nose and throat work, ophthalmic work and a 
child-guidance team. Alternatively these 
specialists, as well as others, may be available 
only on hospital premises. The teacher should 
acquaint herself with the local conditions. 
Suffice it to say all these facilities are available 
through the local authority’s schemes, that 
parents are also encouraged to consult their 
geneial ])ractitioners, and that it is important 
to foster a good liaison and exchange of infor- 
mation with general practitioners. 
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The School Dental Service 

A dental service is provided by tlie local 
authority s scheme. It varies considerably in 
scope from place to place, because of the short- 
age of dentists applying for local authority 


Children who do not fall within the local 
authority’s dental scheme, or who refuse treat- 
ment by the local authority, are eligible under 
the Health Service for free treatment from 
dentists in private practice who have joined the 
scheme. Such dentists have the right to refuse 
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the School Clinic 


posts. The dentist visits the school and inspects 
the mouths of the children who fall within 
the scheme, and treatment is provided at the 
nearest clinic in due course. There is usually an 
arrangement also for the emergency treatment 
at the clinic of toothache, gumboils and so on 
for those children both within and without the 
scheme. The teacher should ac(|uaint herself 
again with the local conditions. 


to accept certain patients if they prefer to do so 
and it IS possible that some diaitists will have 
decided to limit themselves to adult patients. 
(3n the whole, now that the lirst rush on the 
Health Service dental scheme has subsided, 
tieatment for children is not difiicult to obtain 
from private practitioners working for the 
Hcidth Service. The disadvantages of obtaining 
treatment in this way are the lack of regular 
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inspections, unless parents are sufliciently keen 
and methodical to secure them, and the fact 
that children accept treatment more readily as 
part of a group in a school scheme than when 
taken individually by their parents. 

A health education campaign in dental 
hygiene should form pait of the ideal dental 
service. Parents should be taught the value of 
pre-natal and post-natal vitamins, and that 


inspections and general advice, tests visual 
acuity, weighs and measures the children in 
preparation for the doctor’s visits, and examines 
various groups when infection breaks out. She 
may also be engaged in maternity and infant 
welfare work in the district. Every child is 
usually examined three times a year hu' freedom 
from head and body vermin and tor general 
cleanliness and freedom from skin diseases. 
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breast feeding is ideal, not only for its food value 
but for the develo}:)ment of healthy jaws and 
sound teeth. Children need chewing exercise 
from an early age for the same purjiostL The 
value of rusks, bones, raw carrots and apples for 
jaw development should be pointed out. A diet 
too rich in carbohydrates, ])ai licularly m sugar, 
encourages dental d(T\ay. hhe use ol the tooth- 
brush after meals should be encouraged, jiarti- 
cularly after the last meal of the day so that no 
residue of food is left between the teeth over- 
night. 

The School Nurse 

The school nurse plays a very important part 
in promoting health in the school. In addition 
to her work at the nearest clinic she visits the 
school at regular intervals for cleanliness 

0~(E.ii48) 


Those who aie nut free from infestation are 
either excluded fiom school until clean, or 
lollowed u]) at monthly intervals and excluded 
if they do not im])rove. Suitable advice is sent 
to th(‘ pari'iits by letter. Body vermin are 
extiemely rate nowadays, but it is by no means 
uncommon to hnd head lice and even commoiKT 
to Imd tiaces of infestation ia the form of mts, 
which aie the (‘ggs of the head louse. These are 
shiny white granules hrmly attached to the 
hairs. They may liatch out and start the trouble 
all over again. FIk' importance of treating the 
family as a whole is being increasingly realized 
and schemes for family disinfestation have been 
arranged. The discovery of D.D.T. during the 
war has been of enormous value in coping with 
the problem. If D.D.T. powder is used amongst 
the hair, lice will be kilkal as they hatcli out 
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and the hair will be “proofed’' until it is washed 
again, when a fresh apphcation of D.D.T. is 
advisable. Much can be done by the teacher to 
encourage a neat hair style amongst the children 
and one hopes that the newest child film star 
or television idol will wear some arrangement 
of plaits or short hair and so make her task 
easy. 

Should a teacher suspect that a child’s head 
is verminous she should refrain from examining 
the child herself and either ask the nurse to visit 
the school or send the child to the clinic. It is a 
technical assault to examine a child’s head or to 
undress it for the purposes of examination, 
unless, like the school nurse or doctor, one is 
provided with an authority for doing so from 
the local education committee. 

During the course of her inspections the 
school nurse will find a number of children whom 
she will refer to the school doctor, after infor- 
ming the head teacher and securing her co- 
operation. 

Conclusion 

Each member of the team has an important 
part to play, not the least being that of the class 
teacher who has the closest contact with the 
child and will often be the first to notice and 
report some matter of importance to the child’s 
health and well-being. 

The class teacher can do a great deal to 
further health habits by her personal example. 


A pleasing appearance not only gives pleasure 
to the children but sets a certain standard for 
them to copy, and time is well spent from the 
educational point of view in producing a well 
groomed effect. WeU kept teeth, well brushed 
hair suitably arranged, well kept hands and 
nails, a clean blouse or frock, coats kept well 
brushed and shoes kept repaired and polished, 
are all examples which form a valuable part of 
the child’s education. 

We sometimes feel discouraged in our task, 
but when we talk to those who remember the 
early days of school medical inspection we 
realize what tremendous improvements have 
taken place within living memory. When we 
hear that infestation with vermin, including 
fleas, was much more severe and much more 
prevalent, that teachers had to change their 
clothes on reaching home and keep certain 
clothes for school wear, that parents of those 
days claimed that vermin were a sign of health, 
when we hear that scabies was rife, that whole 
schools were infested with ringworm, that ex- 
tensive impetigo was common with abscesses of 
the appropriate glands, that rickety deformities 
were a common siglit, that children were sewn 
up for the winter in their underclothing so that 
parental wrath descended if they were un- 
dressed, we realize that we have travelled a long 
way, and that the school medical services and 
the teaching staff have assisted considerably on 
the journey. 
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S CHOOL Meals have become a delmito part 

of the life of llic school since th(' outbieak 
of the Second World War in Ihior 

to that time meals were provided for necessitous 
children only. 'J'his need vaiied veiy con- 
siderably even in individual schools. Later, 
rationing and the full-time employment of 
women, including motheis, completely altered 
the position. Lhere is no doubt that the school 
meals service as we know it to-day has contri- 
buted appreciably to the improvement in child 
health and development recorded since that 
date. It has been particularly valuable to those 
children who did not get a cooked meal at home 
in the middle of the day. 

School meals must be considered fiom tliree 
angles, their nutritive value, their social value, 
and the hygiene of the school meal --.school 
meals must be safe for the children. 

Nutritive Value 

The mid-day meal is the main meal of the day 
for children. The Ministry of Education liave 
suggested that this meal should have an energy 
value of about i/ioo caloiies and that most of 
the necessary first-class protein (body-building 
food) and much of the fat should be contained 
in it. Twenty to twenty-live grammes of first- 
elass protein (i.e. protein of animal (iiigin) was 
suggested, and thirty grammes of fat. When 
the children are under (S years of age the total 
energy value was to be reduced by 33 per cent 
with a corresponding reduction m the amount 
of first-class protein and hit In practice tins 
allowance was found to be somewhat on the 
generous side lor most ehildreihs appetites, at 
any rate for those of the younger age gioup 
When the lood value of tlid third of a ]nnl of 
milk consumed in school is added to the dinner 
menu usually jirovided, the original suggestions 
of the Ministry arc equalled. 

The cliief body-building foods aiv milk, cheese, 
eggs, meat, offal, sausage and tish. The warmth 
and energy producing foods aie bread, cake, 


pastry, sugar, jam, tieacle, hour, biscuits, dried 
Iruit, pulses, diipjiing, lard, suet, margarine, 
cheese and bacon. It is essential that animal 
fats foim a due projuniion of these ingu'dients. 
Now we must consider the eijually important 
pioleclive foods and mineial salts. The pro- 
leelive foods or vitamins ])revent ceitam 
diseases, of which rickets and scurvy are the 
outstanding examples; in addition they reduce 
the liability to septic infections. 

Th(‘ fat-soluble piotective foods ai(‘ found in 
milk, cliecse, eggs, butter, cream and lish. The 
citrus fruits, tomatoes, and certain vegetables 
are important sources of the anti-scurvy 
vitamin C. This vitamin is destroyed by 
prolonged cooking. 

The mineral salts essential to life and growth 
1 email) to be considered. The calcium reqiiiic- 
ment for all the tissues of the body and parti- 
cularly for bone and teetli foimation is about i-2 
gi amines per day. Calcium is to be found m 
milk (including skimmed milk), cheese, water- 
cress and green vegetables. Phosphorus simi- 
larly IS needed for bones and teeth and is 
r(‘sponsible for energizing many of the chemical 
reactions of the body. II the calcium content of 
tlie diet is sufficient, the phosphorus content will 
be sufficient; this also applies to magnesium. 
Iron is needed to mak(i the red pigment of the 
blood. None of our food is veiy rich in iron and 
investigation ot tlie liaemoglobin (pigment) 
content of the blood often shows a level lower 
than the {)])timiim. Foods that contain iron are 
hv('r and kidney, green vegetables, jieas, oatmeal 
and rolled oats, brown breavd, eggs and cocoa. 
The small amounts of iodine found m drinking 
water and vegetables are usually suflicient for 
our iodine lequirements. 

The above considerations emjdiasize tliat the 
satisfaction of hunger is not the only criterion 
of a satisfactory meal. The mam meal of the 
day must also provide a high fiist-class piotein 
and fat value and must sujiply an adequate 
vitamin and mineral salt content. This is the 
responsibility of school meals organizers. 
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Fig. I 

^lodern School Kitchen 



Fig. 2 

St^ri ing ^Icals in the Dating Hall 
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Social Value 

The school meal should educate the child in 
the social value of a meal and help him to take 
his place in community life. It should also have 
an educative value in food habits, tastes and 
preferences. 

Small children become confused and worried 
by large numbers. In the Infant School the 
number eating in one room and at one table 


profit from the school meal and especially so if 
good manners and mutual helpfulness are slowly 
fostered. 

Children’s taste in food is often educated by 
the school meal. Example, encouragement, or 
at times a judicious ignoring of their reactions, 
encourages children to try dishes new to them 
aiifl to acquire new tastes. In some instances 
they carry these new tast(‘s into their own 
homes and may even educate their parents. An 



Fig. 3 

Lcayjiinij^ to Senu’. One Ajiotlier 


should be smaller than in the Senior Department. 
Tables should accommodate four to six. h'or 
many children it is an education to sit down to 
a meal at an appropriately laid table. They 
learn to use suitable cutlery, to take it m turn to 
wait on each other and to clear the table, to 
take small helpings rather than leave food on 
the plate, and to enjoy conversation dunng the 
meal. It is not only the child from a poor home 
who needs education in this way. Other ex- 
amples are the only child who is too much the 
centre of attention at a meal, the delicate child 
with a faddy appetite, the badly managed child 
who is allowed to run about whilst he eats ; all 


mcreasing number will apply to their own 
('hildren in latei lif(‘ th(‘ diidetic habits they 
learnt at school. 

Tliese social benelits cannot result unless the 
supervision of the meal is in the hands of the 
children’s own teaching stall, the ideal arrange- 
ment being for some teachers to take meals with 
the children and so unobtrusively to set the 
tone of the meal. As Mr. le Gros Clark says — 

“A school meal is by definition a nourishing 
meal, but it is far more than that. It is a 
symptom of our changing attitude towards 
the process of education; and our changing 
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attitude is less a shift towards care of the body 
as opposed to care of the mind tliaii a growing 
ap:)preciation of the need to tram tlie clnld into 
a confident, adaptable, socially mature human 
being/' 

Hygiene in the Canteen 

Where meals are not cooked on the premises 
the teachers may be the only trained people in 


should always be pasteurized or boiled, and 
parent-teacher organizations can help to popu- 
larize the use of such milk in the home. 

z. By Flics, Mice and Other Livestock. The 
importance of dealing with these pests is obvious. 
At any time when there is a need for action it 
should be reported to the school meals depart- 
ment. 

3. Bv Utensils used in the Kitchen and Dining 
Rooni, Helpers should be trained to handle 



Tk;. 4 

''Family'' Dinner Service 


immediate contact witli those' wlio seive the 
school meal and who wasli uj) afteiwaids. It is 
therefore important that the ti'achmg stall 
understand the piinciplcs on which good habits 
arc based and help to enforce the rules of 
hygiene. They will naturally co-operat(' with 
school meals organizers m these matters and 
with professionally trained co(;ks and cate'nus 
when meals are cooked on the premises. 

The four principal ways in which disease may 
spread in the school canteen are as follows — 

I. By the Food and Drink Itself. Tins is the 
concern of the school meals di'partment, rather 
than the teacher. Milk supplied to children 


cutlery by the handles when laying the table 
and not to pul their fingers inside cups and 
glasses or on the rims. Plates should be held by 
the runs. Such habits aie not natural to every- 
one. 

Ideally crockery should be washed in a double 
sink, so that it ran b(' rinsed in V('ry hot water 
and dried on lacks without the aid ol tea towels. 

If tea towels are used they must be boiled at 
freejuent intervals and must never be used for 
liand towels by the worker. Separate hand 
towels should be provided. 

4. By Human Ai^enis. Infection may spread 
from one human being to another by breathing 
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in of germs, by swallowing them, and by 
direct contact. 

When we sneeze or cough we spiay droplets 
from our moutlis and noses for a distance of 
three to six feet. These are heavily injected with 
any germs we may be carrying in our nos(‘S and 
throats. Such spray may fall directly on to food 
or the germs may leruain in the atmosphere or 
in the dust after the moisture has evaporated. 


only way in which it can be secured is to lay 
down certain rules for the conduct of the staff, 
to educate them in the reasons for these rules, 
and to insist on them being carried out to the 
letter. Sunshine and fresh air are the most 
powerful germicidal agents we know and after 
them comes soap and water. The canteen 
worker should wear a clean overall covering her 
entire walking-out dress including her sleeves. 



Fig. 5 


A Nnyserv Class at Dinner 


Occasional sneezes and coughs should be 
smothered by a handkerchief and those of the 
stab suffering from an infectious cold should lx* 
olf duty. 

The germs which we swallow are most 
commonly those spread from the bladd(‘r or the 
bowel to the mouth by the hands of those pie- 
paring or eating food. The eggs of threadworms 
are also convoy('d in this way. The diseases 
most commonly disseminated in this way are 
the dysenteries, typhoid, and paraty[)h()id. 

Scabies and impchigo are examples of diseases 
spread by direct contact. 

The prevention of infection is a vitally im- 
portant part of the school meals service, and the 


her forearms should be bare so that they can be 
washed easily, and her hair should be pinned 
out of tlie way and tied up m a clean (and 
becoming) cotton cap. Her huger nails should 
be kept short and well-scrubbed. It is most 
important that adequate cloakroom accommo- 
dation is provided, including soap, hot water, 
nail brushes and individual (not roller) towels. 
A notice might well be hung on the back of the 
lavatory door saying, "You are handling a 
child's food. Wasli your hands," so fostering a 
sense of personal responsibility. The worker 
should never be allowed, let alone obliged, to 
wash her hands m the kitchen sink. Any worker 
suliermg from an infection of the nose or throat 
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or from an attack of diarrhoea should report 
sick immetliately. 

Conclusion 

About lialf of tlu' entire scdiool population were 
taking school meals when rationing ended. 


childion wall requiie a school mid-day meal. 
Many lactois are at work which influence and 
deteiniine the immbeis to be catered lor inchid- 
mg the national need tor women workers, and 
the lamily’s inability to live on the fathei 's w'age 
alone. It is still the policy of the Minisliy of 
Ldiication to provule lull meals as part ol the 
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Some childien wlio li\'e neai the slIiooI premises, 
and w'hosi' mollu'rs do not go out to work, ,ire 
as well or belter catered foi at home than at 
school, and more motlu'rs may wish to provide 
their children’s mid-day meal at home On the 
other hand as le-oigaiii/atioii progiesses, an 
increasing numbei ol oldei childieii aie travel- 
ling longer distances to school, and more ol these 


So( lal Services plan at some imspi'cilied liitiire 
date, but economy measuies have postponed the 
possibility for an mdelinite pi’iaod We can be 
sure, however, that school meals are likely to 
rein, mi an est.iblishcd part of the life ol the 
sihool, and that they c,m only be iiin s,ilely, 
elliciently, and hapjuly, il the t(‘acher plays her 
pait 111 their stipi'rvision. 



FIRST AID IN THE 

T he amount of first aid work that should 
be done in the school varies inversely 
with the distance of the school from the 
school clinic, and the hours during which treat- 
ment is available. The nearer the clinic and the 
longer the hours it is open, the less first aid is 
necessary or advisable at the school. Teachers 
should know the hours during which the clinic 
is staffed. Even in large centres of population 
with a clinic near to most schools it may be that 
the clinic is closed between, for examjde, 12.30 
.ind 4.0 pm. on certain days owing to the 
nursing stall being occupied elsewhere duiing 
these hours. J t is obviously a waste of valuable 
lime to send an emergency to the clinic at these 
times. To avoid delay a notice should hang in a 
permanent place 111 the school recording the 
address, telejihoiui number, and hours ol 
attendance at the nearest clinic, how to call an 
ambulance, and the address and telephone 
number ol the nearest hospital dealing with 
casualties and the whereabouts of the first aid 
box. 

Head teachers would do well to try to 
ensure that at least one of their stalf has had 
training m first aid and that this teacher is 
enabled to attend refresher courses from time 
to time. It cannot be too strongly emphasized 
that the duty of the person rendeung first aid 
IS to fill the gap in the interim between the 
accident and the anival of more skilled person- 
nel. The good fii st aid worker renders invaluable 
service by stopping bleeding, by supporting an 
injured pait with emergency splints and 
bandages, by artificial respiration, by treating 
shock, and generally by knowing what should, 
and sometimes more important, what should 
not be done in various emergencies. Neither 
exact diagnosis nor iurther treatment after tlu* 
emergency is ovei is the business of the first aid 
personnel. 

When an accident occurs in school necessita- 
ting the sending of the child to the clinic or the 
hospital, the mother’s presence should be 
secured if possible so that she can accompany 
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the child. In any case she has a right to be in- 
formed as soon as possible. Her consent may 
be necessary to whatever tieatment is required, 
particularly if the child has to be kept in 
hospitah 

Another very important duty when an 
accident occurs m school is to record a brief 
account of events in wilting m some book where 
it will remain available for reference for some 
time. Serious accidents should be icported to 
the local authority. One never knows whether 
the action taken may be cjiuTU'd or misunder- 
stood, or when the simplest accident may lead 
to complications tor example negligence may 
be suggested as a cause of the accident, or sepsis 
may occur unexpectedly in a trilling wound, 
and either may lead to a query as to whether 
suitable treatment was given. A written 
account stating biidly how the accident 
occurred, the teacher’s obscivations on the 
injury, tin* hi si aid tieatment given, how the 
case was disposed of for further treatment, and 
the advice given to the parent, will safeguard the 
teacher and the school. It may be thought to 
be a tin^some routine for many long moons, but 
the occasion will surely arise when it will be ot 
the greatest use in safeguarding the reputation 
of the school and of the teacher. Court cases 
have been avoided or won by just such records. 
Compared with written records, verbal recol- 
lections of the event carry little weight. 

The First Aid Box 

The first aid box should be of stout wood or 
tin with a lid which closes lirmly to exclude dust, 
yet one that is not difficult to open or shut. It 
should not be locked. The contents will vary in 
([uantity according to the amount of work 
likely to be undertaken. A list of contents might 
well be pasted on the lid of the box, together 
with a reminder to leave the contents as one 
finds them and to report when any item needs 
replacement. It is so easy for the undisciplined 
worker to leave such duties undone after coping 
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with an accident, thus making the task of dealing 
with the next casualty more difficult and often 
less hygienic. Each type of dressing sliould be 
wrapped in clean paper firmly secured by pins 
or string, or placed in a big envelope, oi ' rolled 
in a clean towel. A clean hand towel, or a sheet 
of fresh paper should be available on which to 
spread clean dressings while cutting them to the 
re(juired size. The box should be tinned out and 
dusted periodically and the contents checked. 

The contents of the first aid box might well 
be — 

I pair of scissors 
A few safety pins 
A pair of splinter forceps 

iiiangular bandages large enough to form a sling 
or to tie emergency splints 
1 roll ot " Klastoplasf' i m wide 
I tin of picpared “Elastoplast" tliessings. 

I packet of cotton wool, some of which has betm 
made into swabs and stored in a clean cotton bag 
1 packet of white lint 
I packet of 2 in cotton bandages 
I small ])ortion <jf wliitt* gauze 
I or 2 0/ of Bicai bomite of Soda in a elctirly 
labelled tin or jai 
A few boiled sweets in a tin 01 jar 

On no account should any ointments or strong 
disinfectants be included as these may Ix' del in 
mental (see notes on Bur}is and St aids), lamen- 
tations should not be used. Simi)le cleanliness 
and dry dressings give the doctor the best 
opportunity to select the most suitable way of 
treating the patient subse(]ucntly. 

If the school is a long way from help and a 
hot water bottle is included for the treatment 
of shock it must be completely protected by a 
cover and the cover must be lirmly secured. 

Types of Injury 

One might divide iirst aid treatment in scliool 
according to the degree of seriousness of the 
injury. 

I, Injuries which Appear Trivial 

{a) vSmall cuts, abrasions and bruises. In 
country schools where chnu^ trcMlment is not 
readily available these might be treated m school 
and advice given to the children to go to tlieir 
own doctor should the necessity arise. 

Wash the hands before handling clean dress- 
ings. Clean the injured })art with swabs wrung 
out of boiled water. Start at the edge of the 


wound, work outwards and then discard the 
swab. Apj^ly a dry dressing, consisting of a 
prejiared “EJastoplast" dressing or a pu'ce ol 
lint with the smooth side towards the wound, or 
a j)i(‘ce of gauze held in place by "Iilastoplast." 

Bruises usually require only re-assunince of 
tile jMtuTit. Wliere tendons he belwT'eii the 
sill face ol the skm and iindei lying Ixine as they 
do on the liacks ol the lingers, tlu'v are easilv 
cut by a comparatively tnlling wound with a 
shaip instrument sucdi as a cliisel In sucli cases 
It IS imjiortant to make suri^ that eacli si'ction 
ol tlie hng(T’ can move thioiigh its full lange 
before deciding that tlie injuiy is tnlling. Cut 
tendons can also be missed easily at tlie wiTst, 
on the palmar aspect of tiie lingers and liand. 
and on the leet. ICaily repair of cut tendons by 
an evpeit is vital to full recoveiy. 

1 he mollicr of a child sulli'nng irom an injury 
to the head sliould be told to seek medical advice 
should the child turn diowsy or vomit, 01 Ix'liave 
in any unusual way dm mg tlie next qS liouis 
Thousands ol children sust.iin (jnitc seven' 
bruising of the scalj) without any fuitliei 
sym])toms occurring. Occasionally, however, 
the skull may be ci.u ked and one oi the middle' 
meningeal aiterics situated inside the skull may 
be torn. Although the cliild docs not si'cm ill 
immediately alter the accident th(' torn aiteiy 
bleeds inside the skull leading to <i giadual 
accumulation of blood and rcsiillmg aflc'i a time 
m unconsciousni'ss owing to pn^ssme on tlie 
vital brain stiucture. Death will evimtually 
occui if tlie blecxling is not stojqied by suigery. 
Rare though these case's are the'ii meclianism 
should be understood and tinu'ly warnings 
given to avoid the occasional case being left 
dangeiously long without treatment. 

(h) horeign bodies in the eye' and nose which 
resjTond to simple measures. Alnmte particles of 
grit m the eye may move if the^ ])aticnt blows his 
nose, or may be n'lnovcd by tlie corner of a 
clean unused handkerchief. Sometimes pulling 
the lop hd over tlie bottom lid may do the trick, 
the lowe'r eyedashes acting as a biush undei- 
neath the top hd. Where no skilled help is 
available tlie first aid worker may be able to 
tuin the top lid back over a match stalk and 
remove the* grit with tiie coiner of the clean 
handkerchief. She would do well to practise on 
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adults with no grit in the eye to become com- 
petent. 

If these methods fail nothing more should be 
attempted. Try to prevent the child from 
rubbing his eye. 

Foreign bodies in the nose may respond to 
blowing down one nostril with the other closed. 
Nothing else should be tried. 

(c) Insect bites, including wasp stings and 
bee stings, may respond to quick treatment by 
an alkali and give no further trouble. The 
domestic ‘'blue bag'’ is ustdul or a paste made of 
damp bicarbonate of soda. It is not advisable 
for household ammonia to be kept for this 
purpose, unless it is stored in a safe place where 
there is no dangei of children inadvertently 
tasting it. 

{d) Sidinters of wood in hands, feet, thighs or 
buttocks. The limb should on no acount be 
soaked in water or the wood will become soft 
and brittle. Tliese casualties are best dealt with 
by skilled personnel if the clinic is neat at hand. 
Failing this, splinter forceps should be kept so 
that any obvious protrusion can be seized and 
held firmly until the whole piece is withdrawn. 
If this fails no iurther attempt should be made 
by the first aid worker and skilled medical help 
should be sought immediately. 

(c) Nose bleeding. This usually responds to 
simple measures. The child should be encour- 
aged to avoid the temptation to blow his nose. 
Cold applications to the nose and reassurance 
may be required ; lying down is helpful. 

2. Injuries and Euierge^icies which should have 
Medical Advice Later in the Day. 

{a) All burns and scalds. It cannot be too 
clearly understood that burns and scalds can be 
dang('rous to a small child’s life however trivial 
they appear. This is particularly true when they 
occur on the chest or the back, the buttocks 
being next in order of danger. Every child who 
incurs a burn or scald in school should be 
treated by medical personnel, after first aid 
treatment has been given. 

(b) All injuries to bones and joints. Children 
may suffer injury to bones without gross de- 
formity or severe shock occurring. The bone 
may bend without actually breaking (the well- 
named greenstick fracture) or the growing end 


of the bone (the epiphysis) may become dis- 
placed in relation to the main part of the bone. 
The arms are the most likely to be injured in 
this way. 

{c) More severe cuts, abrasions and bruises. 
Any cut, other than the most trifling, may need 
a stitch to facilitate healing and ensure a neat 
scar. Treatment to avoid sepsis may be neces- 
sary. 

(d) Foreign bodies in the eye and nose not 
responding to simple measures and foreign 
bodies in the ear. Any attempt to do more than 
the simple measures already suggested will hurt 
the child, do no good, and make the doctor's 
task more difficult. 

{e) Stings not responding to lirst aid treat- 
ment. 

(/) Splinters not responding to first aid 
treatment. 

(g) A child who has pushed his head through 
some railings and cannot be extricated. The 
doctor or the nurse with midwifery training is 
the most likely person to understand how to 
manipulate the head to get the narrowest 
diameter through the lading and release the 
child. 

(//) A foreign body in the breathing tubes. 
Any hard object in the mouth, e.g. a marble or 
boiled sweet, may “go the wrong way" if some 
unexpected movement occurs such as tripping 
on a step, and the object may block up the air- 
way to the lungs instead of travelling to the 
stomach. Usually the foreign body is coughed 
up, but if the child goes blue and cannot get rid 
of the obsruction it may be possible to reach and 
remove it with the finger. A small child may be 
held upside down by its heels while slapping it on 
the back. It is rare for such an obstruction to 
endanger life, but should there be any doubt 
as to whether the whole of the foreign body lias 
been ejected, medical advice must be sought as 
complications may ensure. 

(t) A child who has a fit or a convulsion. 
Some object such as a spoon handle should be 
placed between the teeth to pi event the tongue 
being bitten. The child may be subject to fits 
or may have one as the onset of some feverish 
illness. Usually the patient revives fairly quickly 
from the fit but it is necessary to obtain medical 
advice. 
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3. Emergencies which must have Immediate 
Medical Attention 

Most of these should be sent direct to the 
casualty department of the nearest hospital, 
without wasting time by what will probably be 
an intermediate visit to the clinic, where only 
nursing staff may be available. The ambulance 
service should be called and the simplest fust 
aid treatment given that will make the patient 
ht for the journey. Do not add to the shock by 
disturbing the patient more than is absolutely 
necessary. 

These include — 

(a) Serious cuts and lacerations and pene- 
trating wounds. 

(b) Suspected fractures, particularly of the 
lower limbs or of the skull. 

(c) Severe burns and scalds. 

(d) Poisoning such as might occur if lysol 
or ammonia is swallowed. 

(c) Fits (convulsions) fiom which the child 
does not rapidly recover, 01 repeated con- 
vulsions. 

Some General Principles of First 
Aid 

I. Bleeding. To stop bleeding always pro- 
gress from the simple to the more elaboiati* 
method. In other words - 

(a) First apply a pad and pressure to the 
bleeding point. Remember bleeding is stopped 
by clotting, do not disturb the clot. 

[b) Next raise the limb. 

(c) If these simile methods fail and the 
bleeding point is below the elbow or below the 
knee try the pad and flexion method, namely a 
pad in the flexure of the elbow or knee with the 
limb kept fully bent. 

[d) If this method is not applicable, control 
the bleeding by pressure on the nearest point, 
that is a point nearer the heart where the artery 
passes close to a bony surface and can be 
flattened by jiressunc 

(^) As a last and rarely needed resort apply a 
tourniquet to the thigh or upper aim, taking 
care to release it briefly every 20 minutes and 
taking care to label the patient with an obvious 
notice saying ‘‘Tourni(|uet applied at — o\'lock.” 


(/) Dry dressings should be applied to wounds 
as a first aid measure. 

2. Fractures, The object of first aid to a 
fracture is to keep the broken parts from moving 
about. To achieve this no movement must be 
possible at the joints above and below the 
injury, 'fherefore the splints must extend 
above and below these joints and control them 
securely. 

All splints must be padded to avoid damage 
to underlying tissues when tliey are firmly 
bandaged m place. New'spapei is a useful 
emergency padding. 

If any doubt exists treat the case as a fracture 
rather than a spiain. 

fieatnuMit for shock should be given. 

3. Burns or Scalds. Cover the area with a 
clean dry dressing (a towel will serve if the area 
is extensive), bandage firmly over a jiadding of 
wool and give treatment for shock. A lotion 
dressing such as lint moistened with cold tea 01 
with a solution of bicarbonate of soda may be 
used. Ointments and oils are on no account to 
be used. Should clothing be slicking to the area, 
as might occur after 11 k‘ child’s clotlies have 
caught hie, it should not be removed but tlie 
diessmg applied on top of it or the child simply 
tolled in a blanket. 

4. Shock, 'riie classical first aid treatment foi 
the .shock accompanying accidents, paiticulaily 
bums, scalds, fractures, and crushing injuiies, 
is to supply warmth, reassurance and hot sweet 
tea 01 coflee. 1'he patient should not be hiirried 
to move but should be helped eventually to 
place himself in the most comfortable position 
he can find. He should be wrapped in a blanket. 
If a hot water bottle is used it must be jirotected 
by a cover, lest the patient become unconscious 
and unable to recognize whiai his skin is in con- 
tact with uncomfortable heal . and so fail to 
move away from it and incur severe burns. 

5. Electric Shock. Switch off the current if 
possible before rendering first aid. if this is not 
j)ossible tiy to avoid touching metals and wet 
objects which conduct electricity well, and hold 
or stand on poor conductors such as rubber. 
Give artificial lespiration, if necessary, and 
treat as for burns and shock. 

0. Poisoning. Distingui.sh between corrosive 
and non-corrosive poisons. If the bottl(‘ which 
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lias been sampled is not available, examine the 
lips or mouth for signs of damage by a corrosive 
liquid. Give long drinks of weak acids or 
alkali, whichever is the appropriate antidote 
when the poison is corrosive. Lemon juice or 
diluted vinegar are useful weak acids, while a 
solution of bicarbonate of soda is a readily avail- 
able alkali. When the poison is non-corrosive 
make the patient vomit to get rid of poison still 
lying in the stomach. Salt and water or mustard 
and water should produce vomiting. Keep any 
vomit foi the doctor to inspect. 


Conclusion 

This brief account of the principles of first aid 
and the precautions and action to be taken is 
not intended to replace a first aid course, nor 
can one cover every emergency, likely and 
unlikely, in the space available. What has been 
written will have seived its purpose if for some 
teachers it has acted as a refresher course, and 
for others stimulated interest, and given guid- 
ance in difficulties which are especially likely to 
be encountered in the infant school. 
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The Need for the Nursery School 

T he Nursery Scliool is the foundation 
of our national system of education, 
providing for the nurture as well as tlie 
education of the pre-school child Formerly the 
body was considered as a thing apart from the 
mind, but in later days we have come to see 
that the connection between the two is very 
intimate, especi- 
ally during the 
earliest years of 
life. The experi- 
ences of these 
first few years 
do more to de- 
termine charac- 
ter, habits and 
intellectual in- 
terests than do 
those of any 
other stage. 

Before the 
advent of the 
Nursery School 
the element of 
nurture was 
almost entirely 
absent from the 
education of the 
people, and no 
suitable provision was made for the child 
between two and five years of age 

The Question of Health 

There is a dangerous gap in the medical 
supervision of children between the age of two 
when the mother often ceases to take licr child 
to the Welfare Centre and the age of five when 
he usually enters the Infant School and passes 
into the care of the School Medical Officer. 
This fact is recognized by the Ministry of 
Health, and in its publication, ('ircular 155<^ 
the local authorities are urged to provide for 


the regular medical inspection of the pre-school 
child in Toddlers' Clinics. This scheme should 
not only tlo much towards preventing disease, 
but also to improving the health of our young 
children. As Sir Kingsley Wood stated in an 
address to the National Insurance Conference, 
"It IS not enough to i)rotect the individual or 
the community from disease', we must more and 
more be health buikleis.” 

All-round 

Development 

Now the Nur- 
sery School is 
specially plan- 
ned to meet the 
needs of the 
young child. It 
IS concerned 
with his whole 
dev elo])men t, 
physical, intel- 
lectual, social, 
and moral. It 
])rovides a safe, 
happy, and care- 
fully planned 
environment 
where these 
children may 
be gathered to- 
gether m the care of specially trained teachers, 
and where they find freedom for development. 

"What should we wish for our children?" 
.isked Margaret McMillan, the great pioneer of 
the Nursery School Movement. " Sunshine and 
space, colour and human culture. All that is 
best and most helpful— all we can think of that 
is fairest " 

The Open-air Nursery School 

Hero in the open-air Nursery School — for 
almost all our Nursery vSchools arc now of the 
open-air type—we offer these gifts to the little 
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child. The garden is the centre of his universe— 
but it is a real child’s garden, full of things that 
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stimulate and interest him, full of suggestions 
for happy constructional ))lay There are pets 
lieie for him to tend rabbits, 
guinea-pigs, pigeons, perhajis .l 
hen and chickcais Then' are trees 
and flowers, little steps and 
paths to negotiate. There may 
be a sand pit and a paddling 
pool, a jungle-gym and a slide. 

The shelter is the refuge into 
whicli he can run to seek protec- 
tion from excessive heat or from 
the cold or rain, but the healthy, 
normal child is happiest in the 
garden. Only those who teach 
in open-air schools can realize 
this to the full , for they know 
how difficult it is to keep the 
children under cover on a wet 
day — how they delight to esca])e 
and splash through the puddles 
and hold their little faces up to 
the sky to feel the falling drops. 

It is only when the cold east 
wind is blowing, when the fog has descended 
like a thick yellow cloud or the rain is driving, 


that the children are glad to come inside to 
seek comfort in the warm and cosy nursery. 

Different Types of School 

Nursery Schools and Nursery 
Departments, of which there are 
about 500 m (ireat Britain, are of 
many types to meet the special 
needs of the children of the district 
which they serve. There is the 
large' s( liool in tlu' crowded area 
built to a('('ommodate Irom one 
hundred and twenty to two hun- 
died and sixty (Fildren: this is 
usually under the' contiol of the 
local leducation Authority. There 
IS tlie school built under the aus- 
pices of till' building society to 
accommodate the children of the 
tenants of a block of Hats. There 
IS the school wliicdi is run in con- 
iiei tion with a settlement, and the 
school which IS intended tor the 
middle class childien and which is self-support- 
ing. There is also the Emergency N ui sery School 
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of the distressed area to which lefeii'iice will be 
made later. 
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The Staff 

The life in the Nursery School should approxi- 
mate closely to the life in a well-ordered home. 
For this reason the number of children gathered 
together in one nursery or shelter should not be 
large. 

The Board of Education allows one certificated 
and trained teacher to each group of forty 
children. The teacher or supeiiritendcnt, as she 
is called, must have further help, and this is 
given in some cases by an assistant who is 
trained but not certificated , sometimes by girls 
of seventeen or eighteen who have just left the 
Secondary School and are waiting to enter 
College : sometimes by girls of lourtcen to sixteen 
who have just left the Elemenfaiy School and 
who wish to become children’s nurses at a later 
date. 

School Routine 

The hours are longer than those of the Elemen- 
tary School. The Nuiseiy School which serves a 
poor area usually opens its doors at ci^^ht o'tdock 
or eight-thirty and does not close until live or 
five-thirty. This means that tlie mother is free 
for the whole day should she liavii to go to work. 
It also means that the superintendent has more 
or less control of the child’s diet live days of the 
week — for breakfast, dinner, and tea can be 
supplied at the Nursery School— the little one 
only returning home to go to bed It has been 
stated that some of our Nursery Schools accom- 
modate as many as two hundred to two hundied 
and fifty children When this is the case the 
whole community is in reality made up of a 
number of small schools accommodating from 
thirty-live to forty children m dilferent sladlfTs 
or open-air classrooms. These children do not 
meet together for assembly m the morning or 
for any other purpose— they only meet one 
another in the garden, so that the child in tlie 
large Nursery School need never have the lonely 
feeling he might experience as one of a crowd, 
neither is he unduly exposed to the dangers of 
infection. Should there be an outbreak of in- 
fectious disease in one of the shelters the remain- 
ing children m that shelter can readily be iso- 
lated from the rest of the school. 

7-(Kn}8) 


Premises 

The nurseiy provided for the accommodation 
of thirty-five to forty children is usually about 
twenty by forty feet in dimension. It should 
provide easy access to the garden and should 
have large windows of the “Esavian” type, or 
large doors opening outwards. The children 
should be able to look out on trees, green places, 
and garden beds. The nursery itself must be 
carelully planned One of the child’s greatest 
needs is freedom— opj>oitunity to develop his 
huger muscles by lunmng and climbing, jump- 
ing and sliding, therefore we must give him 
plenty of fiooi sj)ace His nursery should be a 
gay cheery jdace, waim and inviting. The pic- 
tiiies should be carefully chosen and few in 
number, they should be changed according to 
the season. 

Equipment 

The little chans and tables for his use must 
be light iiiid low so that they can be ieadil\' 
sta( ked <iway and the child himsi'lf can assist in 
clearing the room when pie])aration must be 
made for meal-time or for rest periods. The 
toys should be kej)t in low cupboards built 
lound the walls of the loom. The child must be 
allow(‘d to help himself to these toys and en- 
couiagcd to pack them .iway when he is leady 
for another form of activity. 

The bathroom and lavatories should lead 
(hiec'tly Irorn the nursery so that the child can be 
ti allied 111 good ])ersonal habits of health and 
cleanliness. 

The lavatory ^eats should be low and so should 
the little hand basins. The baths on the other 
hand should be raised from the ground as here 
tlu! comfoit of the teacher must be taken into 
consideiation. Hathmg can be a back-breaking 
oc('upation when the family is large. In one 
Nursery School I know, it is part of the ceremony 
of bathing to move a light pair of steps up to 
the bath and mount them alone in solemn 
preparation for the event. In some Nursery 
Schools many of the children are bathed each 
day, not necessarily because they are dirty, but 
bccaiLse the exercise in the bath is pleasant and 
exhilarating for the child, and because the 
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teacher understands a great deal more about 
his physical condition after she has performed 
this service for him. 

Types of Activity 

The fundamental activities of the little child 
can be regarded as falling into two groups. On 
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tlie one liand lie lias certain bodily needs such 
as hunger, the nec essity for sleep and for elimina- 
tion , on the other hand he has ceitain needs 
equally comj) dling but l(‘ss sjiecific which can 
meet satisfaction in a variety of ways --the need 
for bodily movement, for sensory experience, 
for experiment and adventure. 

The Nursery School day is divided into two 
main periods — routine and free activity. During 
the period set aside for routine the child learns 


how to wash and dress himself, how to eat, how to 
behave at table, how to prepare himself for sleep. 
He establishes regular habits of elimination and 
sleep. The routine of the day is carefully planned 
and seldom should anything be allowed to inter- 
fere with it, for the young child is very con- 
servative in his outlook and it disturbs and 
irritates him if he has to wait for his dinner or if 
his mid-day sleep is cut short. He docs not like 
to be liurried when he is washing his hands, lay- 
ing the dinner table or putting on his shoes. It 
IS a very important part of his education that he 
should learn to do all these routine duties well 
and that he should have leisure in which to do 
them. 

The Two-year-old Child 

When the two-year-old first comes to the 
Nursery School he is usually quite incapable of 
washing himself, and therefore quite ready to 
accept the ministrations of the teacher. But in a 
few weeks' time wc find him asserting his inde- 
pendence. He has watched the vigorous perform- 
ance of the older children fust with intcicst and 
then with envy. “ (li'me the soap * he says one 
day, ])iishing aside the kindly intentioncd adult 
who e.ssays to help him. '‘I want to wash mine 
own self." What a serious business it is, this 
washing ^ First the child has to find his own niche 
m the bathroom where, on low pegs, his towel, 
llaimel and toothbrush hang. He can recognize 
his own corner by the symbol painted above it — 
a mouse perha])s, or it may be an aeroplane. He 
must first lake down his towel and llaimel and 
cairy them to the little low basin provided ; then 
there is the joy of turning on the taps — hot and 
cold — and testing the water, d'he soap too is 
quite delightful, so s]ipj:)ery, so frothy, so un- 
expected in its behaviour. When his hands are 
clean there comes the thrill of pulling out the 
plug and watching the water go merrily gurgling 
down the pipe. Now all the small pink fingers 
must be carefully dried and the towel and flannel 
returned to their pegs. Finally the hands are 
held up for inspection and the satisfied expression 
on the child’s face shows the pride he has felt 
in his own performance. He feels that he has 
accomplished something worth while, and feels 
that pride in achievement which is the reward 
of effort. 
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The Trained Teacher 
and the Untrained 
Helper 

In the bathroom vvc see the 
difference between the untrained 
helper and the Nursery S(diool 
teacher. The former feels th<it 
she has not done her duty unless 
she herself has waslied and 
dressed her charges She is 
thorough and she bustles. If 
she did not bustle she would 
not consider herself capable. 

The Nursery School teacher has 
trained herself to stand aside 
and watch the child struggle with 
his own difliculties. She is at 
hand if he needs her but she 
does not inteifeie, for slu' knows 
that he must learn through his own failiiies 
It is for her to see that tlic' task Ik' is set is not 
too dillicult or he may become discouraged 
Jlut neither must these t<isks become too easy 
for iri this case he will be boied. And as no 
healthy noimal child will conscait to icanain 
bored, he will seek new interests and will prob- 
ably begin by intcrfeiing witli other children. 
He is then teimed troublesome 

Nursery School Meals 

Meal-times constitute a very important part 
of the Nursery School legiUKL I he diet is 
carefully jilanned and includes one pint of milk 
a day for each child 

Dietitians urge the importanc'e of a hbeial 
supply of protein during the jienods of lapid 
growth. This is often deficient in an ordinary 
diet because of the difficulty and expense of 
obtaining first-class protein —such as is found 
in beef, mutton, fish, milk, eggs, and cheese. 
The next most important factor m diet is fat 
Weight for weight, this gives more than twice 
as many units of energy as either jirotcins or 
carbohydrates, and it is particularly valuable as 
a heat-producing food. 

Fat is stored by the body against emergencies 
— it strengthens the resistance to infection and 
to certain diseases. It is found m meat, fish. 
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milk, cream, clieese, eggs, butter, maigaiinc, 
and dn])j)ing ('aie must be taken not to give fat 
in laige quantities as it cannot be assimilated 
(|ui('kly II a cliild finds difficulty in digesting 
fat it IS a good ])lan to give him a j)iece of bailey 
sug<ii after liis meal. 

Carbohydrate's give heat and energy. They 
can be absorbed quickly and easily. They are 
cliea]) and (Msy to ()l)tain and are found m sugar, 
wheat, ii('(‘, \’egelid)]('s, and fruits. 

Mineial salts are indispensable to growth and 
nutntion 'I'hey are of great importance m 
making bone and teeth Phosphoius and most 
olhcT salts are su})])hed m all food but the or- 
dinal y diel freeiuently lacks iron and calcium. 
Iron is found in fruit juice, Ix'ef juice, eggs, and 
spinach, calcium in milk, eggs, and green 
vegetabl(‘s 

Vitamins 

Vitamins A, B, (\ and D arc of special impor- 
tance m the diet of th(‘ j)re-school child. 

Vitamin A is necessary for growth and is a 
])rotection against disease. It is found in milk, 
butter, egg yolk, cod liver oil, etc. 

Vitamin B is also necessary for growth and 
digestion and is present m milk, eggs, fresh fruit, 
and vegetables. 

Vitamin C is helpful m })reventing skin 
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troubles and dental caries. It is found in raw 
fruits, raw vegetables, tomatoes, and milk. 

Vitamin D is a protection against rickets and 
is obtained in butter, egg yolk, and cod liver oil. 

Water jot Drinking 

Water is an important constituent of the body 
which must be constantly replaced— it is a car- 
rier of food to the tissues and of waste away from 
them. It is more necessary to the child than to 
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Dinner-time tn the Nursery School 

the adult and ‘'drinks of water" at specified 
times should be a part of the nursery school 
routine. 

A Suitable Menu 

The following menu is suggested for use in a 
Nursery School— 

Breakfast Porridge and milk — fruit, whole- 

meal bread and butler. 
Wholemeal bread and butter 
with jam, fruit or cheese and 
sometimes home-made cake. 
Milk or cocoa. 

Minced beef with carrots, tur- 
nips, onions, cabbage, and 
potatoes. 

Rice pudding and raisins. 


Tea 


Dinner 

Monday 


Tuesday Vegetable stew made with bone 

stock and potatoes. 

Boiled suet pudding and treacle. 

Wednesday Scrambled eggs with peas and 
potatoes. 

Baked batter pudding. 

1'hursday Minced liver with vegetables as 
with meat and potatoes. 

Blancmange and fruit. 

Friday Creamed fish, tomatoes and 

potatoes. 

Banana custard. 

Rusks should be served with 
every dinner and a portion of apple 
every day. A teaspoonful of cod 
liver oil may be given to each child 
daily during the winter months. 

Dmner-time 

Dinner-time is a jolly time in 
the Nursery School. When they 
sit down to this meal the children 
are tired out with healthy play and 
they make good trenchermen. 
The preparation is somewhat of 
a rite. Toys must be put away 
when dinner-time is announced; 
hands and faces washed, tables 
prepared. Certain of the children 
are chosen to spread the cloths, 
put flowers on the table and lay 
the plates and spoons in their 
proper places. Much incidental training in 
number is given here — formal number teaching 
finds no place in the Nursery School. This laying 
of the tables is taken most seriously, it is like 
playing at house on a large scale. When dinner 
IS ready, grace is sung and the children help 
themselves to the dishes handed round by one 
of their number or by a teacher. After the first 
pangs of hunger are satisfied they often settle 
down to a good gossip. Confidences are ex- 
changed about home matters, size of helpings 
compared, different menus discussed. Albert 
hands round the dinner. Surreptitiously he 
places a broad thumb on the piece he covets for 
himself "Take your fumb orf that piece, 
Albert/' says sharp little Mabel. "You're 
cheating, you are!" 
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The newcomer to the Nursery School is often 
peevish and irritable at meal-tirnes. Perhaps 
he has come from a pour home and has never 
been used to sitting up at table. His meals have 
consisted of bits given to him from the plates 
of his elders or slices of bread and mar^^arine to 
be eaten on the doorstep. Perhaps he is the 
spoilt darling of doting parents and has learned 
that the way to attract attention is to refuse his 
meals. Little attention is paid to him in the 
nursery when he voices his dislike to the food 
that is placed before him. It smells 
very tempting and his comjianioiis 
appear to enjoy it thoroughly and 
so after a few jirotests he joins 
them, entering into then con- 
versation and exchanging views 
with them as to what may be 
expected for “afters'' or pudding 
that day. 

Arrangements j or Rest 

When dinner is over it is time 
to prepare for test A visit must 
be paid to the bathroom first 
Here handkerchief drill is t<ik(Ti. 

Then the little low canvas beds 
must be set out, if the weather is 
suitable m the garden, liach cliild 
then prepares for bed by taking 
off his shoes and socks and wrap- 
ping himself in his cosy blanket 
when the weather is at all chilly Then the little 
ones snuggle down and peace descends upon the 
nursery. Often the teacher in charge will play 
soft music until the last restless little person is 
off to the Land of Nod. 

The Formation oj Good Habits 

During the routine periods of the Nursery 
School day the child is guided towards the for- 
mation of habits of personal hygiene. The 
remainder of the day is spent m that free 
activity which, if wisely directed is as important 
in his development as the mastery of routine. 

Here again we must stress the fact that unless 
the teacher who is in charge of the school is a 
student of child nature— unless she knows some- 


thing of the child's needs, capacities and develop- 
mental })Ossibilities— much of this time may be 
wasted, and instead of developing on the right 
lines the child may be forming undesirable and 
antisocial habits. 

Free Activity 

His activity should be chaiacterized by spon- 
taneity and fieedom. The right to experiment 
should be his and the opportunity to develop 
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individual skills, and above all to choose his own 
occupations. The teacher should not interfer(‘ 
with his freedom by making definite suggestions 
or giving specific directions. 

How then can she inlhience him during this 
period of free activity^ The answer to this 
(juestion is that it is her resjjonsibility after a 
very careful study of his interests and needs to 
select the play material which is at his disjiosal 
and to plan the environment in which his plays 
are carried out Having done this, she should 
leave him free to ex])eriment and to learn by 
and through his own experience. 

There will be times, of course, when she must 
interfere. She must safeguard her children from 
the accidents which might occur if their play 
became too venturesome. She must interfere 
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when certain social problems arise- when a big together the materials he needs for his play 
child snatches the toy from a little companion beforehand, showing that he has a definite idea 

in his mind and that he has every 
intention of carrying it out. One 
activity leads on to another and 
when the four-year-old changes 
his play acti\‘ity it is often easy 
for the adult to understand the 
reason why he has done so — to 
lollow the iieiid of his thoughts. 

'I'he Toddler Contrasted 
zcith the Four-year- 
old 

Let us watch the toddler and 
the fonr-y('ai-old child jilaying 
with binlding blocks or with 
]xiints. Eie toddler carries the 
hlot'ks fiom ]dace to place drop- 
1 m(. S ])ing tiu'm heavily on the floor 

VdV) Vuii old\ a( jiliiv with :i loud being which pleases 

liim iinineusely J1 he has a small 
who is ])()vveiless to h('lp hiii.s(‘lf , when a dispiiU' cart lie lills it with blocks and <lrags it lound 
occurs which cannot b(' satishictoi ily sihtk'd b\' the gaidiai or the shelter He jdays alone 

the children tluMiisc'hes, when th(‘ 
children in a p<iiticiilar group ;ire 
])crsistently unkind to one ineinbei 
ddiese and many other situations will 
arise dm mg the coursi' of a Nuisery 
School day and must be dealt with 
by the Nuisery School teacher. 

The Toddler at Play 

The play life of the little child is 
destined to develoj^ into the more 
orderly work and jilay of the adult 
Between these two stages a number 
of phases may be traced. 

The play activity of the toddler or 
two-year-old child is chaiactei ized 
by cpiick change from one object to 
another — the transition taking place 
without any apparent sequence or 9 

reason. Tlie four-year-old with Ins ''TkisxhinyMudn' 

greater power of concentration 

usually elects to sj^end a longer period of unless lie can enlist the help of an adult of whom 
time on any one activity. He often gathers he makes use to pick up the bricks when they 
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fall or to lift the cart up and down the steps of 
the shelter. Sometimes he piles the bricks up 
into a high tower for the joy of throwing them 
down again. 

The four-year-old uses the blocks to build a 
house, a garage or a station. He usually chooses 
to play with two or three other children and 
though he often quarrels with them he enjoys 
their company. When he is tired of playing with 
his garage in the shelter he will perhaps run out- 
side, climb on the garden seat, announce that he 
is a bus driver and call loudly for passengers 

The toddler finding himself m jiossession of 
coloured chalks or paints s])ends a very enjoy- 
able time splashing colours on ])a])er iixed to tli(‘ 
blackboard, or an easel Ills joy is m llu* 
exercise of the activity. Ask him wliat lie is 
painting and he will only give you a look of 
bewilderment. He does not know. 

The four-year-old also enjoys "splashing” for 
the sheer delight of mixing the colours, but he is 
usually ready to tell you what 
his symbols stand for. "This is 
my mum,” he will say, "and 
that is our house, that is ” It is 
characteristic of his stage of 


Child Study show that when children are playing 
spontaneously and freely, when there is plenty 
of play material, the two-year-old tends to 
concentrate on one activity for a period of 2^ 
minutes, the three-year-old for 4I and the four- 
year-old for si minutes respectively Thus the 
two-year-old will make fui an average 24 changes 
diiiiiig an hour’s play, though he may ol course 
return again and ag<iin to the toy he discarded a 
little while ago. Observations caiiied out in this 
same school showtal that theie was a tendency 
oil the pait of the clnldien to turn from 
strenuous activity to some (jinetc'r occmiation. 
Accordingly then matc'ri.d w.is s(4 out m such a 
way that the\' could easily make this change. 
1 h(' haiinuenng to\ s, the caij)eutenng (jutlit, 
and tiiuks wiac' sig out at one end of the shelter 
wink' th(‘ doll's house' and ditlerent table toys 
(pu/zk's, insets, ete'.) were to be lonnd at the 


othei end It was ('asy loi the child when he 
was tiled ol a noisy OLCupation to leave the t.ible 


The Older Nursery 
School Child 

I was watching a six-year-old 
girl painting a little while ago. 

She was standing at her easel 
quite absorbed in her work. 

First a motor car appeared s 
quite recognizable — then a stout ^ . 

lady carrying a basket. The 
artist paused and looked up. 

" Oh dear ! ” she cried. " My old 
lady’s going to get run over! yuick ! I'll put 
a Tisha Beacon.” Rapidly and breathlessly 
she sketched the Beacon, thus saving the old 
lady from destruction. 

Change of Occupation 

Experiments made in St. George’s School for 
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where hammeuiig was going on and seek the 
comparative quiet of the corner where the 
puzzles were disj)layed. 

Allowance for Concentration 
It must be remembered that althougli the pre- 
school child demands a constant change of 
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occupation there are certain times, especially 
when he is developing a new skill, when he con- 
centrates for considerable periods on a given 
piece of apparatus. A toddler will sometimes sit 
for twenty minutes at a time working at the 
hammer toy or the peg board. It is easy to see 
from his face that he is experiencing the pleasure 
that comes with the achievement of power over 
material things. 

Once I took a party of Japanese teachers over 
a Nursery School, and we paused beside the 
slide to watch the efforts of a determined and 
very fat small l)oy who climbed the steps 
laboriously, and slowly slid down the incline, 
picked himself up and climbed again, going 
through the whole performance at least twenty 
times. One of the visitors had been watching 
him intently and with some concern. He turned 
to me and remarked, ‘‘It is tiuly admirable, 
Miss — this — what you call concentration of the 
little boy. But, pardon me if he goes on so 
long time will he not hurt that upon which he 
sits?'" Peter had no time to think of possible 
aches and pains in any part ot his anatomy. He 
was entirely occupied in developing a new skill. 

Suitability of Material for Play 

One of the problems with which the Nursery 
School teacher is confronted is to lind j)lay 


material suitable for the children in her care. 
If the material which is given to the child is too 
difficult for him to manipulate, the probability 
is that after he has made several attempts to 
master it he will lose interest, give up the struggle 
and throw aside the toy. He will experience a 
sense of failure— and too many experiences of 
this kind may result in a feeling of inability to 
launch out on a new experiment. If, on the 
other hand, he is provided with material which 
is too easy for him he becomes bored and is 
inclined to interfere with the occupation of his 
neighbours. 

The Young Beginner 

The play materials chosen for the pre-school 
child should make provision for his physical, 
intellectual and social development. When the 
toddler first comes to the Nursery School he has 
often still to learn bodily control and the co- 
ordination of the laige bodily muscles. He 
should have plenty of space to run about, 
small steps to negotiate, opportunities to climb, 
to balance. He should be allowed to take his 
own time and to make these experiments when 
and just as often as he cliooses. He likes to trot 
round the garden dragging a cait load of small 
stones after him. He watches the older children 
at play but as a rule he does not 
care to join them. He sits down 
quietly for a while when he is 
tired of the more active play and 
works at some of the simpler 
forms of insets such as the peg 
board. He finds great enjoyment 
in the use of the hammer toy 
and the posting box. 

He enjoys the physical ex- 
perience of digging up the sand 
in the sand pit, filling his pail 
and emptying it again, pouring 
the sand from one receptacle to 
another. He likes to pound and 
roll soft clay making so-called 
balls and “worms'" and leaving 
the impress of his fingers in it. 
He learns much incidentally 
when he trots round the garden 
carrying perhaps a teddy bear or 



Fig. II 

The toddlers playing^ in the sandpit 
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Fig. 12 
Off for a ride 


the child can get about or whether it is 
pleasure in the physical activity itself it is 
difficult to say. The four-year-old girl enjoys 
taking her family for an airing in a doll’s peram- 
bulator, and she is sometimes accompanied by 
a small boy wheeling a truck or riding a hobby 
horse. 

Ihe sand pit has a great attraction for the 
four-year-old, but he uses the sand as a material 
through whicli he can express his ideas. He 
builds castles and sho])s, lays out gardens and 
])arks. He waters the sand, noticing that he can 
work with it more easily when it is damp, and 
that the addition of water causes it to change its 
colour I le also likes working with clay, making 
cups and shells, beads and buds' nests 

He is interested in all foims of domestic life, 
and is usually just as eager as the little gills to 
play at " washing day,” to spring clean the doll's 
house, to niak(‘ cakes for tea, to clean the spoons, 
his own shoes or the shelter windows. He likes 
to see the results of his labour, to direct atten- 
tion to the jiohshed spoons and to see the cake 
he has made on his own tea-table. He is inter- 
ested m constructive wotk, and if he is given 
scissors, ])aste and a box of waste materials 
(cotton lecls, corks, skewers, jiajier, empty 
match boxes) he will spend a happy time making 
models which he calls motor cars or houses and 


a rabbit for company, visiting 
the pet animals, turning up the 
rockeiy stones to hunt for 
" beedles,” watching the sjvirrows 
taking their morning bath and 
the cat who is sitting in the sun 
making her toilet in her usual 
meticulous fashion 


The Four-year-old Plays 

The four-year-old also needs 
space to rim about and smi]:>le 
pieces of aj)j)aratus on which he 
may learn to develop bodily 
skills; he visits the nbstalls, the 
slide, and the jungle-gym in turn. 
Tricycles are much in demand at 
this stage ; whether it is because 
of the added speed with which 



Fig. 13 

Uonr-y ear-olds at play 
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which, indeed, stand for any object in which he 
happens to be interested at the time. 

Commuflity Life 

One of the lessons a child has to learn when 
he conics to the Nursery School is how to adjust 


Fig. 14 

Playing at house 

himself to life in a community The two-year- 
old, when he first finds liimsclf in the midst ol 
small strangers, is frankly bewildered and often 
rather unhappy. He plays alone or with an 
adult, and he only asks of the other children tliat 
they will leave him in peace and not interfere 
with him or take away his toys. As he becomes 
more used to his surroundings he begins to take 
an interest in his compeers and in the large and 
important four-year-old. He will stand at the 
foot of the jungle-gym admiring some strapping 
fellow who is waving his hand as he clings to 
the topmost bar. He will sit on the shelter steps 
watching a party of little girls playing at 
“Mothers and biibies.” But not often can he be 
cajoled into taking the part of the “baby." He 
is not ready for such social participation — he 
prefers the role of the watcher. 

His first social approaches are usually of a 
somewhat aggressive nature. He may poke or 
slap his neighbour, take his chair or run away 
with his toy. Then there will be a scrap. 


Social and Independent Play 

“Parallel play" is the simplest form of social 
play and is seen when two children are carrying 
on the same activity side by side, digging in the 
sand pit or working at their playboards. Their 
actions are quite independent, 
but they arc evidently enjoying 
one another’s society. 

The three- and four-year-old 
children will often play together 
in little groups, but these groups 
must be of their own making and 
they will frequently be broken 
up. They play games such as 
“hospitals," “mummies and dad- 
dies," “bus driving," but they 
find it difficult to share, and to 
take turns is too difficult a form 
of social adjustment to expect 
from them. 

When the toddler enters the 
Nursery School he may be said 
to be devoid of social tendencies. 
In the Nursery School lie luis the 
opportunity of participating in a 
society where he can and must 
make his own contaiTs. In this 
environment he has the ireedom necessary for 
experience and exjieriment. 



Fig. 15 
Social play 


The Day's Programme 

Perhaps it would be as well now to give a short 
account of a day in the life of a child attending 
an open-air Nursery School in the east end of 
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London. His name is Peter and he is wheeled 
to school each day by his elder sister Rosie in a 
little wooden cart. The early morning is an 
uncomfortable time in Peter's home. Everyone 
is inclined to be irritable and there is much to 
do and a very small space in which to do it. 
Peter is left to he until the last moment m the 
big bed he .shares with two others. 

Then he is picked up and hustled 
into his clothes; he is given a 
large piece of bread and “marge" 
wrapped m a newspajier. Now 
there is nothing Peter dislikes so 
much as to be hurried, and so, 
clasping his parcel tightly to his 
chest, he wails loudly as he is 
trundled off. He does not want 
his bread and marge, he knows 
that a hot breakfast awaits him 
at the Nursery School, but he 
clings to it because it affords him 
a queer kind of comfort. 

Arrival at School 

Rosie pushes open the gate of 
the nursery and wheels in her 
young charge. She enjoys this part of her 
day's programme for she used to go to tlie 
Nursery School herself and .she still takes a 
lively interest m the family of guinea jiigs and 
in the canaries. Peter's wails have subsided by 
this time and he is ready to greet his teacher as 
she comes forward to speak to Rosie, She runs a 
practised eye over Peter’s face and seeing no 
suspicious signs of the onset of any of the cliild- 
ish complaints she says "Good morning" to 
him and sends him off to the bathroom. But 
first she asks him to give up his unappreti/ang 
parcel. This he does quite willingly. 

Toilet atid Breakfast 

In the bathroom Peter meets another 
" Nursie " and several of his friends. Some of the 
children are washing, some are cleaning their 
teeth, and others are getting ready for the bath. 
To his great delight Peter hears that he is to 
have a bath. Off with his cumbersome garments 
which have been put on so quickly and care- 


lessly and then splash ! He is lying in the hot 
water contemplating his small j>ink toes. For a 
time he is very busy and very important as he 
rubs the soap on his flannel, but there comes a 
stage when even he admits that a little assi.stance 
is nece.ssary, and he allows his nurse to "finish 
him off " When he is tlressed he is wealing a 


Fi(. i() 

" 'I' his IS htyw 'wc do it" 

brightly coloured overidl, and possibly a few 
superfluous garments have been shed. His hau- 
ls shining and glossy and his teeth are clean. 
He strolls into the nursery to find that breakfast 
awaits liirn —and a ternjiting breakfast consisting 
of porridge served with treacle and milk. He 
sits down at the table with seven other small 
l)cople, says Ins grace and eats his meal m a 
leisurely manner. Yiy the time it is over he is 
feeling at jieace with the world. The sun is 
shining brightly so, demanding one of the large 
wooden engines, he sets off for the garden. J^y 
this time it is nearly ten o’clock and he spends a 
very happy hour playing by himself and watch- 
ing the other children. When he is tired he 
wanders back to the shelter and sits down at one 
of the little tables where the insets are laid out. 
Soon he is very busy. 

Music 

One of the teachers sits down at the piano and 
plays a lively tune. Several of the children get 
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accomplished satisfactorily. As 
the meal draws to a close his 
head begins to nod, for he was 
wakened early from his sleep that 
morning. His big brother Johnnie 
shares his bed, and Johnnie has 
to deliver the early morning 
papers before he goes to school. 

Once more Peter trots off to 
the bathroom, and when he re- 
turns his little bed with its cosy 
red blanket is a welcome sight. 
He is almost too sleepy to take 
off his shoes. 

Sleep Time 

He sleejis soundly till half past 
P'lG. 17 two, and when he awakes two or 

Nim for a bath hc'dd<> are popping up 

Iroiri the beds around him. He 
sees that Ins “Nursie" is helping 
up and dance. Put Peter does not want to dance the children to get up, put on their shoes, fold 
to-day. He watches the others with interest, their blankets and stack their beds m the cup- 
occasionally beating tune with the little peg boaid. Now it is his turn, and soon he is out in 
he is holding in his hand, and enjoying the the garden tiotting round talking to the rabbits 
rhythm. and the guinea pigs, watching the canaries and 

Service at Dinner 

He is beginning to feel 
hungry, Soon he and the 
rest of his little group go to 
the bathroom with their 
teacher to wash their hands 
and get ready for dinner. It 
is now a quarter to twelve. 

Dinner proves a thrilling time 
for Peter to-day because he 
has been chosen to hand the 
plates to the rest of the chil- 
dren who are sitting at his 
table. This makes him feel 
very important, as it is a 
difficult task to carry the 
plates of stew across the floor 
from the serving table. Peter 
frowns and purses his lips 
over the task; he heaves a 
great sigh of relief when it is 
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chasing the pigeons. Some of the older children 
are busy with a percussion band. Peter watches 
them intently. He likes the drums best, and, 
when he goes back to his own slielter, he takes 
a drum from the cupboard and experiments 
with it. 

Tea-time 

The bell calls him in from the garden and he 
sits down to enjoy the last meal of tlie day. It 


Holidays in the Country 

Many Nursery School superintendents make a 
special point of taking their children away for 
a few weeks each year to the country or the 
seaside. The advantages of such a plan are 
obvious To begin with it brings about a close 
co-operation between mother and teacher, for 
they must discuss the various expenses to be 
met, the state of the child's wardrobe and many 
other details in connection with his health and 



Fig. i() 

The Margaret McMillan House, Wyolham 


is four o'clock and soon after live his niothei will 
come to take him home. He cats his brown bread 
and butter with relish, crunches his apple and 
drinks his milk. Then he is ready to sit down by 
the fire; for it is growing cold and the sun has 
gone down. His teaclier has set out picture books 
on one table, big wooden beads on another and 
there are chalks on a third. Peter sits down 
contentedly to turn over the pages of his book 
until he hears the voice of his “mum" hailing 
him from the open door. She has been out at 
work all day and now she has come to take her 
little boy home. 

So with a goodbye to his “Nursie" Peter 
trots off happily, ready to relate all that has 
happened since Rosie brought him to school in 
the early morning. 


his night habits. Usually the mothers begin to 
pay in for the children's holiday months before 
the event takes place, and the teacher learns 
much of the state of the family exchequer by 
the way in which these payments are made. 
Some Nuisery Schools own a cottage or house 
in the country, some take their children to be 
the guests of a residential Training College 
during the summer vacation. A Country House 
was opened at Wrotham, Kent, last May in 
connection with the Rachel McMillan Training 
College for Nursery School teachers. It is to be 
used for the benefit of both the children and the 
students. The building of this house was made 
possible by the generosity of Miss Lettice Floyd, 
who was deeply interested in the work carried 
on by Miss Margaret McMillan. 
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Fig. 20 

The Quadrangle, Wrulham 


The Margaret McMillan House at 
Wrotham 

The el MrlMillaii House consists of two 

parts —a small house wluTe the administrative 
work is carried on and a long low stretch of 
buildings of the bungalow type lifted out for the 
children and students 

I'he House stands in i(S acres of ground and is 
open for eight months during the year, from 
April till November. The children from the 
Nursery School are taken there in groups of 
forty at a time in the care of their own teachers, 
seven students from the Training College 
accompanying the party. 

The Management of the House 

The Warden in charge of the House is a fully 
trained Domestic Science teacher and she is 


responsible for all the domestic arrangements; 
she budgets tor the children as well as for the 
students. 11ie students' work is planned so that 
they have an ojiportunity of working in the 
kitchen under the guidance of the Warden, 
learning how to ])lan the clnldrcibs meals and 
how to cook and serve them. They spend a great 
deal of time with the children, helping to bath 
and dress them and learning how to attend to 
their needs by night as well as by day. 

The Dormitories at the House 

The children sleep in low beds set side by side 
in their open-air dormitories. Each bed is 
known to its occupant by the symbol affixed to 
it — a rabbit, a bird, a ship, etc. Beside each bed 
stands a little low wardrobe, and round the walls 
are gay friezes painted by the students. The 
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children’s nursery is 6 o feet by 20 feet in 
dimension and opens on to the garden on three 
sides. It is furnished with small chairs and 
tables and each child lias a little locker marked 
by his own symbol, in which he can keep his 
treasures gleaned from the woods and meadows. 

The Caretaker 

Great favourites at tlie Country House aie 
Uncle Charlie and Mrs Uncle Cliarlie, the care- 
taker and his wife. Uncle 
Charlie always has an admir- 
ing audience when he is 
polishing the window's little 
boys who tell him breath- 
lessly that they have seen the 
big cow laying the milk for 
tea — little girls who beseech 
him to '‘mind" one of then 
numerous treasures m his big 
pockets while they go oft on 
some expedition. 

The Donkey and the 
Goat 

Away across the big stretch 
of grass is a roomy comlbit- 
able stable, the night quarters 
of Polly Fairey the donkey 
and Toddles the goat Polly 
Fairey is a lady of very de- 
cided views. She will submit 
to the dictates of Uncle Charlie and one or twaj 
of those students who happen to "have a way 
with them," otherwise she does exactly as slu' 
likes. She is always quite jileased to allow 
three small children to sit on her back as slie 
grazes in the field, but she will only take them 
for a ride when politely requested to do so by 
one of the piivileged few to whom she has 
given her friendship. 

A sad story is told of one summer day, when 
Polly Fairey took it into her head to see the 
world and, kicking up her heels, galloped down 
the drive to the roadway. The alarm was raised 
and after her raced several students. Polly 
reached the roadway; the traffic was held up. 
She tossed her head and her heels and galloped 


farther; a herd of cows crossing the road was 
thrown intt:) confusion. The students tried to 
head her olf. They implored and cajoled— all to 
no avail Miraculously Uncle Charlie appeared 
upon the scene. He caught her bridle. "You 
come along home with me, old girl," he said. 
“ You've missed the bus to-day." Polly Fairey 
turned round at once and walked home with 
him, casting a look of utter contempt at the 
group of hot and breathless students she left 
st .Hiding in the load way. 


J dortnilotv ai WrotJuDti 

riiat night one of the little boys added this 
clause to his prayers, " Please God bless Polly 
Fairey and don’t let her run away no more, and 
it she does, lei Uncle ( liarla* (Mtch her quick 
and bung hei back so ,is T c.iii iide her " 


Woodland 

A part of the land belonging to the Country 
House is wooded. It is starred with primroses, 
violets and blue bells in the spring, and in the 
autumn it yields nuts and berries. Here the 
children delight to go to pick the wild flowers 
and play hidc-and-scek. It is a wonderful place 
for a picnic tea. 
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Advantages of Residence at the 
Margaret McMillan House 

All the children in the Rachel McMillan 
School who are over the age of three years spend 
a month each year at the Margaret McMillan 
House. They return to Deptford in splendid 
condition, brown and rosy, with firm limbs and 
bright eyes. When the House was first opened 
there was some discussion as to the length of 
time the children should stay there. Some of the 
authorities considered that a fortnight should 
be a long enough period. Events have proved 
that they have benefited greatly from their 
lengthened stay During the first week they put 
on practically no weight , during the second 
week there was a slight improvement, but in 
the last fortnight they put on an average of 
two and a half pounds. In some cases the de- 
bilitated children gained five to seven pounds. 
There were no “food pioblems “ The children 
ate with enjoyment all that was set before them. 
They slept extremely well and the rest and quiet 
proved most beneficial to those who wcic highly 
strung and nervous. 

But perhajis the most remarkable result of the 
month spent in this beautiful environment is 
the great stimulus it gives to the children's 
speech. Hitherto inarticulate little ones run to 
greet their Inends, longing to pour out the 
story of their iidventurous life in the country. 
This wonderful experience has had the eflcct of 
widening their interests and enlarging their 
vocabularies in an almost incredible manner. 


Home Education in the Past 

A gener<itioii ago we should all have agreed 
that the home was the place for the child undei 
five, and the motluT the lit and proper person 
to educate and care for him. But life was less 
complicated in those days. The authority of 
the parent was still unquestioned. Obedience 
was insisted upon and the child who was not 
content to leave his toy and run away to bed 
at the word of command was a naughty child. 
The phrase, “Mother knows best," was forever 
on the maternal lips, and if the child persisted 
in an argument father was called upon to settle 


the matter. The situation is well summed up in 
the following Victorian poem — 

Mama had otdeted A)in the maid 
Miss Caroline to wash 
And 'put on with her clean white frock 
A handsome muslin sash. 

But Caroline began to cry 
For what 1 canyiot think. 

She said, “O, that’s an ugly sash 
Fit have my pretty pink.” 

Papa who in the parlour heaid 
Her make the noi'^e and rout, 

That in A ant went to Catoline 
7 0 whip her iheie’s no doubt 

In this summary way Caroline's likes and dis- 
likes were dismissed. Her parents were sure of 
themselves, of their own rectitude and their 
ability to deal wisely with the growing child. In 
a little book called “L'Ami des Enfants" there 
is a record of conversations held between a little 
girl Eanny Glassford and her devoted father. 
Here we are introduced to the over-anxious 
parent of two centuries ago. Mr. Glassford tells 
his child how it was that she learned to walk. 
‘'Your mother and I," he says, "put a bandage 
of velvet well stulfed about your head so that if 
you happened to fall you might not hurt your- 
self. We then held you by leading strings to 
assist your fiist attempts at walking and every 
day we went in the garden, upon the grass plot, 
when, placing ourselves o])posite one another 
we put you down standing all alone between us 
and held out oui arms inviting you to come 
sometimes to one, sometimes to the other. 
Your slightest stumble made our blood run cold. 
It was thus we taught you to walk."' In this 
way the parents of the unfortunate Eanny 
stilled her attempts at self-development in their 
great desire to protect her from all ill. They, 
too, wei'c convinced of their own wisdom and 
discretion. 

Home Education in Modern Times 

In these days not only do childien question 
the wisdom of their parents as never before but 
the parents themselves are uneasy, uncertain 
how to deal with such problems as negativism, 
temper tantrums, fear of the dark. They are 
beginning to realize that every child must be 
treated with respect and that no two children 
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should be treated alike. The deep sense of 
responsibility felt by the mother for the welfare 
of her child sometimes makes for conflict and 
stress. Her anxiety reacts upon the child and 
makes him irritable and difficult to manage. 
And so she seeks the haven of the open-air 
Nursery School and the co-operation of the 
Nursery School teacher. No good work can be 
accomplished without this co-operation that is 
certain, and it is most important to note that the 
ultimate aim of both parent and teacher should 
be to help the child to become independent of 
either. The new generation must learn to walk 
along the path carved out for itself as a result 
of its own efforts. 

Co-operation with the Parents 

Every Nursery School has its Mothers' Club. 
Here the parents and teachers meet to discuss 
problems that confront them in their work with 
the little ones. The mother learns how her clnld 
has been behaving at school during the past 
week, and the teacher learns whether there lias 
been any distui banco at liorne. 

A Troublesome Child 

Mrs. Smith brouglit her three-year-old son 
Bobbie to the Nursery School because he was so 
troublesome at home. Bobbie is the only child 
of a delicate mother. He is intelligent and he 
has a strong will to power. He is exceedingly 
interested in the world m which he lives, but the 
experiments he is constantly making upset the 
household and worry his parents. To (}Uote his 
mother, “He won't sit still, and he will back 
answer, and his fingers arc in everything from 
the blacking to the butter." 

Bobbie is perfectly liappy in the Nursery 
School. Here his superabundant energy finds 
an outlet. He can run about and shout to his 
heart's content. lie can play with water and 
dig in the sand. His aggressive attitude to life 
soon disappears in this harmonious atmosphere. 
His health improves and so does his temper. 

After a long and happy day spent in the 
Nursery School, he is ready to return to his home 
to a mother who is not too tired to listen to 
his account of all the wonderful things he has 


seen and done. This mother begins to realize 
that the busy child is seldom, if ever, a naughty 
child and she tries to think out ways in which 
Bobbie can be happily occupied at home. Bobbie 
becomes a reformed character. 

A "'Negative'’ Child 

Irene is a typically “negative" child. If a 
suggestion is made to her, her immediate re- 
action is to decline to fall in with it. Thus when 
she first came to school she declined to eat her 
food, she declined to play with the other children, 
and she would not go to sleep. It transpired as 
the result of a long conversation between the 
mother and the superintendent of the School 
that Irene had to obey five “grown-ups" — a 
granny, a father and mother and two aunts. 
This situation got on her nerves and her reaction 
was to defy them all. In the Nursery School 
she was allowed to go her own way. If she 
refused her food she was not pressed to take it ; 
if she did not want to play with the other chil- 
dren, why then she was quite at liberty to play 
alone. And because the dinners smelt and 
tasted good, and because the other children 
played exciting games in which she longed to 
join, Irene soon fell into line and her behaviour 
became normal. 

The Medical Examination 

As a rule every child in the Nursery School 
visits the doctor at least once a term and the 
teacher and mother are both present at the 
examination. Thus if any special treatment is 
recommended such as a visit to the School 
Treatment Centre, the Sunlight Centre, the 
Child Guidance Clinic, it is their joint responsi- 
bility to see that this is carried out. 

Sometimes the doctor, the dentist and the 
social worker at the Clinic will come to the 
Mothers' Club and give an informal talk on 
some topic of general interest. The more in- 
formal the talk the more useful it usually is and 
the more questions it calls forth. Sometimes 
the Club is affiliated to the Home and School 
Council of Great Britain, and in this case the 
parents have the great opportunity of taking 
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part in the national movement to encourage 
co-operation between parents and teachers. 

The Financial Crisis and the Nursery 
School 

In July, 1932, the Nursery Sclioul Movement 
was seriously tlireatened. The Parliamentary 
Secretary of the Board of Education announced 
that lifty-six Nursery Schools had been approved 
by the Boaid of li^ducation and fifteen new 



Er. 21 

'J'lic litHcrgoicy Open Air Nursery School, 
Muldlesbrou^h 


schools would be recognized shortly. It was 
improbable, however, that more would be 
assisted for the present owing to the financial 
situation. The effect of this declaration was 
interesting, 'flie friends and supporters of the 
Nursery School Movement banded together to 
form the Emergency Open-air Nursery School 
Association under the auspices of the Save the 
Children Fund and under the chaiimanship of 
Mrs. Oliver Sti'achey. The Association pledged 
itself to open Nurseiy Schools in distressed 
areas, and to call upon unemployed men and 
women to help them in their task. It was felt 
that just because the country was passing 
through a tune of financial stress, everything 
possible must be done to safeguard the health 
and education of the young children. The aim 
of the Association is to oiganize Nursery Schools 
in those distiir ts where the children are in 
special danger of suffering by reason of the 
economic situation. 


The Emergency Nursery School 

It was decided to open the first Emergency 
Nursery School in Middlesbrough. Many chil- 
dren in this town were known to be in a bad 
condition physically owing to malnutrition and 
])oor housing conditions, and there were a large 
number of unemployed men who were ready and 
willing to help with the building of a Nursery 
School. The site chosen was in the garden of 
the Settlement House and here, spurred on by 
the enthusiasm of the Warden, the unemployed 
men and members of the Service Club built the 
School. The only paid labour was for the putting 
in of the gas and electricity, for plumbing and 
for the fitting of the folding doois. 

The building consists of one large shelter 
facing south with a small cloakroom and bath- 
room. The children's dinners were cooked in 
the kitchen of the Settlement The cook or 
" dinner man " was unemployed at the time, and 
he gave his services until he was fortunate 
enough to obtain a post. He was then succeeded 
by the ‘‘Dinner Man Lady." He wrote to the 
Superintendent afterwards as follows — 

‘‘1 have been asked if I think my work was 
worth while. Frankly it was—it became so 
interesting that I considered it the most impor- 
tant part of my whole career as a chef. As time 
went on I watched with interest the remarkable 
progress the children made, both physically and 
mentally and began to realize what a glorious 
inspiration it must be to the founders of the 
School." 

The Beneficial Effects of the Emer- 
gency School 

The change in the physical condition of these 
undernourished children after a few months in 
the Nursery School was amazing. Rickets dis- 
appeared, eyes became bright, complexion clear, 
bodies straight and sturdy. Soon the school was 
full and there was a waiting list of over two 
hundred children. The mothers helped in the 
kitchen and the laundry; the fathers mended 
the toys and cleaned the windows. 

The Nursery was sponsored and the running 
costs met by the National Council of Women. 
But in June, 1934, it was recognized for grant 
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by the Board of Education, and since that date 
an additional shelter has been built so that the 
school can now accommodate sixty children. 

The Development of the Emergency 
Nursery School Movement 

The second emergency Open-air Nursery 
School was opened at Hoxton in rooms at the 
Holy Trinity Schools. The district was very 
depressing and the jdiysical condiiion of the 
children poor. This school has done splendid 
pioneer work under very difficult conditions 

Two Emergency Schools were built in South 
Wales, one at Merthyr Tydfil and one at Bryn- 
mawr, three on Tyneside and one at Leeds. 
A ninth was later opeiUHl at licbbuiu. Tlucst' 
schools wTTe eventually nT'ognized by tlu' 
Board of Education, and all W(‘T(‘ in charg(‘ of 
a SupeiinttMident who was fully (ranu'd <md cn- 
tificated. Lady Astor generously piovidcd the 
salaries of these teachers during the lirst year 
of their service. 

The Pilgrim Trust and the National Council 
of Social Service gave grants towYirds the initial 
cost of the buildings, which were m many cases 
put up by the unemployed men. Much of the 
service given in the kitchen and nursery was 
voluntary. 

Mrs. Wintringham's Report 

Mrs. Wintringham, the Vice-Chairman of the 
Association, paid visits to all the ihiK'igiau y 
Schools and leported most favourably on the 
work that had been accomplished. Many of the 
children when admitted to the Nurseries had 
verminous heads, sore eyes, ruiimiig ears, and 
boils as a result of poverty, depression, and 
neglect. These conditions cleared up quickly 
after a few months in the Nursery School, and 
there was a marked imjirovement in the grmeral 
physique, bearing and outlook of the children 

The Pressing Claim of the Depressed 
Areas 

In spite of the publication of Circular 1444 
removing the ban on the building of new Nursery 
Schools, it is to be hoped that the work of the 


Emergency Open-air Nursery School Association 
will continue. 4 'he debilitated children of the 
poorest aieas liaxe surely a lust claim on our 
sympathy, and jirovision should be made for 
them before wn consider the claims of their more 
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foitunate biothers and sisteis. ddiis ])iovision 
must be m.ide bidori; il is too lalc‘ 

The Inadequacy of Present Nursery 
School Accommodation 

fhere weie ( Inldifai uiuh'r th(‘ ag(‘ ol 

liV(' 111 oui ])ubhc t'leiiK'nlary schools m 1054. 
Of these 22^54 are only thu'c years of age. The 
Nuisery School is recognized as the foundation 
of our national system of education, and yet 
there is jiiovision made in these schools for only 
22,1 if) children. 

The Future 

The need is urgent. Many of us feel very 
strongly that our new Niiiseiy Scliools should 
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provide accommodation for children up to the 
age of seven years — that Nursery Infant Schools 
should be established on the lines suggested by 
the supporters of the Ten-year Plan. 

Great educationists of all ages are agreed that 
there should be no definite break in a child's life 
until he reaches the age of seven. 

Listen to the words of Margaret McMillan, 
that great prophet and pioneer whose watch- 
word was “Educate every child as if he were 


your own." “We need thousands of open-air 
Nursery Schools for our children, and thousands 
of child gardeners must be educated to care for 
them. And when at last they come to the 
Elementary Schools the country must be able 
to say : These are my jewels, educated on human 
lines until they are seven years of age. The 
voice of the wise Jesuit will then echo back 
reassuringly : ‘ Give me a child until he is seven 
and then do with him as you will'. " 



Fig. 24 

Healthy and Happy Exercise 





THE NURSERY CLASS, THE TEACHER 
AND HER WORK 

come, you must put your thoughts once 
more to this season of soimtg . . . 

T. S. Kijot, The Rock 

Every child comes with the message that 
(iod IS not vet discouraged of Man. 

Rabindranath Tagorf 


I N the following pages, it will be found that 
frequent use is made of the words “oppoi- 
tumty" and “unobtrusive," tor about these 
two words could well be built a complete 
exposition of all that is reciuired of the teacher 
of a nursery class. She must provide oppor- 
tunity for children to develop according to their 
abilities, and she must S(‘ize every ojiportunity 
to learn to know better the children in lier care. 
She must always work unobtiusively ; the 
nursery class is the children’s domain, and the 
teacher is there piincipally to guide and en- 
courage' them to educate themselves through 
play. Opportunity tor children to play with toys 
of their own choice and to play with them for 
long uninterrupted periods, is fundamental to 
the building of character and the development 
of personality. Children’s desire to play is 
instinctive and any restriction placed upon this 
natural desire can be very harmful. 

Why IS play so important? Through play, the 
very young child discovers himself, for his play 
begins in his cot when he first feels the various 
parts of his body, examines his hands and toes, 
and tries to grip and hold. When he learns to 
gurgle, then to shout and bang spoons, his sense 
of power begins to quicken. A little later his 
insatiable curiosity urges him to investigate 
everything within his reach, to experiment with 
it, to learn for himself something of its possi- 
bilities and limitations. When he is sufficiently 
developed to be able to enter a nursery class, he 
begins to re-live his own experiences m his play 
and thus solves very many of his own problems. 
As the aim of all education should be the build- 
ing of character, the teacher, as an educationist, 


should provide means for the development of 
physical, social, and intellectual characteristics. 
Thus, she will realize that in sponlaiK'ous con- 
centrated play, either solitary oi shaicd, children 
canachieve self-discipline as well asfreedomof the 
spirit Through eflort and a dt‘t(umination to 
succeed, whether in the caielul placing of a pile 
of bricks one upon another, or tlu' cleaning of 
tarnished spoons until they shine, or the com- 
pletion of a small modi'l on iho woodwoik bench, 
children build up loi (li(‘ms('lvi‘s slandaids of 
values which make important contiibutions 
towards the enjoyiiKmt of satisfying lives in 
later years. 

Without such oj)])ortunity for eaily self- 
expression, children may hav(‘. to struggle 
through later childhood and adolescence mi'iit- 
ally tongue-tied, without judgment or decision, 
and under constant strain. Free and uninter- 
rupted play is the only means by whicli children 
can learn to concentrate and to gain a true 
estimate of their own abilities. Since play is so 
important to the child, the good nursery-class 
teacher, when childien are engrossed in play, 
will always respect them sufficiently never to 
call them away to do some other task which 
could as well be done at another time. Even 
when play may appear to an onlooker to be aim- 
less it may be for the children a matter of 
engrossing interest. For example, some yeais 
ago three small boys were playing in a corner 
with a rocking horse, and from this corner 
came neighs and snortings and grunts which 
threatened to distract all the other children in 
the room. When it was explained to the boys 
that their noise was causing a disturbance they 
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protested that they were making no noise. It 
all came from the horse, who was liaving his 
tonsils taken out! Again, in another school, a 
little girl was seen to be covering an undressed 
doll with dots, made with a coloured pencil. It 
was suggested to her that the pencil could be 


put out. vSuch periods of inactivity or of 
apparently purposeless play have their value, 
which must not be overlooked. 

With the knowledge that satisfying play 
requires simple toys by means of which children 
can develop ingenuity and resourcefulness, 
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much better used in drawing on paper, but slie 
explained tliat would not suit the case, for the 
doll was sickening for measles • 

The teacher must recognize, also, that children 
have their own ways by which to rest and 
refresh themselves after periods of purposeful 
play. They may do this by watching other 
children at their play, or by choosing an occu- 
pation which recjuires no effort or a completely 
different effort fiom that which they have just 


teachers will not be tempted to provide elaborate 
toys which appeal only to adults or which will 
make a show on the playioom shelf. Teachers 
will realize, also, the satisfaction to be had from 
play in the kitchen, as well as that of the play- 
room or garden. The shelling of peas, “topping- 
and-tailing’' gooseberries, cleaning silver, wash- 
ing mugs and sjioons, all these have an educa- 
tive value, for m helping adults with such tasks 
children’s confidence in their ciders quickly 
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deepens. When doing such things, childnTi do 
not think of adults as superior beings, but as 
persons with whom they can work in partner- 
ship, side by side, both working to achieve the 
same end. 

Again, the teacher must n'cognize lliat 
although children reveal themselves both m 
what they say and what they do, what is done 
is more truly indicative of their real feelings. 
Therefore, her observation of children at play 
must be exact , while allowing them real 
freedom, she must not leave them without 
necessary guidance. Praise and blame must be 
objective, praising what has been don(\ not the 
doer. For instance, "That is a fine aeioplaiu' 
you've made," not ''You ore a clevci boy, to 
make such a fine aeroplaiu' 

Outmoded ideas portrayed tlie teacher as one 
who mould(xl tlie child as a ])ott('r moulds clay, 
or as one who was given an open page m which 
to write the child’s future. To-day, th(‘ teachei 
can be likened to a gaidener who lias jilaced in 
his care a collection of laie sei'dlings, for whiOi 
he has to supply all that is nccessaiy foi tluan 
to develop in iheir oion wav. 

For children's natural development, play is 
essential, and also essiaitial are secuiity, allec- 
tion, good health, and real freedom, \\ithoiit 
these, the complete development of body, mind, 
and spirit cannot be achieved, and because s1k‘ 
must supply all these the task of the nursery- 
class teacher is held by many to be among th(‘ 
most exacting in the profession, it exadmg, 
but most rewaiding. 


Physical and Spiritual Growth 

To guard children's physical growth, the 
teacher must have a knowledge of their bodily 
needs, their diet, their need of sleep, the iurtI to 
train them in habits of hygiene and to encourage 
the use of correct clothing. She must be able to 
recognize the symptoms of childhood illnesses, 
to render first-aid, and to advise parents how 
to obtain skilled help in any emergency of sick- 
ness or accident. 

To promote the development of the mind, she 
should provicle an environment rich m oppor- 
tunity to explore and experiment, where child- 
ren may gam manipulative skill and be given 


the necessary stimuli to awaken in them any 
latent interest in music and movement, and in 
creative art. 

In consideiing means by which to promote 
children’s spiritual development, it is well to 
remember that theie is no record m the tiospels 
that ('hrist e\T'r iaiiL^Jit childien. Instead, He 
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told His heaieis to become as little clnldien , to 
be born again. I his, siiri'ly, tells us lliat adults 
should cany iins])oiled from llnh (diildhood a 
s(‘iis(‘ of wondei and awe, a naidy liiist of other 
people, and what has been called "gallant and 
high-hearted happiness." To this end, formal 
religious instruction will not lu'l]) children ol 
nmsEiy yeais. Everything of beauty which they 
can understand, flowias and trcies and birds, 
beauty ol music and movement and colour. 
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beauty in form and pattern, all these help to 
teach them that there is design and order in the 
universe. An environment winch offers all 
readily comprehended evidences of creative love 
must be provided, but this environment needs 
to be quickened by the teacher and by all the 
adults who sei ve the clnldi(‘n’s lU'c'ds. By adults' 
never-failing example of love, patience, good- 
humour and tolerance will the children best 
learn Christian virtue. 

Instruction should be conlined to the answer- 
ing of questions - questions which will How very 
readily when children realize that any (piestioii 
can be put to the teacher. In answering these 
(juestions, all trace of sentimentality should be 
avoided. For example, most children Inst hear 
of Christ as the baby who was born on (diiistmas 
Day, a stoiy which is all too easily sentimen- 
talized. If respect for Chiistian teaching is to 
be instilled, so that in later years they will not 
think of Christ as a namby-jiamby ligure (a 
common belief among adolescents) it must be 
made clear to the children that Christ grew, as 
they grow, that H(‘ was taught lessons such as 
they must learn, that H(' grew iqi and became a 
carpenter and the best and wisest man the 
world has known. If a teacher feels herself 
veering towards sentimentality, let her lemem- 
ber Christ not as the “(ientle Jesus, meek and 
mild” of the old prayer, but as the reformer who 
plaited Himself a wliij) of cords and drovi* the 
money-changers and hucksters out of the 
Temtile. 

Ih'causc' her work is to observe and to guide 
children, not to instruct them, the nursery-class 
teacher s part in the life of the class may appear 
to a casual visitor to be completely passive. Of 
all her abilities, the most difficult to accpiire is 
that of being abl(‘ so to elface heiself so that 
children aie encoutaged to do for themselves all 
that they are able to do. The skilled teacher 
should be so sensitive to children's every need 
that she will know when to ofier help and when 
to withhold it so that children may, through 
overcoming temporary difficulties, win a sense 
of real achievement. The teacher must thus, at 
all times, encourage self-help and self-discipline, 
while reniembenng that it is her duty to see that 
all rules of safety and health are obeyed. She 
should make only the minimum number of rules. 


but rules which are made should be obeyed with- 
out question. Children are quick to appreciate 
the justice of this demand upon them when 
they hav(' learned from experience that the 
teacher will not make rules only to impose her 
authority. 

The teacher’s voice should always be (]uiet, 
although at times it may be necessary to put 
into it that firmness by which children will 
understand that she means exactly what she says. 
It is well to note, here, that children’s obedience 
will never be freely given to any adult who fails 
to keep any promise, however tiivial, which has 
been made to tliem. 

Because she respects them as individuals, a 
good teacher will always find it easy to apologize 
to children, when it may be necessary, just as 
she would apologize to adults in similar circum- 
stances. Children will quickly accept as their 
own whatever standards of behaviour they 
observe the teacher to lollow. Again, the good 
teacher should know that wliilc\ to be happy, 
children must be free, tliey must also b(' secure, 
and only tiu'ir realization tliat the teacher 
will always assurt' their s.ififiy and well-being 
can make children’s fieedom joyous, not 
buidensomc. Children must receive adult 
encouragement if they are to grow up with a 
spirit of adventure and without fear, so adults 
should never laugh at a child because he is 
afraid, neithei should they ignore nor decry his 
fear. Instead, the adults with whom he is in 
daily contact should know him so intimately 
that he will discuss with them any childish fears 
and imaginings, to secuie their help in ovei- 
coming them. The teacluT should answer all 
(luestions put to her, if slu' is able, and when she 
IS unable to answer she should be sufficiently 
humble to be able to say so without fear of 
“losing face.” 

The teaclier’s sense of humour should em- 
brace an appreciation of children's sense of fun: 
she should be quick to laugh with them, but she 
will never laugh at them. When every other 
measure fails the only form of punishment 
known to nursery children should be exclusion 
from the class, but this will not include exclusion 
from all occupation. The teacher will accept as 
an axiom that nothing done for children is 
menial: her treatment will be consistent, her 
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sympathy never-failing. She will be patient, 
yet not one to be irn])ose(l upon 

Teachers sliould always teinember that alert 
children are also very observant, so care should 
be taken to ensure that the teacheis’ clothes are 
always neat, attractive' and colourful, h'or the 
same reason, a teachei 's movements should l)e 
always quiet and her actions well-controlled. 
When she begins her work with the children, 
she should put away from her Ihoughts all 
personal cares and resth'ssiiess, for caumc; 
children are quick to react to an adult’s pn*- 
occupation. 

It should bt' held by every teacla'i to be an 
important part of her duties to guide her un- 
trained help(Ts towards an under slandmt,^ of 
children's needs and abilities. There must be 
between teachers and helpers complete co- 
operation and mutual respect, for without thes(' 
the children in their care will feel as insecure as 
they would m a home where there' was dishar- 
mony between the parents. Siuc(' she must work 
in closest contact with nuisc'ry girl-hel])('is and 
students, the teacher must have a real undc'r- 
standmi^ of the special dillicultu'S and luasls ol 
adok'sct'uci', so that slui will recognize the limits 
of adolescents’ physical stiength and enduranci'. 
In this, as m (;veiything concerning the h(‘allh 
of the nmseiy class, the teacher should readily 
seek and acce})t tlu' /.guidance of the school imise. 
It should also bc' the tcMchei 's coiicein to m- 
l('r('st heisell in the iuither ('ducation of ilu' 
junior members of her staff, to lu'lp tlii'in in 
their chout' of ]:)ooks and lecuMlions and to 
encourage then mteiest m hobbies, so that then 
widening mti'ia'sts will, in turn, widen tlu' 
mten'sts wliK'h can be opeiu'd to tlu' diildien. 

It IS very necessaiy to win lor tlu- nuisiMy class 
the mteiTst and help ol the school cook, tlu‘ 
domestics, and such })eople as the handvnian 
and tlu' s{iiool-keepcr. A good teachei will lind 
every day somi' nu'ans by which to do Ihis, if 
she will point out to them the results ol work 
which they have' doiue A ('ook who takes an 
intense interest in tht' childien’s reception of 
dishes which she prepares, and the manner in 
which they aie served and whose interest 
prompts lu^r to discuss individual wtu/L^ht caids 
with the school nurse, is a most valuable asset 
to any school. A domestic who is brought to 


look upon her w'otk as an essential part of the 
health precautions, which must Ix' d(Uie thor- 
ou^ilv, IS an ally to be encouiaged, and the 
S(Tool-keep('r who n'adily undei takes small 
repail s to toys and e(]ui])ment is another whose 
help can forward the work of the nuisiay class. 

NtapHibour s whose f^ai dens oV(‘i look t lu' sc hool, 
and the' tradespeople who su])ply its nc'eds, are 
otlu'is whose interest and co-opc'ialiou aie most 
wiluable, and liom close association with the' 
stalls of secondarv sc'hools both under-1i\a's and 
scMiior boys and girls will bcau'lit lk)\’s' mtc'i’c'st 
can !)(' stimulated in mending old tovs and 
making lu'w ones , older gills who can be biought 
to lu'l}) with some ol the school nc'cdlework, e.g. 
m.ikmg a])rons, ernbroideimp^ motils, sewmp" 
nani('-t«i])es, can gain a gu'at dc'al from their 
Msits to the' nursc'ry class. Most imjioitant, of 
course, is the mterc'st and co-o])('iation of the* 
('hildren’s jiaients, and the leac'licM' should be a 
IcMclmg spirit m sea urmgand always maintaining 
ilicir sjiec'i.il ])ait m tho life ol the' sc'hool. 

Tlu' aim of both ])<ir('nts and tc'ac lu'rs should 
be the complete de\'t‘lopment ol the' mdividmil 
child I'lieir t.isk is to lu'lp to lit cliildu'u to 
take tlu'ir place m llu' community, and to be 
useful members ol it, without m so doing lobbing 
them of the fun and laughti'i ol ('hildhood. 
Sometimes, ])arents consider that tc'aclu'is arc' 
using the' wrong mc'thods, and, sonu'tunc's, 
tc'acheis c'laim that parents undei mine at home' 
the rules which they try to establish at school. 
Only frc'c' <md hank discussion ol thc'se dilh'img 
])cnnts ol view can prc'Vc'iit an impassc' which 
must ic'taid the work ol tlie sOiocjI and haim 
the ('hildren. 

Every ojiportunity lor discussions with the 
paic'iits should therefore* be* valuc'd by the 
nursei v-class teacher. Jcifoits should be made 
to mc'cd the* jxirc'uts informally in thc'ir own 
home's, and the' jiait'iils should bc' made' to le'C‘1 
that tlic'y are* always welceime* at the scheje)!. 
The good tc'acher should be* the* e'omple'ine'nt of 
the* jiaic'uts and, unlike* ave*rage jiarents, she 
should have* a wiele* kneiwleelge ol chileheii m 
ge'iieial, loi every child she ine'ets shoulel te'ach 
he*r some'thing ne‘W about all (hildre*n. The* 
chilrlien of the nurse'iv class will be (juick to 
sense a close unele*rstanding bc'tween thc'ir 
|3arents, the school’s llc'ad Mistie.ss and the 
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teacher, and will themselves encourage the 
parents’ co-operation by talking freely at home 
of all that goes on in the class. Contrariwise, it 
must damage the position of both in the 
children’s estimation if either teachers or 
parents criticise each other, either directly or 
indirectly, in the liearing of the children. 

In addition to an exchange of visits between 
school and tlie homes, a parents’ club is a most 
valuable means by which to ensure that all the 
adults who control the children’s lives shall work 
to one end. Such a club needs no elaborate 
organization ; it should meet regularly and 
interest in it can best be maintained if its meet- 
ings aie alternate soiaal evenings and lectures or 
discussions. The oliicers of the club should be 
parents, who will plan the programme of 
activities, and the teacher can best help by 
being responsible for the selection of specialists 
to talk to the paieiits upon the topics which they 
choose. These can range far aheld, matters of 
geiKTal interest, the elements of child psycho- 
logy, diet, family relations, teaching methods, 
first-aid, but all should be related to the adults’ 
common aim, the complete development of the 
children. After the talks, free discussion should 
always be encoiiiaged, and it will be found tliat 
these discussions often leach the hearers as much 
or more, than did the lecture. Almost always, 
some of the parents will be found ready, then, 
to discuss their own dilhculties and ideas, some- 
times witli tli(‘ stall, sometimes among them- 
selves. 

Parents’ visits to the nursery class have their 
own special value m securing consistent treat- 
ment for the children. For example, teachers’ 
efforts to make children self-reliant are wasted 
if, at liome, the children receive too much petting 
and are waited upon, or if children who are 
accepted and respected for their own merits at 
school are ignored at home as being "only 
babies." When they see their children at school, 
many parents will resolve to set at home the 
standards winch are accepted so happily by 
the children of the nursery class, and thereby the 
teacher’s efforts to develop children’s self- 
confidence and initiative will be strengthened. 

In three matters of great importance, co- 
operation between the nursery class and the 
home can bring (juick and important benefits to 


the children ; diet, discipline, and the answering 
of questions. Feeding problems should be very 
rare in the nursery class and, unless they have 
some foundation in physical irregularity, they 
should be short-lived. As opportunity offers, it 
should be impressed upon the parents whose 
own standards are suspect that children’s meals 
should be carefully cooked and daintily served, 
and that some unobtrusive propaganda can make 
most children welcome dishes which they should 
eat, but which they sometimes find unattractive. 
Thus, tnpe can be camouflaged as some attrac- 
tive mystery by the use of a little cochineal, and 
fi.sli served m very small portions, baked in 
breadcrumbs, to look like sausages. vSince it is 
essential that children shall be treated with 
consistency, parents and teachers should have 
common standards m matters of discipline. The 
common standard can Ix'st be agreed by 
demonstrating to the parents, during their visits 
to the school, that they can best forward the 
children’s development by allowing them, at 
home, the same measure of happy freedom with 
security. Elsewhere in this section, teachers are 
reminded that all (piestions should b(‘ answerc'd 
frankly (or, it they cannot be answered, the 
children should be given a hmsoii why they can- 
not know the answei). PariTiis should b(‘ 
encouraged to co-operate to the full in tins 
niatter. it should be pointed out to them that 
only by such means can cflildrcn be encouraged 
to be frank, and that by such means children can 
add to their general knowledge without effort. 

Planning a Nursery Class 

Every proposal to open a Nursery Class needs 
a great deal of careful thought and jflanning by 
all who are to be connected with it. Of prime 
importance is full and frank discussion between 
the Head Teacher of the school, the Nursery- 
class Teacher, and the Heads of any other 
departments which may be using the same 
building. When plans are nearing maturity, 
there should be similar discussions with the 
parents of the children who are to make up the 
class. Parents are named last only because it is 
probably better not to consult with them until 
the teachers are agreed among themselves, but 
in the children’s lives parents rank first and no 
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nursery class can be really successlul without 
their ready and complete co-operation. 

Staff 

In charge of the class, under ihc general 
supervision of the Head Mistress, sliould 1 )(‘ a 
teacher fully trained in nursery-scliool method, 
aided by a nursery assistant who should be, il 
possible, one who has had a Nursery Nuise’s or 
similar training. Failing this, the assist. mt 
should be sufhciently mat me to be able to 
accejit responsibility. 

At least one nursery student (i.e. one studying 
for the Nursery Nurse's Diploma) or a nursery 
girl-helper is also necessary to the full-time 
staff, and all should be ready to co-oj)eiate to 
the full with tlu^ visiting school Nurse. Hers is 
the first lespoiisibility for the diagnosis and 
treatment of minor ailments, for the childien's 
general health, and foi such things as dressings 
and bandages. The nurse will also k(‘ei) exact 
and complete u'coids of children’s height, 
weight, etc., and attend with thcsi' at the 
periodical medical inspections 

Size of Class 

This will naturally depend, to a large extent, 
U])()n the size of th(‘ avaihiblc' rooms, but ideally 
the number m the cate of any one teacher and 
her heljicTs should nevei cxct'cd 30 Th(‘ official 
age-rang(^ for Nurseiy (dassi's is from three* 
yeais to live*. Some children of two an* sutii- 
ciently stuidy and independent tt) lake* then 
places happily m a group, but many more are 
overwhelmed and over-stimulated, and so are* 
far better at home. 

Adifiission of Children 

d'he maximum number eif children who are to 
make up the class should not be admitted 
immediately it is opened When all is ie‘ady, 
not more than t(*n children should hrst be 
enrolled. When these have learned what is to 
be their new routine -say, after a week — the 
remainder can follow at the rate of one every 
day until the nnmber is complete. By this 
means, what is to become the “tradition” of the 
class can cjuickly be (*stablishcd, and there will 


be little risk that the class will make a halting 
start such as can happen if 30 young children, 
all strangers to each other, are suddenly brought 
together in the care of adults who also are 
strangers to them. 

When individual childien aie admitted- - 
eitliei while the strength of Uk* class is being 
built up or later, when vacaiK'ies occur - it is 
advisable to ask the child’s mother to bring him 
to th(‘ school at least once beforehand. Then, 
th(* te.icher can obtain all tlu* details necessaiy 
lor tile school records and tlie child can exjilore 
the play-looms and gaiden so that his new 
surroundings will not be coinpli'tely strange to 
him when he comi's as a pupil It will some- 
times happen that diliident clnldien an* leluc- 
tant to stay m the class when tlu'y si'c their 
moth(*rs leave In such cases, it should be 
airaiig(‘(l that the mothers stay lor a time, each 
day, steadily sliorti'inng the pi*nod foi which 
tlu‘y stay until tin* ( hild feels secnie. In such 
cases, also, it should be arranged that the child 
shall Ic'ave early, so that there shall not arise in 
Ins mind any Ic'ar that he has been lorgotten. 

Accommodation 

Next comes matciial provision ideally, 
(*V(*iy nuisc'iy class should have*, within the* 
confines of the primary school premises, its own 
building, riiis should be of the bungalow type, 
such as IS us(*d by most nurseiy schools. It is 
t'sscnlial, howcwH'r, that the* class shall have two 
large* hghf rooms, sulficient to .dlow of free 
movement by all flu* c'hildreii when the we.ither 
gives th(*m no choice betwec'ii indoor and out- 
door play. These rooms should face South, and 
at l(*ast OIK* should give immc*diate access to the 
|)laygionnd. Fach should have* cioss-venf ila- 
tion, and the artilicial lighting should be 
satisfactory for the late* afternoons of winter 
days. The floor of the room wlu'ic* the midday 
meal is tcj be seive*d should be cova^red with 
hneileiim if its pe*imane‘nt surface will not 
permit of freejuent washing. Ivach room should 
be decorated in light, pleasant shades and one 
should have an open fireplace in place of or in 
addition tej the central heating, 'i’he need for 
two rooms is an essential, because it is necessary 
to provide space both for vigorous play and 
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quiet, and to give room for the adequate spacing 
of rest beds. To facilitate supervision of rest and 
play the rooms should be inter-communicating. 

Isolation Room 

Where the Nursery Class is a separate unit it 
is necessary in the interests of the class to pro- 
vide a small room where a child who is obviously 
not well can be kept fiom the oUkt children until 
his mother arrives. Where the Nursery ('lass is 


not he consideyed. The outdoor play space should 
include not only an area with a permanent 
surface of flags or asphalt, but it should have 
also a lawn or, at least, a grassy patch; trees, 
or other means of giving shade in high summer, 
and tlower-bcds or llower-boxes which the 
children can tend, as well as others carefully 
cultivated by adults. Many schools in provincial 
towns can give tlu'ir nurscTy classes these con- 
ditions, but in crowded cities and towns such 
provision is often impossible. The reserved 
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in a wdng of the main building the school medical 
loom can |uovid(' this safeguard. 

Outdoor Play Space 

It is essential that all yomig children, more 
especially those of nursery years, spend most of 
the day in the open air, as they do in all good 
nursery schools. If a section of the playground 
cannot be reserved for them, so that their 
activities are not restricted by the play-time or 
games periods of older children from the same 
building, the provision of a nursery-class shoidd 


playgiound should be immediately outside tlie 
playroom, so that tlie children can cliangc' then 
occupations or read) the toilet annexe with ease. 
It is an advantage if this reserved playgiound is 
enclosed by a simple fence, so that the older 
children can take an Intercast in the activities of 
the nursery group without unduly disturbing it. 

Cloakroom 

It is necessary to have a small room, leading 
out of the playroom or, failing this, within easy 
reach of it, for the storage of outdoor shoes and 
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clothes. This room should be heated, so that 
clothes can be dried in wet w'eatlier. Pegs should 
be six inches apart and every peg should be 
given its own distinguishing mark to encourage 
children’s self-reliance. Pelow the pegs should 
be a low seat ior the children’s use, and undei 
this individual lockers for storing Wellingtons. 

Washing Annexe 

This also should be readily accessible and it 
should be large enough to allow ol an adequate 
number of fixed and/or portable washing basinsd 
It should be sulliciently large to allow oi inde- 
pendent action in self-help. It is useless to have 
a room large enough to accommodate' the 
required equipment unless it is also large 
enough for children to move freely about it 
when filling and emptying bowls, etc. Theie 
should be a sulficieiit number of bowls to 
prevent a long iiause between tJie time wIkmi the 
first children wash and the time lor seiving 
dinner. If constant hot wat(‘r is not laid on at 
the washing basins, a watei -heater should be 
installed and small enamel ]ugs kept within 
easy reach, to allow the children to fill their own 
bowls, (The jugs, of course, should be filled iioin 
the heater by an adult.) Individual towels and 
face-cloths, hung on sepande hooks, must be 
well-spaced (six inches apart is a minimum) and 
they should be placed at a height suited to the 
children, Poi table stands, on which towels and 
flannels can b(^ ('arried into the open air to be 
dried and aired, are to be piT'ferK'd to hooks on 
the walls of the room. Each towel and llaimel 
.should be given the same distindivt' mark as 
that used in the cloak-room for hat-pegs. 
Silhouettes of familiar objects are best used foi 
marking ]:)egs, provided that tliey are drawn in 
reasonably correct propoi lions, fi'or example, 
no child should see, filling the space for his own 
symbol a mouse, whifi' th(' next peg has — in the 
same space — a horse ’ fi'or adults’ guidance, and 
to lamiliarize the child with its appearance 
in print, the child s name also should appear 
below the symbol. There is a very great 
difference between explaining to a child that he 
will find a mousfi over his name and .saying, 
“You are a mouse !“ Individual combs, also 

^ See Ministry of fi'ducatioii’s Regulations 


clearly marked, should be hung on hooks beside 
the towels. Holes can be pierced in combs with 
a heated skewer, and a key-ring inserted. Combs 
thus hung are more readily available and are 
moie easily kept cleaner than tliey can be 
when comb-bags are used. 

A set of low shelves should be available, on 
which to set out individual mugs (also marked) 
and, if teeth-cleaning is done in the school, 
tooth-brushes. Brushes should not be kept in 
the mugs, but should be placed in holes drilled 
for that pur])()se Ixcside each mug. 'filu^ wash- 
ing annexe sliould liave long iniirois, iixed 
at children s eye-level, and it sliould be fitted 
with a suitable boiler, for tlie boiling of flannels, 
or a suitable gas-ring placed well out of children’s 
icach, and suitably ])rotected. 

Lavatories 

It will be readily undei stood by all wlio have 
any knowledge of the physical and emotional 
characteristics of very young children that it is 
advisable to have an adequate' number of indoor 
lavatories of the right .size.* Only if it is im- 
possible to sii})})ly these, two indoor lavatories 
and a sufficient number of outdoor ones (reserved 
for th(‘ ol(l(T children in the class) aie the mini- 
mum substitute. 'WIk'u the iiuisery class has 
hi'cn established, if it is conducted aright, there 
should be no jieriodical .slam])e(le to the lava- 
tories. If the children's interists in tlic play- 
looin aic correctly planned, it will be found tliat 
they will leave then occupations, from time to 
time, only as occasion requires. All lavatories 
should have half-doors, so tliat unobtrusive 
supervision enn be maintained without invading 
the children's privacy. The lavatory cisterns 
should he. iitled with chains long enough to be 
within the children's reach. 

Beds 

These should have tubulai metal frames, 
covered with strong canvas, and be designed to 
fold. They should be light enough to be cairicd 
by two children, and each should be supplied 
with a d(‘tachable linen sheet, held at the 
corners with tapes. To each bed should be 

1 See Minibtry of IMucation's Regulations 
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allotted a blanket large enough to be rolled 
around th(‘ child using it. Beds and blankets 
should carry the child’s symbol, that on the 
blanket can be embroukTcd and that on the bed 
be drawn on a ply-wood disc or a strong linen 
luggage-label. For emergencies tluTe should be 
available spare beds, sheets and blankets. 

Bed and Toy Storage 

Where there are ordinary store-rooms leading 
out of the playrooms, by the lemoval of lower 
shelves these can be {'asily adapted for the 
storage of streteher-bi'ds. Whi're this room is 
not available, a lon^ wid(' sla^lf with a hanging 
curtain piovidi^s s[)a('e for both Ixals and toys. 
This plan, however, has disadvantages, m that 
valuable tloor-space is used, the children Imd it 
dilficult to put away tlu'ir own beds, and dust 
can accumulate on the beds and blankets The 
ideal jrrovision Irrr b(al '-toragc' is a spt'cially made 
light trolley, so that e\'eiv bed has its own 
compartment. It saves a great deal of trouble 
when beds art' mo\Td from storr' to ])layroom 
or garden. 

Equipment of Nursery Class Rooms 

When the position, si/e, ventilation, and light- 
ing of the jilayrooms are held to be satisiactory, 
they must be (Miuippinl in siadi a way that tlu' 
children ('an safely hv(‘ tluar own hv(‘s without 
undue int(Tf(‘r('nc(' or help Irom the stall. Where 
theie is an op(‘n liic, a Ineguaid which can be 
moved only by an adult tnust be provided 
Tables and chans, m attractive colours, should 
be light (‘iiough to be earned by the children 
without strain and should be ol various sizes to 
allow comfoit and coirect })(3sture to children ol 
diiferent builds, ( uiiboaids should be low and 
should have shelves wide enough to ensure that 
toys can be set out attractively and yet be 
easily reached by children ol dillerent lieights. 
A small cupboard or a separate set of low shelves 
is needed for the satisfactory storage* of material 
for domestic play ; sucli things as .small brooms, 
dustpans, dusters, etc. 

A cupboard which can be locked gives the 
teacher the necessary means ol keeping beyond 
the childien's reach any material which she 


considers they are not yet ready to use, or which 
it is safe for them to use only when adequate 
supervision is assured. Long low wall-boards, to 
allow of good arm-movement with chalks, are a 
valuable addition. Picture-rails should be low, 
so that all pictures can be hung on the children’s 
eye-level. Pictures should be clear and full of 
interest, and so framed that they can be changed 
at intervals. There should be low shelves to hold 
plants, vases of flowers, a(]uaiia, etc. A small 
numb(‘r of washable mats is necessary for the 
use of clnldieii who wish to set out material on 
the floor. 

A piano and if jiossible a ])oi table gramo- 
phone are necessaiy parts of the equipment. 
Simpk^ scieens, made from clothes-horses, give 
tlu* conventional playioom comers where child- 
n*!! can take some lest which instinct tells them 
is necc'ssary. They may do this either by spend- 
ing a short time m sohiarv l>lav, or by joining a 
small group to expc'rience all tliat is to be learned 
from group play. 

Meals 

For tlie pi Opel service of meals, the following 
should be provided— 

1 Sc'ls of attraitivc table-e loths (if these cire not 
availabk' .ind siu h maten.il as tabl('-oil( loth has to 
be used, this should be inadt‘ more pleasing by 
binding its edge's witli (oloured ])raid or by painting 
pictures on it with wati'ipioof paint) Dinner-mats 
are an alternative means of adding colour and 
(h'coiation 

z Sets of plates, cdlowing two lor e.Lch child, and 
some sj>ar(' om‘s foi enu'rgt'iu K's 

3 V s(d of mugs, and lua i^ssary spares Plates and 
mugs, il not mad(' of cluna, should be of a material 
whuh can be tlioioiighly rletined and, if necessary, 
boikal 

\ Spoons, small knives and forks of a lightweight 
])atterii 

3 A laige tiolley, with hnetl shelves. 


Equipment of Playgroimd and 
Garden 

The outdoor play space is the real setting of 
children of nursery years, and every care should 
be taken to provide sufficient planned and im- 
provised material to ensure that there is full 
scope for the children to use up some of their 
boundless energy, to develop their muscles and 
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their skill, and to learn control. Such equipment 
should include — 

I. A chmbmg-frame, a chute and a acc-saw, or one 
of the branded sets of equipment winch includes all 
of these. 

2 A wall-ladder, with rungs six inches ajiart, to 
make children fearless and footsuie (Such a ladder 
can be inexpensively made with gas-b.irrels inches 
in diameter and 3 leet long.) If this ladder is made 
with struts at top and bottom, the ehildren can have 
the added fun of climbing up one side and down the 
other It is important that childicn should be 
introduced to such apparatus by an adult, and that 
definite instruction be ^^iveii to tliem I'he time 
spent in doing this will give children added conlidi'iict* 
and will minimize the risk of accidents 

3. A sand-pit, with buckets and sjiades and a 
supply of patty-tins and wooden kitchen spoons 
An elaborate pit is not necessary it is sullieuait to 
provide a pile of sea saml m an enclosed S])aie. with 
a surrounding wade ledge to be used as s(Mt 01 table 
The pit must be properly drained, and it should be 
covered when not 111 use, so that it is not fouled by 
animals. Without water, play with sand is limited, 
so it IS an advantage to have a tap in the gaiden 
Failing this, metal ]ugs should be ])rovid(Ml, so tiuit 
the children can carrv wat(U' fiom an indooi laj) 

4 A swing and hori/ontal bais 
5. Apart from the conventional equipmenl, a 
supply of boxes of vaiymg sizes and shapes (m.id(‘ 
safe with the removal of old nails and rusty stiajiping, 
and with rough patches saiid-]>apered), old motoi- 
car tyres, and bairels, givi* ( hildren opjiort unities to 
display ingenuity and iiu eiitn eiiess in making then 
own toys Small stout boxes with lids mak(‘ good 
substitutes for large building bricks IS’o outsuh' 
equipment is complete wuthout a number of loughly- 
hewn logs, and planks at least nine inches wade 
6 Smallei toys wheeled toys, which should 
include a kirge proportion of ( <irts ot all desci qitions, 
to carry loads, porters' trucks, tncNih^s, and w'heel- 
barrows, engines, large balls, etc 

It should be a rult! tlial llu' cliildren do not 
add to this equipment any playroom furmtuie 
Tables and chairs should always be used only 
for their conventional jnirposes, and .should not 
be upturned and transformed into .submaiincs 
or aeroplanes and the like. Such aliuse of furniture 
will detract from the pride which the childnu) 
should be taught to take m their playrooms. 

Where there is a garden as wc'll as a surfaced 
space, there can be a variety of interests. A 
bird-table and a dovc-cotc- encourage keen 
observation, a rockeiy and a herbaceous 
border will give endless opportunity for discus- 
sion of the seasons and the laws of Nature. A 
hutch of rabbits, or other easily-cared for 
animals will teach, 111 a natural way, the need 
to care for such animals and will give the 
children an opportunity to leain something of 


their habits and their life-story. It must be 
remembeied that animals should not be kept 
unless satisfactory arrangements for their care 
at week-ends and during holidays can be made. 
Small patches of ground for hard digging are 
valuable features of such a garden. A grassy 
mound will suggest all kinds ol spontaneous 
play. If the gardiTi is only a small one, children 
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can lie given tlie ex])enencv of wandering, if 
imagination is used m planting low laylges and 
bushes, with winding ])aths among them. A 
simple summer-liouse will also hi'lp childnai to 
feel that they are able to leave lor a while tlie 
‘hnadding crowd.’' 

The less fortunate nursery class, whicli has no 
gaiden, need not be deprived of colour and 
beauty. A rockery which can be a sjilasli of 
colour during many montlis of the year, can be 
built on concrete Window-boxes and garden 
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tubs are other means by which to satisfy the 
need for b(‘auty, and tliey can supply small 
flowers for the table-vases. It is unnatural for 
children of nursery age to be interested in 
gardening for its own sake ; they liave not yet 
reached the stage wlien the gardener’s patience 
(.an be ex])ected of tluan, they want (piick 
results, so it sliould be remembered, when 
stocking the boxes or tubs, that stuidy seedlings 
or quickly-grown seeds are best used. A small 
garden slied slioiild be availal)l(‘ foi* the storage 
of simple gaiden tools. 

Whether the class has the use of a jilaniied 
garden or only a reservaal cornea of a playground, 
it is nec('ssaiy to include' low benchers or chairs 
where the cliildren can sit and lelax It is 
impe)itant that outelooi space shall not be 


no pool can be provided, the children can enjoy 
most of the pleasures of this kind of water-play 
in one of the well-known inflated pools, in a 
second-hand rubber dinghy, or even from an 
ordinary garden hose. If a pool or any other 
contained water is used by the children it is 
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thought of only in terms of vigoiams, noisy play ; 
it should be la'cognized that children will need 
physical rest and that mental repose which leads 
adults to meditation — perhaps, who knows (?) 
children also meditate. 

If available space permits of its construction 
well away from any highway, when the water 
will quickly become very dirty, a shallow pad- 
dling pool is a delightful asset to any class. If 


essential to see that it is frequently drained 
and thoroughly cleaned. 

Indoor Play Equipment 

It must be clearly understood that any play 
equipment described as '‘indoor’' is not of 
necessity to be used only in the playroom. When 
tables and chairs are set out in the open air — as 
they should be whenever weather permits — much 
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of the indoor material can be earned out by the 
children, lust as from tiu' smalK'r outdoor cqui])- 
men! some runabout toys should be earned into 
the second playroom when tlu' weather will not 
permit of their being used out-obdoors. 


pu/zles, riiif^-pyramids, a farm-yard and a villaf^e 
s(n All lia\e tlicir plate' aiul their own esjiecial 
iiite'iost. W hen stocking these shelves, teacliers 
need not leel liustrated if their funds are 
limited, lor toys w-hicli I'an b(' improvised fiorn 
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Tlu' low^ shelves m tlic' jikiyrooin should make 
available a huge ^’anety ol toys, many of wlncli 
wall !)(' s('ll-('oi re( ting, such as post iiig-boxts 
whicli invit(‘ the (liiJd to '‘])ost” m a box, 
through holes of ceinous shape's, small jiUHt's ol 
W'ood cut into tlu^ same' sli.ipe's, (\hndeis of 
various sizes to be litlt'd into hok's ol th(‘ 
same diameter, geomtAi ical sliaj^x'S .md |ig-s.iw' 
puzzles. All thi'se d('\'('lo]) disenininatioii and 
concentration. There must be toys to inciasast' 
manipulative skill, such as the branded sets ol 
inter-locking bricks and bnt'ks w'liich can bt' 
pegged togetlK'T in various wnys, mosaics and 
peg-boards to develop cieative ability, wath 
brightly-coloured trays of insets, large w’ooden 

(I-: 1118) 


things whi( li aie in evc'iyday us(' and lioin 
wast(‘ iiEiteiial -can giv(‘ thildn'ii tIu* sanu' 
('\(‘rcises and, vei \' ofh'ii, more jik'asine hor 
mstaiUA', an assortment ol rm])ty toothj)asl(' 
tubes, witli their ( aps, or a (juantity of assortial 
larg(' nuts and bolts, jiresent to the cliild the 
sanu' jiiobk'in to solve' and ima ease manijinlal ive 
skill as siKcesstully as many e\])ensive toys. 
1 lamm(‘r-p('gs and siimkir toys w’hich devc'lo]) 
manual control are veiy jiopular among childn'ii 
ol all agi'S and aiT' excellent nu'ans of correcting 
a "]^ow'('i-urge Ih)! the* cont('m])latiV(' child, 
the thieadmg ol large bi ightly-colomed w(;odeii 
Ix'ads ('an hold all the attiae tions which knitting 
olh'i's many adults. 
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Small toys such as these are very useful in 
that tliey widen the variety of occupations from 
wliich children can choose, and they can be used 
for solitary quiet play when a child feels a need 
of it, but they should be thought of as the 
refinements of equipment. It is far more 
important that the basic material, i.e. sand, 
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water, clay and paint, shall be available. A 
zinc-lined fray is necessary for really enjoyable 
and satisfactory play with sand. A zinc bath, 
sufhciently large to allow several children to 
stand about it, is a useful receptacle for water 
if one of the specially-designed tanks is not to 
be had. Empty tins, rubber tubing, corks, a 
small colander and funnels should be provided, 
so that children can expenmeiit. It is advisable 
to place the bath on a groundsheet. Small 
waterproof aprons, which the children can them- 
selves put on should also be available ; smaller 


bowls of water and a rubbing-board, for the 
washing of dolls’ clothes, and pipes for bubble- 
blowing, provide a dilferent type of water-play. 
Bubble-pipes are among the toys which should 
be accessible to the children only when adequate 
supervision can be assured, to ensure that the 
children do not exchange them. After use, the 
pipes should be thoroughly washed and dis- 
infected. 

Clay must be kept in a special bin, covered 
with a damp cloth, and it should be mixed to the 
correct consistency before being given to the 
children. Tables on which clay is to be used 
should be covered with oilcloth, and for use with 
the clay there should be small boaids and rolling- 
pins, flat pieces of wood, and short sticks. 

Painting 

Two-sided painting easels, Jong-liandled 
brushes whicli allow of good arm movement, 
and a variety of colouis in mixed powdin -paint, 
are necessary. Targe pieces of paper, which can 
be fastened to the easel with large paper-clips 
01 clothes-pegs, must be used. It is useful to 
provide for the cluldren large sheets of paper 
spread on the floor, at which they can kneel to do 
their work. 

For younger cluldren, who do not take pride in 
keeping and displaying their pictures, and who 
are more interested only in splashing colour on to 
the paper, sheets of newspaper will serve. For 
these younger children, too, old pictures which 
can be bought at second-hand shops, make 
extra painting-boards if the pictures are removed 
from the frames and replaced with white paper. 
Paint can then be applied to the glass, and after- 
wards removed with a damp cloth. Large 
discarded decorators’ biushes, and a pail of 
water, with which children can ''paint” outside 
walls offer other means of encouraging good arm 
movement as a foundation for later skill in the 
use of brushes. 

In many nursery schools, "finger-paint- 
ing” has proved to be a great success. For this, 
powder paint mixed to the consistency of a 
thick paste can be used if the specially-prepared 
paint is not available. The paint is applied with 
the finger, or with two or three fingers, to evolve 
concentric patterns. 
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Simple Tools 

A workbench, with simple woodworking^ tools, 
pieces of wood of varying shapes and thickness^ 
and a box of large flat-headed nails, is anothci 
necessary piece of equipment. This mateiial, 
also, can be made available to the childn'ii c)nly 
when adequate supervision is assured, and it is 


A sack containing odd pieces of wood, of all 
sizes and shapes, should be inclnded with this 
building mateiial. 

Dramatic Play 

i'or this ])lay, wliicli is so mucli cniovc'il b)/ 
childuMi of from lour to Jiv(' yeais, a scieen 
house large enongli to be sliaiA'd by seveial 
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important that from tlie ontscT the children 
shall be shown tlie correct way to liold tools and 
to use them. 

Building Bricks 

These also are essentials. Small brightly 
coloured bricks, for table use, have their place, 
but full-sized hollow biicks (or small wooden 
boxes of a similar size) with which children can 
build “houses’" large enough to enter, are the 
most valuable, and It'ad to real creative ellort. 


childoMi piovid(\s a setting. An imjuoN'ist'd 
VVi'iidy House can be made with laige clotlu's- 
horst‘s, covered witli canvas or otlua material 
with lioh's cut m tli(' salt's for windows. I ins 
house should hold a small table and ('bans and 
hav(’ its (Avn tea-set, a washable doll, a bath, 
dolls’ bed and bed-clothes, a toy cookmg-stovig 
a (hesser, a mangle, and an iioning-board. A 
toy telephone is a very popular addition. An old 
hand-bag, with cardboard money and most of 
the oddments usually can led by <Ldults, fascinates 
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children of nursery age. Dolls and dolls’ bods 
are favourite toys for all younger children. 
Dolls’ clothes should be well made, and finished 
in detail, so that through absorbing play tlie 
children can become cjuick and deft m manipu- 
lating buttons, hooks and eyes, and press- 
fasteners, and so become comjiletely s<‘ll-ieliant 
m their own dressing and undressing. Dolls’ 
beds need be of only the simplest design. 
Tomato-bo.xes coveied with a gay material make 
attractive bed.s and cradles. A simple shoji, 
with scales and with such tilings as sawdust, 
dried beans, etc., for weighing, and with card- 
board money foi the children who are leady to 
use it, is anothci means by which to encoiir.ige 
group play. 

Book Corner 

A book corner, which also can be enclosed 
with a simple screen sucli as a coveic'd clothes- 
lioise, can be added if space allows. Ikich book 
should be kept in its own pocket on tlu' inner 
side of the sciefai, and children should be tauf^dit 
to take books liom these pockets only when 
their hands are reasonably clean. It necessaiy, 
they must wash then hands bedore i^oing into 
the book corner. It should be the rule, also, that 
every book is returned to its own ])ocket alt(‘r 
use. Books must havt* large well-drawn pu tines 
with a positive interest , they must not senti- 
mentalize or distort their subjects; lor examjile, 
they should not show any dressed-uj) animal. 
It IS advisable to set out only a small number 
ol books at a time, changing them at inteiVcds 

Good serviceable pictui e-books tor tlie 
younger children can be madi‘ fiom sejuares ol 
bookbinders’ linen, or old linen blinds, stitched 
together. One oi two large* jfictures pasted in 
eac'h page make better books than those* which 
have a number ol small illustrations. 

Sojt Toys 

A few soft toys are useful at rest-time, 
especially for new children, but as a geneial lule 
children old enough to be in nursery classes take 
little sustained interest in soft toys It is ex- 
tremely difficult to keep such toys really clean 
and, if only for this reason, their number .should 
be kept to the absoluti* minimum. 


General Cleanliness 

In all things, the standard of cleanliness must 
be superlative. Face-flannels must be boiled 
daily and combs must be scrubbed daily except 
wheie individual combs need more freijnent 
att(*ntion. I'owels, table-cloths and blankets 
must always be siTupiilously clean, and floor- 
cloths, lavatory-idoths, and any other material 
winch cMii by any means carry infection must 
b(* stiictly waU'lu'd. Cloths for dilleuMit uses 
must be cU'arly maiked ‘ lor example, lavatory- 
cloths, llooi -cloths, and cloths lor wiping tables 
should be imnu'diately distinguishable. In the 
interests ol hygiene, all lavatory-cloths must be 
boiled every day in a sjx'cial containei kept only 
lor this pui])osi‘. I'his container also should be 
clearly maiked, to denote its use. ('hildren can 
be trained to assist the stall in keeping stiictly 
to tlu'se standards il the cloths aie givi'ii loops 
ol dilleient colouis as a m(*ans ol identilication 
Vov example, conspicuous nnl loops lor floor- 
cloths, bright green loops loi lavatoiy-cloths, 
yellow loops loi (F)ths K^sin vcd loi wiping tables 
and so on. Tlu'sf* piecaulions can be maintained 
still moK' easily il materials of completely 
diDerent patterns an' used. Individual blankets 
may, Iroin time to lime, need s])ecial <dt(Mition, 
but tlu'y should lx* washed as a mattei of couise 
at the end of each tc'rm. hhe sheets which ('ov(*r 
the canvas of stretch(‘r-beds should Ix' changfxi 
once a week. Idooi s ol all rooms should b(‘ swejit 
and washed daily, and at this time caie must be 
taken to ensiin* that the lest beds an* well 
coveix'd to minimize the risk oi sjaeadiiig 
infi'ction Ihrough dust. Open shelves must be 
dusti'd daily, and sci ribbed oncc‘ a week; 
(Uipboard shelves must be sciublx'd weekly. 
Tlu* childu'ii may helj) m tlx* ( ItMuing oi sh(*lves. 

Care oj Play Material 

dheie should be a small reserve of (xjuijiment 
of all kinds, so that if a piece is broken or 
shabby it can be U'placed while any necessary 
repairs are carried out. All toys should be kept 
scrupulously clean, and should be painted in 
the bright colours whicli most attract children. 
If wooden puzzles and other toys made of ply- 
wood are varnished before they are put into 
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use, they are more easily kept clean. For this 
purpose, a good clear vamisli is necessary, and 
it must be left long enough to set hard before 
the toys arc used. 

Sand in the pit and the sand-tray must be 
renewed as often as possible and should be 
disinfected weekly.^ 


The Nature Table should be covered with 
attractive oilcloth which is wiped each morning. 
Jars for twigs and flowers should be washed 
and the water renewed by the children, each day. 

Aquaria need to be cleaned periodically. The 
fish or other occupants should first be removed 
and put immediately into fiesh water in a 
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Every care should be taken to ensure that 
dolls’ clothes and bed-clothes are always in good 
order and perfectly clean. Few things in a 
nursery class are more unattractive than dirty 
or shabby clothes of these kinds. Soft toys must 
be washed at least once each week. 

^ Disinloction of S.irul 

Materials and utensils required^ 

7 fluid oz ^‘chloros" j to each lo cubic 

I oz ammonium sulphate j yards of sand 
2-gallon bucket. 

2 -gallon watering can. 

Method Fill bucket and watering-can with water, 
thoroughly stir into each onc-half of the above quantity 
of chloros, using a stick for the stirring Distribute this 
solution over the sand from the watering-can, refill 


suitable receptacle wliich has been made ready 
beforehand, 'fhen the water is poured away and 
the sand and pebbles removed. When the tank 
has been thoroughly cleaned, and the sand 
washed and drained, it can be returned to the 
tank. Water-weeds, fixed to stones, should then 

from the bucket and repeat the piocess The surface 
of the sand should then be hosed in older to dilute the 
ciiumoniuin sulph.ite solution and to allow it to 
penetrate 

Refill bucket and watering-can and add to each half 
the quantity of chloros. Distribute the contents of 
bucket and watering-can as before, and again hose the 
s.ind 

d'he sand must then be tuincd over, one spit deep, 
before the children arc allowed to use it. This is a task 
for an adult, and is one which many school-keepers 
and handymen will undertake 
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be pressed into the sand and a small jar placed 
on the sand in the centre of the tank. Water 
poured slowly into this jar will overflow and 
run over the sand without stirring it up into a 
cloud. When a few inches of water have thus been 
poured onto the sand, the jar can be removed 
before the tank is filled to its normal level and 
the fish, etc., returned. The fish, of course', 
should be removed from the tank in a net : they 
should never be caught by hand. 

All damage to books should be lepaired 
immediately, and any book so damaged that it 
fails to hold the children’s interest should Ix' 
withdrawn. 

Wheels lost from toys should be leplaet'd as 
quickly as possible, il possible with the 
children’s help, and if any part ol a toy is lo.st 
the children should be taught to look tor it, 
until it is found. This is an essential part ot their 
training. 

Dusters, dustpans, brushes, and eveiythmg 
connected with the childien’s domestic play, 
must be waslu-d regularly, the children again 
helping. 

A Day in a Nursery Class 

The nursery class should not have a set dailv 
j^rogramme , certain events of the day, siu'h as 
the serving of iiioriniig milk, the midday meal, 
and afternoon rest, should have lixed times and 
thus divide the day into stages, but there sliould 
be elasticity in the arrangement ot otlier 
activilit‘s between these times. Conditions 
determined by staff, accommodation and cir- 
cumstances will influence these arrangements, 
but the outdoor and indoor environment sliould 
be sufficiently rich in o]ii)Oitnmtv tliat tlie 
children will be able to direct their own occu- 
pations and become absorbed in what they do. 
Much emphasis to-day is laid upon children’s 
need of an outdoor life, because experience has 
shown that a tendency to keep cliildi(m within 
the four walls of the playroom is the most 
frequent and best-founded criticism of nursery 
classes in general, as compared with nursery 
schools. On the other hand, it is well to remem- 
ber that to some children the bustle of oiitdooi 
activities is in itself a distraction, and all 
children at times will wish to get away from it. 


It should not be assumed that any child's wish 
to be alone is always a sign of anti-social 
tendencies, and even m the most lavourable 
weatlu'r free access to the playroom must not 
be denied to the children. Again, many children 
ol nins(‘iv age enjoy gioup play such as sinqile 
singing games, singing rhymes, moving Ireely to 
music, and listening to storu's. At such times, 
('hildren h'el themselves to be membeis of a com- 
munity as w('ll as indiNTduals, and fhiough these 
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activities they can develop poise and control and, 
unconsciously, learn to (o-o])(Tate with each 
otli(‘i 11i(^ ty])i(al day ol a good nuiseiy class, 
wliK'h is op(‘n from (). yi a.m. to 4.o]).m., could 
therefore follow a gc'iieial plan suc'li as that now 
to be desciibi'd 

In Fine Weather 

At (gjo a.m. the childien airive The Nursery 
Assistant should be in the playground, to sup(T- 
vise outdoor play, the TeaclaT in the cloak-room 
to greet mothers and childri'n, and the Nursery 
Student or girl hi'lper in the playroom. 
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It is a considerable help if it is arranged with 
the mothers that they shall encourage their 
childnm to use one of the outdoor lavatories 
before they enter the cloak-room. 

For every child, the day should stait on a 
personal note when the teacher greets him by 
name and shakes hands with him. Tins indi- 
vidual welcome gives the child an assurance of 
the teacher s personal interest m him, as well as 
giving the t(;acher an o])poiTunity to discuss 
with the parent any diliiciilty eoiKtaning the 
child. Such discussions, of cours(‘, should never 
take j)la('e in the child’s heaiing. ( are is then 
taken to se(‘ that the child is perlectly clean and 
suitably clothed, and that he is fit lor school. 
If it is obvious that he is not well, the mother 
should be asked to take him home again. If the 
child’s hands and face are not completi'ly clean, 
he should be asked to wash himsi^lf. II he is not 
otherwisi* ('lean, the mother should be re(iinr(‘d 
to bath him, if theie is a bath in the school. It 
there is no school bath, th(' rnotluT should be 
ask(al to bring him back later, satislactoiily 
washed. Only by such methods can tlu' jihysical 
well-being of the class as a wIkjIc be pioti^cted, 
and the parents are taught a useful lesson. 

As each mother leaves the school, hei child 
should be free to choose whether he will go into 
the garden to play with the laigei wheeled toys, 
or to use the bigger apparatus, to watei' tlu^ 
plants, attend to pets, or to enjoy meeting his 
friends. Perhaps he will choose to go into the 
playroom, where long low tables aie by now 
attractively set out with a number of shallow 
baskets containing coloured apions, dust(*r and 
polishing cloths, and saucers holding a supply 
of metal polish. Nearby, there will be a bowl 
of freshly-cut flowers, small cans of water, small 
empty table vases, and blunt-endc'd scissors 
From these he can lUtike his own choice of some 
task which will contribute to tlu' attractivi'iu'ss 
and the brightness ol the playroom. One child 
may don a waterprool a})ron and prociH'd to 
wash one ol the tables, or peihaps cut and 
arrange flowers. A patterned apron with pockets 
for dusters will perhaps attract another to the 
pleasure of polishing door-knobs, the cymbals 
of the percussion band, or the piano p(Alals. If 
the windows are Icjw, some of the children may 
decide to clean the glass with small pii'ces of 


chamois leather. The younger children who 
choose to come into the playroom will spend 
this time, as a rule, in dusting or sweeping, using 
small brushes and dustpans, seeking any dust 
which may have been left by the cleaner on the 
pievious night. Washing the oilcloth on the 
nature table, changing water in specimen-jars, 
adding water to the acpianum and the feeding 
ol the fish should be undertaken by older 
children, helped by the Nursery Student, who 
IS also respcjnsible for the dusting of any high 
shelves or other surfaces which are beyond the 
children’s reach. 

By ten o’clock, the last ot the children should 
have aiiived and the ])layroom should be 
orderly, gay and dainty. The teacher should 
now be free to help and guide the childien m the 
use ol sensory material and other toys which 
])r(‘sent a particular problem to be solved. 
Belore llu' children settle to these occupations, 
they should be given a mug ot milk, oi a bottle 
ol milk with straw, hhis sliould be done' with- 
out any lormal laying ol tables (something in 
tlu‘ style of adults’ "elevenses”) to avoid any 
lengthy mteiTuption ol tlic childicn’s activities 
and to ensuie that the milk, by being received 
reasonably early, will not lessen their appetite 
for their midday nu'al 

d'he doors of the low cupboards should now be 
open, the curtains of shelves put back, to invite 
children to make their own choice from toys so 
vaiied as to jirovide lor each age and stage of 
develo[)ment material suited to each child s 
ability, and designed to maintain his interest. 
It, by about eleven o'clock, there is any sign 
of restlessness among the childri'ii, such as abuse 
of the toys, or if their jilay begins to lack 
jHirpose, It IS a sign that a ('hange is needed. 
Until then, all the children must be fi(H‘ to 
choose whether tlu'y will nmiam indoors or play 
out oi doors, so that at any time the scene may 
includ(‘ such gioups as the following. 

jM)ur-y(‘ai-old l)oys ha\a' excitedly i cached 
the top of the chmbiiig-frame, otheis are enjoying 
the fun of sliding at speed down the chute. In 
one corner, two childien arc absorbed at 
painting-easels, aj)plymg gieat sjflashes of colour 
with steady strokes. A hvc-year-old is con- 
centrating on settmg-out on a rug on the play- 
room floor a set of the finely-graded Montessori 
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colour-spools , anollier is gaining skill in hand- 
ling the small nuts and holts of a manipulative 
toy; from the house coiner comes a haptiy 
buzz as lour childnui live a domestic life, cooking 
and washing and mangling, and at intervals 
prepaiing the fantastic meals which only 
children’s imagination can (Uaisc In the book 
corner, two lour-yeai~olds au' deep in books, 
occasionally discussing with each other the 
pictures which they Imd. Around the bath of 
water is a h\x‘ly giou]) of \ouugL‘r cliildrcn, all 
wearing waterjirool a])ions, llunr sU'cves rolk'd 
well above the ('Ihows, jiounng and emjilymg 
water from one jar to another, lilhng hollies 
through ruhher tubes and vinegar luniU'K, 
lifting colanders or punclunAl tins to watch the 
water streaming through Not tai away, a 
three 'year-old hammi'rs the pc'gs ol hamuuT- 
pegs with a ihythmic Inait, while two li\e-\e<ir- 
olds stand <it the woodwoik hiaich, ahsi)ih('d in 
sawing lengths ot wood lioni wliudi to inaki' an 
aeroplaiuc 

Sitting in a (|iiiet ('ornei, a foiii -\ ('ar-old 
girl, witli eyes tightly shut, is ])<uruig by hei 
sense ol touch sainph's ol lahiK' ol diltcient 
textures, in com])any with anothei ('hild who 
also concentrates, watli ('losed eyes, on a scd of 
Montesson weight tahli'ts The shelf aioimd the 
sand-])it is tilled with |)ii(l(lnigs and ('akes 
moulded m pattydins, and a Hag Hit's ovci .i 
castle m tlu' middle ol the pit. Nut l<ir away, 
one small child mechanically tliKTids heads 
while he chats to anothtu' about his mother, 
(his listenei lias ht't'ii to the dressing-up box and 
IS w('aimg a ti ailing pink dress, a largt' liat wath 
feathers, and she is cairynig a lihre attache- 
case’) An orange box has bt'coine a motor 
coach, taking a load ol childrt'ii to the seaside. 
Motoi-tar tyrt's are being rollt'd, tritw’cK's 
ridden, carts loaded. Against a wadi, a houst' is 
being carefully built, wiiile nearby a foiir-\'('ai - 
old, dressed as a muse, is taking the temj)eiatuie 
of a teddy beai , using a tw'ig as a thcimoinctei 
The tunboat is rocking wath the wa'ight ot tw'o 
three-year-olds, a plank lesting between twai 
boxes IS being used as a balancmg-lK'am, wTile 
beside it is a row of small boxes along wdiicli 
children step gingerly for tlu' boxi's are now’ 
stepping-stoiK's ai'ross a stream. On the low' 
wall which divick's the ])layground irom the 


garden, a solitary child sits, now watching on 
oni' side tlu‘ games being jihiyed and now, on 
the other, tw’o childu'n digging enthusiastically 
their OW'D special plot ot ground, besidi' a tent 
W'hicli they have temporarily left. 

In siimnu'r-time childien should be encour- 
aged to discard clothes <is weather glows 
waimei, to enjoy the bi'iiehts ol sun- and aii- 
bathing ('are must ol ('ourse bi' taken that 
tliey do not exjiose themseh'es to the ('xtu'iiu' 
heat ol high siimnu'r sun-bathmg sliould begin 
as soon as tlu' tempeiatuit' is leiisonably high. 
In very hot waxithei, (‘liildien’s ht'ads and 
spiiu's sliould ahvays bt' ('o\'eu'd, and lor such 
ociasioiis light stiaw hats with wade bums 
sliould be woin with bathing trunks w’hich have 
wad(' stiips held uj) by shoukk'r sti.ijis to piotei't 
clu'st and back 

W’lu'ii uiten'st in lu'i' a(Ti\'ities bi'gins to 
Hag, many ol tlu' (.hiklK'ii wall be ie.i(l\ to join 
a gioii]) to e\(Tang(' news, to lu'ai a stoiy, to 
sing, to ])lay simjik' g.inu's, oi to ('njoy moxT'iiU'iit 
to music 1 his jR'iiod ol gioiij) adivity should 
!)(' slioit. ;/C7’(7' longi'i than hall-.m hoin , during 
w'liK h only one ol tlu' suggested o((Uj>ati(jns 
should be .d t(‘in|)t('(l 

h'oi gioup disdissions .iiid the exch.inga' of 
news, and loi stoi y-ti'lling, ( hikliT'U an' bi'st 
ariaiig('d in a ciuk', and w'hetlu'i tlu'y sit on 
cImus 01 on tlu' Hour, tin' ticn lua sits ivUh tlu'in. 
A Click', wink' allowang I'adi i liikl U'asonabk' 
spa<e, Ihis still an an ol liK'iidly inlorniality, 
and h(k])s the teaehei to hold tlu' inti'ii'st of 
tlu' grouj) It must be madi' ( lear to diikheii 
wdio do not wish to join tlu' gioup tli.it tlu'y 
must not in any way distuib it. Many tc'ada'rs 
start this jicnod \\ath a shoit 1 hanksgiving, an 
op])oitunity for sjiont.iiK'ous expu'ssioii ol 
th.mks loi aiiN'thnig, !)(> it a loy oi a iiK'al, a 
new' coat, or a handlul ol In (ones wTitli haye 
giyi'ii th(' (hildren pli'asuri'. WTen tlu' right 
atmosphi'n' ol (juu't .md repose' has bec'ii 
i('a( lied, th(' teaeliei opeais wath Ik'i owai 
('XpiT'ssion ol thanks, lor ('xanijik', “J would like 
to thank (jod tor trees (oi) Howt'is (or) music 
(or) for friends and p.in'iits" then the children 
in turn are invit('d to stat(' thi'ii owai idi'as as to 
what should be mclud('d as subje(.ts h)r thanks- 
givmg 

Will'll all these ideas have' be(*u recoiinte'd, 
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they are summed up in simple form and thanks 
given in a prayer such as — 

“Let us give thanks for friends and home, 
for work and play, for hands to make, for 
eyes to see and lips to speak, for health and 
strength to do our daily work and in the end 
the gift of quiet sleep.” 

It will veiy often happen that while children 
and teacher are thus sitting in a ring together 
discussions upon all sorts of topics will he 
opened, so that the teacher will be given 
opportunity for informal instruction upon a 
variety of subjects. New flowers in the vases will 
perhaps prompt a nature talk, a new pet kitten 
brought for the children's approval may prornjit 
numbers of questions, or the pictuies in a new 
book will take the children, in imagination, to 
the four corners of the globe. If, occasionally, 
a mother can be j:>eisuaded to bring a new baby 
to the school, most useful lessons can be given 
to the children concerning the need for them to 
care for then younger bi others and sisters. If it 
can be arrangi'dthat the baby shall be bathed and 
fed, the cfuldren can be shown how they can 
help in getting ready the bath, towel, talcum- 
powder, etc., and thereby they will learn that if 
in their own homes there is a new baby they can 
hel]> to care for it, instead of being jealous of it 
When, at this time, the children give their 
own news, they must be taught to speak one at 
a time, a discipline which develops control. The 
news-time presents an excellent opportunity 
for informal speech-training, although the 
desire of the teacher to correct faults of speech 
should not be allowed to discourage the child- 
ren’s spontaneity. 

Story Telling 

All normal children say at some time during 
the day, “Tell us a story, please.'' The frequency 
of the request is alone sufficient indication that 
stories satisfy one of children's most important 
needs. The sigh which passes around a group of 
children when they have been told a suitable 
story as it should be told is in itself proof that 
they had a longing for such an experience and 
that the longing has been satisfied. 

There are many very good books of stories for 


young children, well illustrated with photo- 
graphs and drawings, and with these children 
can sit and tell themselves stories. There are 
also stories which arc best suited to be read to 
children, such as the Beatrix Potter stories which 
are enjoyed by most children of five years and 
over. Nevertheless, children of nursery years 
need something more than the telling of a story 
for its own sake, such as those which can be read 
to slightly older groups. A story in the teller’s 
own language forges between Ikt and the child- 
ren a link of intimacy, if the chosen story is in 
every way suitable and is well told. 

Why do we tell stories to the under-lives? 

1 The first and most important reason is that 
stones give children so much pleasure Stories bnng 
fun and laughter , through them they can experience 
borrow and joy, tenderness and pity Stones often 
awaken a sense of wonder, a recognition of right and 
wrong, some knowledge of what is beautiful and what 
lb ugiy Stones can produce, also, a determination 
in the children that they will protect and cherish the 
weak and unfortunate Children enjoy experiencing 
and understanding such things, and they are valuable 
contributions to their development. 

2 By hearing stones, children enjoy new experi- 
ences and their knowledge of life and of the world is 
increased It must be remembered that the experi- 
ence of the average young child is very limited He 
IS familiar only with the details of his home and his 
school and the life within them, and to some extent 
he knows the life of the streets m his immediate 
neighbourhood. Stories thus increase and enrich his 
experience To the town child they give an insight 
into the wondeis of the country and the seaside , the 
habits and care oi animals and the fun of the beach 
To the country child they can open up a new world, 
with traihc-signals, lifts, and quick transport, fire- 
engines and water-carts, mounted policemen and 
newspaper-sellers 

3 Stones add to children's vocabularies and 
develop appreciation of words and phrases 

4. Stories told to a group of children can form a 
bond between them the boisterous, the shy, the 
self-conscious and the dillicult, all can join to listen 
to a story 

All these reasons for telling stones make clear 
the essentials to be looked for in choosing 
stories. Before a story can do all that is re- 
quired of it it must — 

(rt) be chosen as being suited to the age and 
the mental development of the children to whom 
it is to be told, 

{b) be simply constructed, so that it is easily 
understood, 

(c) contain something of the dramatic, 

(d) leave the children with a sense of satis- 
faction, with wider knowledge and an increased 
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understanding and with a feeling that there is 
order, rhythm, love and justice in life. 

Stories for the nursery class should deal with 
the familiar; with people, animals and situa- 
tions which the children have met or which they 
are likely to meet. Young children are very 
literal-minded and are intensely interested m 
the real ; they are not yet ready for phantasy 
and make-believe, so fairy stories should not be 
told to them. 

Every story told to children should luive 
running through it one central idea, and it should 
have an easily-understood beginning, some 
suspense as it develops, and a satisfactory 
ending. For example, in the story “Sleepy 
Head,” by Maude Lindsay, a child is lirst found 
asleep and he is eventually awakened by the 
Sun after the birds, a cockerel and the wind have 
tried in vain to rouse him. Once awake, tin* 
child washes and dresses himself, he has a happy 
day and finally goes again to bed. Such a story, 
with a scries of familiar situations, and with 
every-day problems satisfactorily solved, child- 
ren in tlu? nursery class find completely ab- 
sorbing. 

As children approach the age ot live, they 
enjoy a simple plot, as in the story of the 
“Harvest Mice” as told by Elizabeth (darke. 
The repetition of words and phrases and the 
cumulative elfect give this story added interest 
to children of all ages. 

Nature stories should always be accurate; 
animals should not be made to behave in any 
way which is contrary to their nature and they 
must not be made to wear clothes. If they are 
made to talk to one another, it must be made 
clear that they “talk” only in their own fashion. 
For instance, “The little dog said, ‘Wow-wow’' 
which meant, ‘Where are you going and the 
big dog said, ‘Wulf-wulf,' which meant, ‘I am 
going to the market’’” No tale which arouses 
fear of animals should be told to young children. 
For this and other reasons stories such as 
“Little Red Riding-hood” are quite unsuitable 
at this stage. 

The type of “nature” stories in which flowers 
leave their plants and dance down the garden 
path in the Spring sunshine is very undesirable 
for children of this age, these sliould m no 
circumstances be told to a nursery class. 
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The Technique of Telling Stories 

A four-year-old once said to his toaclier, “I 
love you to tell us stories; would you like to 
know why^” When the teacher said that she 
ivolild like to know, the child continued, “Well, 
wlien you tell a story there are little lights 
dancing in your eyes and all around your 
teeth’” How better could anyone describe the 
first prerequisite of the .successtul stoiy-teller - 
that she should herself enjoy telling stones and 
that she should make hei pleasures m them 
quite obvious^ 

'file successful story-teller will also remember 
tiuwe things 

1 'Co pieparc tlic stoiv well, so tli.it she is woid- 
jfeih'et, nothing so iMsily spoils any story as a 
tellei 's lu'sittincv 

1 'fo use a clear but (juiel voice and to tell the stoiy 
naturally. 'I'lu' extremes of beiiif^ histrionic and so 
ovei -stimulating children, or telling the stoiy in a 
Hat monotone which ])rodiic('s boiedoin must both bi‘ 
avoidtsl 

3 To identify heiself with the chaiactiTs in the 
story without self-consciousness, whether she is 
desciibing thii alfairs of humans or animals 

j That facial expression and gesture aie most 
iinpoit.int, smiles and scowls are olti'ii ne(‘ded, as 
well as “expiession” in the tiHler's voice' 

5 That simple language is essential When 
children reach the ag(‘ of four years, howevei, there 
can ])(' introduced a fc'w words and phrases which 
they will not understand but which tliey will enjoy 
for the* beauty of th(' wools Tn such a stmy as a 
modilied \ ('rsion of the old Russian folk-stoiy, 
"Babushka,'’ as an example, children delight in 
joining the teacher in repeating, time after time, 
"And the Wise Men carried gold, and sparkling 
jewels, and frankini ens(', and myrhh ” As a general 
rule, it IS better to us(' the simplest language' when 
telling stones to children under four 

6 The rejietition of a word or jihrase helps to hold 
the children's interest When such repetitions are 
used, children know what to exjiect at inteivals, and 
this knowledge, which allows them to take joart m the 
telling of the story, me lease's tiie children’s jih'asuie, 

'The Use of Illustrations in 
Story-Telling 

If ;i large' illustration is available it is best 
shown to lh(' children before the' story begins, 
it can then be hung on the playroom wall so 
that the children can return to it when the story 
IS ended. If it is shown during the telling of 
the stoiy it bi'comes a distraction and the 
continuity of the story is broken. All illustra- 
tions so used should be large, brightly-coloured, 




Fig. 12 

The Sisiine Madonna by Raphael 
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and simple in outline. They should be true to 
life, and portray humans and animals in pro- 
portion. 

Some Simple Rules to be 

Remembered 

1. Arrange the children in a circle, eithci in chairs 
or seated cross-legged on the lloor If they use chairs, 
sit in a small chair with them, if they sit on the 
floor the teller also should sit there 

2. Make sure that the ('hildnni are coinlortabh 
and well spaced If they sit too close togeihei they 
tend to distract one aiiuthei 

3. Be quite sure that all distractions are removed 
before the story begins If any child has a book oi 
some other thing in his hands, ask him to put it on a 
nearby shelf or in a cupboard 

4. Do not inteiiupt a stoiy to gain an individuars 
attention, but recapture mteicst by bunging in his 
name, thus, "And do you know what the cat did 
then, Jimmy?" 

5. Be alert for individual children's difficulties, 
for example, if, from any child’s expicssion it is 
obvious that he has not uruhustood what has been 
said, or if he is apprelumsive concerning the events 
of the story, or if he is not amused by an incident 
which makes all the othei children laugh, tiy to 
continue the story with a tactful phrase of explana- 
tion or with a repetition of a previous scquimce in 
different words 

6 Look around the circle as the story is told, so 
that every child may feel that the story is being told 
to him 

7. Bemembei that children like to tell stones as 
well as listen to them ] f a child ti les to tell a story, 
listen with the same attention which you would 
expect to receive from him 


Bible Stories 

If these are told, great ('aie slioiild be taken to 
ensure that they are within tlie range oi child- 
ren's understanding. Thus, stones of the 
Miracles and many Old Testament stories such 
as that of the child Samuel in the I'emple, are 
better left to be given to the children wlnni they 
are much older. The Christmas Story, as rt 
might have been told of the shepherds or the 
Magi; stories of Chrrst's childhood and boyhood 
and of His friends in maiihood are better suited 
to children of the nursery class. 

The Christmas Story in a version such as the 
following appeals to children from the age of 
three years. (The teacher should first be certain 
that the children know what a shepherd is and 
what is a manger. One oi the many beautiful 
pictures of th^ Nativity should be hung in the 


playroom, at the children’s eye-level, so that 
they can look at it before and after the story is 
told.) 

The Christmas Story 

{in a suitable jor undey -fives) 

A long, long time ago some shepheids were watching 
their sheep on the hills. It w’as a very cold night, so 
tliey built a large fire on the hill to keeji themselves 
w'arm Sometimes they rubbed their hands (like this) ; 
sometimes they stamped their feel , sometimes they 
swung their arms because, as I have said, it was a \ ery 
cold night While the shejflierds sat in front oi their 
fire, listening carefullv for any sound from their sheep, 
they talked of many things 

Suddenly, one of the shepherds said, "Sssh'" They 
listened, and heaid “Maa-aa maa-aa'" The 

shepherd said, "One of my httle lambs is iinh.qqiy, I 
must go and find it and see what is wrong " So he 
wTapped his big cloak aiound him and picked up his 
big stick which IS called a crook and walked across the 
hill until he found the little lamb which was so unhappy 
because it wms cold and it could not find its mother 
And the shepheid said, "You pool httle lamb, eoim‘ 
with me, 1 Will comfort y(ni and keep you wcarm '' So 
lie put the little lamb under his cloak and light undei 
his arm (like this). Then he wvnt back to the othci 
shepherds sitting aiound tlie flic, and again they talked 
of many things. 

Suddenly, there wcas a great light in the sky , a light 
so bright that the shejifieids liad to cover tlum eyes 
with their hands When the light had goni', th(‘ 
shepherds looked up at the sky and saw' .i most beautiful 
star. Tlicy had never seen such a beautiful slai before 
Then one of the shepheids said, "Look, tlu^ star is 
moving! Let us follow it!" So thri'e ol tlu' shepherds 
pulled thf'ir big cloaks around them, and pii ked up 
their big sticks, winch ar(‘ called ciooks, and they 
w'alked <i long, long w'ay over the lulls and across the 
fields until they saw that the star was moving no longer 
It w'as vShining brightly over a stable in a httle village 
called Bethlehem of Judea 

As tlie sht*phords came to the dooi nf the st.ible, a 
man came out and said, "Ssh ' The b.iby's .isleep " 
And the shepherds hcaid a beautiful voice* singing - 

Oh, sini^ lallav (allay, 

So softly sleepint^ here, 

Oh, keep asleep my httle one, 

Oh, keep ashap my dear 
(Air from Bemghton's "Bethlehem") 

The shepheids tip-toed into tlie stable and thcie, 
lying on some soft hay in the maiigei, they saw the 
most beautiful baby. 'I'hey had rievei, never seen such 
a lovely baby before 

"What is his name V’ tliey whispered, and his mother 
answered, "His name is Jesus, my name is Maiy, and 
His fathei's name is Joseph " 

One of the shepherds said, "Here is my cloak, as a 
present for Him , it will help to keep him warm, if you 
spread it <jver the manger wlien the niglit gets cold " 
I'he second shepherd s.iid, "Mary, liere are some flowers 
wdiich 1 picked Iroin the hedges as I walked across the 
fields They will help to make the stable look pretty 
for the child Jesus " The third sheplu'rd was sad, 
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becauhe he had no present for the baby, but just then 
he heard, “Maa-aa ' maa-aa'" lie had forgotten all 
about the little laml) tucked under Ins coat and under 
his arm He gave it to Mary, saying, “Here is my 
present for the child Jesus When He is a little bigger 
He will love to touch the lamb’s wool, which is so 
soft and warm.” 

Maiy thanked the shepherds for Ihcir lovely gifts, 
and when they had locjked at the lovely baby once more 
they said good-bye to Mary <ind Joseph aiul ciept out 
of the stable on tip-toc. As they went across the fields, 
they heard Mary singing. 

Oh, sing lallay lallay, 

So softly sleeping here, 

Oh, keep asleep }ny little one, 

Oh, keep asleep my dear 

And as the shepherds walked across the fields, and over 
the hills back to their flocks, they met many people, 
and they told eveiyonc of what they had seen 

All tins lia])])ened a long long tunc ago, on the hills 
by th(‘ village of Hethk'liem of Judea, on the first 
Chnstmas Day ('hiistmas Day is Jesus' birthday, and 
because it is su( h a very special bnthday we give 
Chnstmas presents to each other. 

The atmosjiliere is not always right for story- 
telling, sometimes it will be obvious that more 
activity is needed, when simple siiigmg-games 
will give the children the exorcise wliich they 
need and at the same time, bring to them the 
fun and laughter which is their birthright. 
Such games, also, play an unobtrusive piart in 
correcting faults of speech, while the children 
learn poise and control and co-operation. 
Certain games, such as the dramatizing of 
familiar stones, allow play of a more lormal 
character, the children’s initiative is developed 
in the interpreiaiion of character and in the 
choice of partners. Lessons in self-discipline are 
also now learned. The teacher has to remember 
many simple rules, if this smging-gamc period is 
to be a success. 

First, the games to be played must be those 
which the teacher will herself enjoy and she 
must be sure that they provide an onth't for the 
children’s growing imaginative powers and for 
the expression of fantasy-life. The teacher’s 
attitude to the game can make it either joyous 
or boring. If she is bored, and plays the ganu* 
mechanically, without any sense of fun, the 
children will be bored. Games are best avoided 
if the teacher feels that she must hold herself 
detached or alool from them, instead of co- 
operating freely. 

The choice of games must be made cither by 
tile teacher or by a certain number of children, 


who are each given a turn in choosing their 
favourites. It is always wrong to say, '‘Shall we 
play so-and-so or so-and-so?” If this is done, it 
will always happen that various children will 
clamour for different games. In the same way, 
the choice of stories and songs must be made by 
an individual, either the teacher or a child, if 
the ready co-operation of the group is to be 
obtained. 

When a new game is introduced to a class, 
the words must be spoken clearly by the teacher, 
the action should be explained and the tune sung 
to the children before the game begins. In short, 
the game must be thoroughly understood by all 
who are to take part in it. If other adults are 
present, they should not stand apart, as spec- 
tators, but they should be encouraged to join 
in. 

Singing combined with energetic movement 
is best avoided; instead, it should be arranged 
that half the group shall sing while the rest go 
through the actions, the two groups exchanging 
roles before the game ends. If the singing-game 
appeals to the group as a whole, it is better and 
lar more natural to repeat the game a few times 
instead of playing several. 

If the games require one or more children to 
take a leading part, no child wlio is uncertain or 
reluctant to play this lead should be made to do 
so. It IS better that the teacher herself should 
take the lead when the game is fust played, 
before any child is invited to do so. When the 
teacher takes the lead, she should do so in the 
fashion of a demonstrator , not an instructor. 

If, as often happens, moic children wish to 
take the lead than it is possible to allow, the 
teacher will avoid confusion by making a choice 
herself and saying, “The rest of you shall have 
your turn another day, perhaps to-morrow, and 
if not to-morrow, the next day, but your turn 
ivill come.” This is a good lesson in control for 
the disappointed ones, but the teacher must be 
careful to remember her part of the bargain, and 
to ensure that their turns do come within a 
reasonable time. Otherwise, the children’s con- 
fidence in her will be severely shaken and they 
may develop a feeling that they have been 
cheated. 

Free movement to music follows a story more 
frequently than do singing games. 
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Music tapping or swaying to the rhythm of 

. the engine or the movement. Tn tlie nursery 

It IS almost ceitain that man has always had school, two-3^ear-olds enjoy clapping hands 

a well marked sense of rhythm, as have many rhythmically while nursery rhymes are sung or 

animals, and it is probable that rhythm is older played; they delight in the simple instiuments 
than melody. We cannot tell the age of either, of the percussion band — drums, cymbals, 
much less suggest when in man^s history he first bells. 

repeated melodious sounds in rhythm and made All music for the \’oungest children should be 



Movement to Music 


the first music. Perhaps singing developed from 
efforts to mimic the calls of animals and birds 
when early hunters tried to lure lliem within 
range of their primitive weapons. What is 
certain is that rhythm was an important factor 
in the development of man and it is equally true 
that it still is. 

The baby sitting in a high chair taps the tray 
with a spoon and gradually evolves a rhythm. 
A little later, he will amuse himself in a train or a 


very simple, and the teacher should stress the 
beat in the rhythm. From the youngest 
children little more can be expected, m i espouse 
to music, than the clapping of hands, the tajiping 
of hands on their knees to the simplest rhythms, 
the singing of the easiest nursery rhymes and 
marching to loud or soft music. It must be 
remembered that at this age children's musical 
play should be in accord with their other 
activities. They are now at a stage when they 
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must manipulate; they want to move tlieir 
lingers and their liands and tlnar feet; they 
need movement in everything. In plenty of 
movement even the youngest cliildren find the 
basis of all music. 

Music m the nursery class sliould always be 
considered as a play activity. Just as the 
children are given paint and brushes as a means 
of self-expression, so music is olfered them as a 
means by whicli to express emotion and as a 
relaxation. 

Children of about three years will begin to 
make a more skilled use of the percussion band 
instruments and will begin to respond to changes 
in tone and })itch. Take changes will also be 
seen in tlieir movements, wlien a piano is 
played loudly they will stamp, when it is played 
softly tlu'y will walk on the tips of their toes. 
Now, also, the children will enjoy transforming 
themselves into bntterthes or elephants, they 
will try to represent a snowstorm, or a thunder- 
storm. Eie teacher can increase the fun of such 
a game by (iiuckly and unexpectedly changing 
tlie pit('h and time of hei musi(\ 

At this time, there must be .impk‘ oppoi- 
tunity for free expression — lunning, marching, 
skijiping and galloping. Through such exercises, 
cluldreiCs awarcMiess ol, and usponsiveness to, 
music aie developed and spontaneity is en- 
couiaged. If the same tunes are always used 
foi specific movements, children tend to associ- 
ate the movement with the tune, and do not 
h'arn to be aleit lor a change in the rhythm. It 
IS therelore beltei to employ one tune anti to 
change its timt' lor tlu' varying movements. 

Singing Games 

These ]day their jxirt in musical training from 
about the age ol three to live years. I'hvy aie 
among the very few nuisiay class activities 
which need to be organized. By nueans ol them 
children can bt' tauamiaged to listen to tunes 
and to enjoy them. Singing games teach co- 
operation, develop childrens initiative and 
control, and through them children can begin 
to learn something of chorns-singing. 

The singmg-game period should not be pro- 
longed , one or two ganu's only should be played, 
and it should not be a part of each day’s activi- 


ties * above all, the spirit of fun should never be 
lost. Every new game should first be explained 
to the children, and its jioint and order described. 
It should then be sung to them before the child- 
ren are invited to join m. The chosen games 
should give the children opportunity to identify 
themselves with everyday characters , rabbits 
or horses, policemen, bus-drivers, window- 
cleaners, washerwomen, just as tliey were given 
oiipoilunity in free movement to music to 
choose their own interpi'etation of what they 
heard. 

As childien approach the age of five, they are 
able to listen to simple stories told on the piano 
and they enjoy interpreting such stories in their 
own way. As an example , the children can 
be told a story about a family sctting-olt for a 
day m the country: first they travel in a bus, 
then they walk carefully down a main road 
belor(‘ rr'aching a quieter road where they can 
stride along. At the end ol this road they 
scMTiiper across a common, a stream is ci'os.sed 
by st(‘pi)ing-stones to reach a bank where baskets 
can be filled witli blackbeiiies At the end of 
the day, the return walk to the bus is slow and 
hesitating, but the bus ([uickly takes the family 
liome to pre])are for bed and to sleep. vSuch a 
simple story will rrMjuin' for its inteipietation a 
vai K'ty of movements and gestun's. Having told 
the slory, the teacher should then play it while 
the children listen, saying as she proceeds, 'Tan 
you hear the bus'^^’' . . . '‘(dm you hear them 
running across the commoiL’' . . . “Can you 
hear them walking very slowly to the bus stop "^“ 
While the music is repeated, the children should 
be allowed to inter piad the story m their own 
way. 

Singing 

As in all kinds ol musical education, .singing 
should oiler tht^ ('hildn'ii enjoyment and fun. 
Snn])l(' luiu‘S with an attractive nu'lody should 
be chosen, and as iar as possible the songs should 
be about lamihar things, although nonsense 
songs interest many childi’cn. As a general rule, 
the traditional nuisery rhymes are best suited 
to tiu' nurseiy-class children, and it should be 
remembeicd that there are .scores of rhymes 
other than the hackneyed “Simple Simon," 
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“Little Bo-Peep.’’ "Sing a Song of Sixpence,” 
“Baa-baa Black Sheep” and so on. Children 
between four and five also enjoy .songs which are 
not nursery rhymes in the accepted sense, 
numbers of collections of such songs are avail- 
able. Songs should be cho.sen for their simple 
refiain and some repetition of phrase. 

Children s voices are much higher m pitch 
than adults, and this must be rcmembeied by 
the teacher when choosing the key of a tune. 
The voice compass of most children in a nurserv 
class will be 13-natural upwaids, and if songs are 
pitched too low it will be found that cliildren 
will tend to “croon” and to drawl their woids, 
not to sing. When teaching new songs it will be 
found that it is best hrst to sing and play the 
songs several times, encouraging the children to 
join in. If the .song is suitable, the children will 
need little persuasion. 

Finf^er-pluys for the youngest children aie 
best sung by the teacher while the c hildron 
manipulate their lingers. Before the age ol 
three, children larely show any desite to sing 
the words and they should not be persuaded to 
do so. 

‘'Do's and Don' ts" for the Music 
Period 

1 It must be rcmcmbcieJ that cvciy music pciiod, 
whether with percussion or hnf^er-plays, siii},^iii}4- 
{.^ames or fiee rhythmic movement, should be sliorl 
h'or childien between foui and live it should not last 
longei than twenty minutes, and foi younger children 
it can be yet shorter ThiouRhout a shoit jxuiod tlu* 
undividetl attenlion of the (hildieii can be expected 
If the period is extended, .i f^nadiial tiaj^ging ol 
intcicst will follow. 

2 For all free inoveinenl encouia^e the children 
to be bare-footed 

3 luicouiaRe the chiltluMi to use all the .ivailable 
spate If netessaML wlieii childien tend to coiueii- 
tiatc in the ceiilic of the pl.iyrooiii, demonstiate that 
there is very much moje room at either end of the 
room and at the sides 

4. F)o not comjiel any child to join in If this is 
done, the exercises <ire no longer "tree " d'he best 
incentive is to ensuie tlial the childien who join in 
re<idily enjoy the penejd so nnu li th.it any who hold 
back will wish to share in it 

5. Introduce cariety and, when it is possible, 
follow any suggestions which the children make. 

6 A teachiw who cannot play the piano while she 
watches the children ( an use instc.ad jxTcussioii band 
instruments C'hildren will enjoy skipping and run- 
ning to a weil-dehned rhythm tajijied on the drum, 
and while using this the teacher can join in moving 

10 (k 1148) 


with them Mternate loud and soft music can be 
leplaced by rlu thins on the drum and tambourine. 

7 Remember that nur->ery rhymes, good folk- 
.songs, and swanging tunes such as sea-shantics, 
provide the best music lor undei -lives. They do not 
need and should not be exjiected to understand 
music which appeals only to the tiamed ear of the 
adult listener. 

8 'I'he lack of jicucussiou band instiuments m the 
nurseiy class may be oveicome by making sub' 
stitutes 

Ihmu'i can be impiovised from round tins, 
ji.uiited in aft 1 active* colours Drumsticks for use 
with these should be padded 

Tambou} nic's can be nuuh' by sti(d('hmg line*!! 
ver\' tightly o\’ei embioidet \’-fi .tines 

Cytnbah ('an be repu'seiited b\’ two discs of live- 
j'tly wood 

Tfjaui^lcs can be imade fiom metal meat-skewers. 

<) A te.ichcT who cannot jikiy an instrument Avell 
enough to give the childriui ‘'iniisu.d stones" should 
cunjiloy gramojihone rccoids (A list of suggested 
records will be found at the end of this section ) 

Tliroiigliout this section it has been suggested 
tliat music can be provided by a piano on]}^ 
bcR'ansi' this instiuinent is to be found in most 
schools. 'The ideal instrument is the recorder, 
and pipes 01 any otIuT wood-wind instrument 
which permits tlie teacher to join with the 
childnni 1 'hey aie a very delightful miMiis of 
making music, as is also the violin. Teacheis 
wlio are loitunate enougli to be reasonably 
good playeis of any of these instruments should 
theiefore use them. 

Poets have written much about music great 
men and women have been inspned by it to 
achieve great tilings. Experience lias shown that 
music can bring to lile m childien an impulse to 
love, and to worship, which may othcM wise have 
lenmincd dormant. The most dilhcult childien 
111 many nursery classi's have res[)ondetl to 
music, and anti-social children havt' been tiaiis- 
formed by it into happy co-operative beings. 

(iruniopliotic Rcionis whuli fell "Musical Stories'’ 

Rhythmic Seiies, Columbia ])J^ ibyb 

,, 13P 

DP 1388 

,, J)P 1591 

"Let s ITeteinr' Rhythmic Games 

( olumbia B. 8100 
B. 8098 
B. bo99 
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Informal Group Interests 

As a cliange from organized activities, a visit 
to a nearby park may be arranged. This is 
especially useful when the play space available 
to the nursery class is limited, or wliere there is 
no garden. Such a visit will provide an oppor- 
tunity for vigorous running and for rolling on 
the grass. Numberless questions asked about 
trees and flowers will give the teacher an 
opportunity to stimulate children’s interest in 
Nature and, in an unobtrusive way, to prepare 
the ground for later questionings about projia- 
gation. Exciting expeditions for small groups of 
children can also be arranged m which they may 
see other people at their work. Watching 
bakers, blacksmiths, mechanics, shopkeepers 
and others will provide the children with a great 
deal that is interesting and at tlie same time 
increase their knowledge of life, and will awaken 
a realization of the dependance of one person 
upon another. Suc'h visits should be arranged 
only when the accompanying staft is sufficient to 
ensure the proper suiiervision of the children, so 
that the visits will be associated, in their minds, 
only with pleasure. “Nagging” children, an 
inevitable result of too few adults taking too 
many children outside the school gates, should 
be avoided at all costs. The pace of walking 
should be legulated, so that the slower children 
are not harassed, but not allowed to lag behind, 
while the stionger walkers are not held back to 
the slowest pace of tlu' poor walkers. Wlien any 
of these visits take children across roads in the 
neighbourhood, the set rules laid down for 
children’s safety should be explained to them, 
so that they may develop traffic sense. 

It is often useful, during the second morning 
period, to introduce to the children any new 
material, particularly such things as construc- 
tional toys, which otherwise tliey may mis-use. 
If a group is shown, slowly and methodically, 
how to handle the new equipment, and if one or 
two are invited to use it themselves, it will be 
found that when they later choose that toy there 
will be really beneficial concentration upon it. 
If, for example, a tug-boat is to be built fiom a 
dozen pieces, these sliould be assembled slowly 
in full view of the children so that they can watch 
its constiuction and see the finished article. 


This time can also be employed in what may be 
termed “maintenance tasks,” such as the 
cleaning of the aquarium as described earlier. 

At about 11.30 preparation for dinner begins. 
As the mealtime must be, for the sake of health 
and order, observed punctually, it must be 
clearly understood by all the children that they 
should be ready to sit down when the meal is 
ready to be served. At least five minutes notice 
should be given them before they are expected 
to put away their playthings. Failure to do this 
will often produce feelings of frustration in the 
minds of the children who have been engrossed 
in play, and aggressivness and bad temper may 
follow. Adults should show understanding and 
imagination in handling the various situations 
which may arise at such times. For example, if 
a child has spent some time in piecing together a 
constructive toy or in building a model of his 
own planning, he should not be expected to 
dismantle it and put it away. The teacher should 
offer to store it on a high shelf, out of the reach 
of other children, or in her own cupboard, so 
that the child can return to his work later in the 
day or on the following morning. 

“Waiters” — one for each table — should be 
chosen, and these sliould be the first to go to the 
toilet and washing room, so that they can lay 
the tables in readiness for the meal. All children, 
when using the lavatory, should be taught to 
close the door and to flush the pan before they 
leave. 

At this time, well before tlu! midday meal, the 
children should be encouiaged to take their own 
mugs and to draw for thems(‘lves a drink of water, 
('hildren should be trained to — 

1. Cleanse their nostiils (soft tissue should be kept 
in a box, for this purpose, and a tin with a hd 
provided to icccive soiled ])ieces) These tins should 
be clearly marked “Clean" and “Dirty" and the 
contents of the second tin should be frequently 
removed and destroyed 

2 d'o roll their sleeves to the elbows 

3. Where portable bowls are used, to carry water 
in small jugs and to ])oui it into the bowls without 
spilhiiR 

4 hirst, to wash faces and dry them, then to wash 
the backs and palms of the hands very carefully. 
The use of nail brushes should be encouraged. 

5. To dry hands thoroughly, especially between 
the fiiiRcrs 

0 To ])our away carefully the duty water into a 
pail conveniently placed 

7. To rinse the bowl and to leave it clean for the 
next user 
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8. To comb their hair , low mirrors are an iiK'eiu 
tive to ensure that this is done thoroiiRhly younger 
children may need help m tym^ rd^buns, but the 
actual combing should be done by the children 
It IS most important that icasonable time shall be 
allowed for these needs; the children should nevei 
be bustled or needlessly huined 


Laying of Tables 

Tli(‘ waiters should lielp the adults in arrang- 
ing tile tables in such a way that the meal can 
be an intiiihite friendly oci'asion and so that the 
needs of the children can be (juickly seen. 



Fio T4 

7 Ilf Nhi'sci'v ('lass al Dinner 


As children finish their toilet, they should be 
occupied in such a way that th(‘ir hands will not 
again become dirty before tlie whole grou]) htis 
washed and dinner is served. Otherwise, tln^ 
children will not understand the relation 
between cleanliness and meal-times. Gramo- 
phone records of simple but good music, and the 
singing of nursery rhymes and finger-plays, 
provide an interest for those children who do 
not wish to look at books. 


Tables are best arranged in horse-shoe older, 
with the serving-table aeross the open end of the 
“shoe “ I'loni a sj^cTial drawer, the cloths or 
in. its .lie rained to th(‘ tables. A reitain 
numbei of jdaces should be laid with spoons and 
forks and others with knives and forks, for in 
the choic:e of cutl(T'y, as in all material, there 
should be grading according to children’s age 
and ability. 'Hie youngest children will there- 
foie usi‘ spoons and forks and the older ones 
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knives and forks. For reasons of cleanliness, 
waiters should be taught to carry all cutlery on 
trays, and to put them on to the tables without 
handling knife-blades, the prongs of forks or the 
bowls of spoons. The necessary number of 
plates and serving-spoons should be placed on 
the serving-table. A trolley, its slielves covered 
with table-oilcloth, should be placed near the 
serving-table, and on this trolley should be 
large empty jars to receive dirty cutlery. 

Small vases of flowers or plants should be 
placed upon each table ; the lack of an abundance 
of flowers need not rob the children of this added 
interest. One flower in a small vase often does 
more to encourage an appreciation of beauty 
and to develop observation than a number of 
flowers packed together. In springtime, saucers 
or shallow dishes made into “gardens" of moss 
with primroses or violets are charming, and in 
winter, when the need lor some colour in the 
playroom is so necessary, vases of evergreens 
with one bright chrysanthemum will provide 
this. 

Dinner is served at 12.15. It is important that 
everything connected with the meal shall be 
dainty, lor the meal should be, in every way, as 
near the standard of a meal in the nursery in a 
good home as it is possible to arrange. It should 
be a social occasion, not a mere feeding-time. 
This must be especially remembered in those 
nursery classes where meals are supplied in con- 
tainers from a distance. Meals cannot be inviting 
if they are served from metal recejitaclcs in 
large ladles. Anything so reminiscent of mass- 
production methods is best avoided. The dishes 
should be dietically well-balanced and as full of 
colour as possible. 

Some Important Do^s and 
Don’ ts^’ for Dinner 'Fime 

T. Avoid serving large portions. T1 is far better to 
allow children to have two or if necessary three or 
four small helpings mstcMd of one very big one. 

2. In no circumstances should silence be enforced 
during the meal time. Disordeily behaviour or 
shouting should be stopped, but happy talk such as 
IS encouraged at the tables of good homes is the 
standard to be set 

3 Good table- inanneis should be lequired of the 
children. Only with such tiaming will children 
become acceptable to the laiger society which they 
will later join, and to allow them to grow up with 


standards which will not permit them to enter that 
society with ease and conhdence is very unfair. 

4. Few children will need feeders after a few weeks 
in the class and their use should be discouraged. 

5 There cannot be any justification for forcing 
children to eat anything which they find unpalatable. 
Use of such force will produce only feeding problems, 
rebellion and antagonism. A teacher's determination 
to "win the day" by forcing a child to eat what is 
provided may make him sick — in which case the child 
"wins." Force can also set up between adult and 
child a barrier which may never be broken down. 
Medical opinion is now agreed that only meals which 
children enjoy are really beneficial to them. 

6 The child who is difficult at mcal-times may be 
so from some physical cause, for which expert medical 
ticatmcnt is necessary. More often, such behaviour 
has other causes it may be that the child is one 
who has been indulged by a weak mother or "nagged" 
by a tired one On the other hand, the child may have 
found that refusal to eat is a certain way to win the 
attention of a neglectful mother This often happens 
after the birth of a new baby, when the older child 
may consider that he is being pushed into the back- 
ground while the life of the household is centred 
upon the new arrival Childicn may cairy these 
methods of gaming attention into the school, and 
there is only one way of dealing with this behavioui 
pioblem Such childien should be given only ex- 
ceedingly small poitions, and any disinclination to 
eat even these should be ignored. Unless the lack of 
appetite has some physical cause, outdoor life and 
strenuous activity, added to the example of the other 
children, will soon produce noimal beluivioui Until 
then — and it will laiely t.ike long to produce this 
result - the untouched or jiarLly-caten meal should be 
taken away when the others have finished, without 
comment 

A typical case of this last kind is well lemeinbered 
by the writer A newly-admitti'd child, whose mothci 
was recognized at sight as being ovcT-indulgent, made 
no attempt to begin his fiist mcsal in the school 
This was Ignored, as was his repetition of the trick 
on the following day On the third day, when again 
no one appaicntly took any notice of his neglected 
meal, he said "Aren’t you going to cry ^ My mummy 
alivays encs if I don't ent my dinner'" 

The meal should be prea'ded by a simple 
Grace, such as “Thank you God foi everything" 
or “Dear Father God, thank you lor our good 
dinner." It will help to secure the right con- 
ditions for such a Grace if the teacher first tells 
the children about the meal which is to be 
served, taking off dish-covers to show the various 
items^ for the practical mind of the child cannot 
readily understand a need to be grateful for the 
generic “kindly fruits of the Earth." This 
Grace should be followed by a moment's silence, 
and tlie attitude and example of the teacher and 
her helpers is the only means by which to secure 
this. The hurried prayer, immediately followed 
by the request, "Put your hands away," can 
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never make for reverence. If the teacher does 
not feel within lierself that there is need for 
thankfulness, or if, as sometimes happens, the 
children do not attain the necessary repose, the 
prayer is better left unsaid. 

Rusks, which are good for tlie teeth, should 
now be carried to the tables by the waiters. 
With these, also, children can be occupied while 
the meal is being served. An older child can 
help with the serving of vegetables, but it is 
important that an adult should add to eac'h 
plate the requisite amount of meat or oilier 
protein, directing the waiter to give it to a named 
child. In this way, the teacher, who should know 
the likes and dislikes of individual children, and 
the size of their appetites, can plan jxirtions so 
as to avoid any overloading of plates which may 
discourage children from sampling the meal and 
often causes waste. 

Children should be permitted to start the meal 
as soon as they are served , they should not be ex- 
pected to wait until all are served. When every 
child is served, the teacher should be able to sit 
at the serving table and give a friendly eye to her 
family. As each child finishes, he should be asked 
peisonally if he would like more. When he has 
had all that he recpiires, he should be exjiected 
to take his dirty plate to the trolley and to put 
his cutlery into the jar jirovided to receive them. 
As children hmsh the first course, the teacher can 
begin to sei ve the second. This can be earned to 
the children by waiters or fetched by individuals. 
On no account should the waiters be huiruTl 
through their first course to be leady to serve 
the second. It is much bettei to choose two sets 
of waiters, one for the hrst couise and one lor 
the second, those who aie to seive the second 
being given the first helpings of the first couise. 
Dirty plates and spoons are disposed of after 
the second course m the same way as those used 
for the first. At the end of lhi‘ meal, orange 
juice can be served. If cod-liver oil is given with 
the orange- juice, it must b(‘ well stirred m, to 
ensure that none clings to the sides of th(‘ mugs. 
Also at the end of the meal children can be given 
a large piece of raw carrot or part of an apple, 
to clean their teeth. This is recommended, 
particularly, by doctors who disaiijirove of 
teeth-cleaning with brushes unless the tooth- 
brushes can be ahvays kept quite clean The 


best plan, perhaps, is to give children carrot or 
apple and to win the co-operation of the parents 
to ensure that careful teeth-cleaning, with 
really clean brushes, is done at home. The last 
child to leave each table should be expected to 
shake and fold the table-cloth. 

y\fter dinner, each child should go to tlie 
lavatory, afterwards imsmg his hands and 
removing from his mouth with his face-flannel 
any food-stains which may be there. The 
thorough washing which preceded dinner need 
not be repeated and during the afteinoon the 
face-flannels should be boiled. 

The children will need little encouragement 
to help m .sweeping up any crumbs which may 
have been diopjieil and to join in sidling out 
their beds. 

Rest Period 

1'his should last fiom apj:)io\imalely 1.15 
to 2 30. 

1. Beds should be placed as fai ajiait as 
possible. 11 th(‘ cliildren sleep indoors windows 
should be wide o])en. Out of doois, caie should 
be taki'ii to ensun^ that no child is (Exposed to 
intense sunlight or to a cold wind. In cold 
weather, an extra blanket should be supplied, 
and children's feet w('ll wrapjied. 

2. The beds should be so an angl'd that heads 
aie as far ajyart as possible, to reduce* the risk 
of dioplet infection (see illustiation on page 134). 
Sjiecial care should be taken to see that children's 
nostiils are clean before they settle to rest. 

3. Shoi's should be taken oil and jilaced 
neatly beside or beneath the bi'ds. 

4. Newly-enrolled children should be given a 
soft toy to fondle while th(*y n‘st, if this will lielp 
thi'in to settle down haj)})ily. 

During the lest peiiod, as at other times, theie 
should b(' a certain elastuaty in the arrange- 
ments. Sturdy children of watcliful parents, who 
ensuri' ade(|uate night rest foi their children, 
should be expected only to relax and to lie down 
with (jutstretclu'd legs. ¥or the sake of those 
who need deep sleep and the stillness which 
encourages it, the children who do not sleep 
should be required to be (}uiet. Those who do 
not need sleep should be allowed to get up after 
a short tune and picture books and other 
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materials should be provided to keep them 
quietly occupied. 

2.30-3.0 p.m. As the children waken, they 
put on their shoes and help to fold their blankets 
and carry away their beds. They then have a 
drink of water or orange juice. 

3.0- 4.0 p.m. If the wcatlier is suitable, this 
last hour of the day is spent in tlie open air, 
enjoying free play and when parents or older 


Variation of Day’s Programme in 
Bad Weather 

d'he two playrooms are given over to the 
children’s use from 9.30 until all the children 
have arrived and the stall are free to proceed 
with tlie usual routine. Tn one room is con- 
centiated all the smaller equipment which is 
normally used in the playground, and in the 
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Resting after Dinner 


brothers and sisters arrive to take the childien 
home care must be taken to ensure tliat (weiy 
child has a handshake Irom at least one adult, 
so that the day ends, as it started, on a personal 
note. Incidents and interests are now retailed 
by the children to their escorts as they go 
homewards. Often there are small groups 
talking about the school activities of the day, 
and what is to be done on the morrow. 


other (juiider play such as is usual indoors. The 
children should be free to jniss from one to the 
other at will. 

At about 10. 0 o’clock, the usual programme 
is resumed, except that it should provide for the 
children as much movement as possible, such as 
marching and skipping to music, the more 
vigorous indoor games and any other means of 
giving the children exercise to make up for that 
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which they have lost by reason of being unable 
to play in the garden. In the afternoon, in place 
of free play, one or two of the following can be 
substituted; story-telling, percussion band, 
sense-training games, cleaning cutlery and/or 
any other more detailed cleaning winch children 
can undertake. 

When children are indoors during the whole 
day, playrooms are more likely to become 
untidy. Before the day ends, tliercfoie, the 
children can be encouraged to seek out any 
disarranged material or badly-packed toys by a 
“Look-around” game. They are gathered in the 
middle of the playroom and told to look all 
around to find any such disorder and to coiiect 
it. This develops their jiowers of obseivatiou 
and implants m them a sense of oiderliness 
which will be of great value to them later when 
facing "leal-hfe” situations. 

The School Nurse 

The part played by the school nuisi' is most 
important, and Ium' part has not bcc‘n incliuK'd 
hitherto only because the time of lier visit to 
the class must vary Irom school to scliool. It is 
desirable that her round of visits should be so 
planned that slu* visits each school in turn 
between 9-3^^ o’clock, so that she can 

watch the children as they aiiive and advisi* 
[)arents and tc'aclieis concerning tlie clnldien’s 
healtli. Ilcrs is the lirst responsibility lor the 
children's health, so that her work is (‘ssiuitial to 
the success of the nursery class, loi without 
good health of body tlie nurture of miiKl and 
spirit cannot proceed unhindered, however great 
the teacher's skill. Very often, th(' (puck eye ol 
the trained nurse has I'ecognized in a (diild who 
was ap])arently well the first symptoms ol 
infection, and thus not only saved the child pain 
and his parents distress, but also prevented in- 
fection from being brought into a school. The 
efficient nurse will also discuss with parents such 
matters as clothing, sleeping arrangements, and 
diet, so that the work in school is lemforced by 
parental co-operation at home, and her skill in 
treating promptly and expeitly the ficquent 
minor ailments whuh upset (Inldren’s health 
can forestall developments which would other- 
wise endanger the child's general health. 


Sense-trainifig Games 

These are modified forms of the old "parlour 
games, ' and if they aic played in a sjiirit of fun 
not only do the children deiive a great deal of 
pleasure from them but they also learn control, 
loi in each, game all but oiu' of tlu' ('hildren has 
to keep a secret. 

Typical Game toTyaniObscn'aiioiiand Memory. 
1 he teacher places in the middle td tlu^ liug a 
number of objecls, (‘ g. a pencil, a box, a b(‘ll, 
a toy, a jien, and a book. When tlu' children 
have b(‘en given about thirty seconds' vii'w of 
thescy oik^ child is chosen to kneel with closed 
eyes m front of the teacher. AnotluM' child is 
then asked to lemove one of (lie objects and to 
hid(‘ it bcTind his back. The fust child, lunv 
with open eyes, is asked to say wliicli of the six 
objects has been taken away. Tins game can 
gradually be made iiiou' dilluailt by increasing 
th(' number of objects and including among 
them two or more siinil.ar objc'ets, say, of 
dilleiT'nt coloui, and by asking two or more 
childnai each to take aw.iy oik' of them. 

1 vpical ba;;/cs' to Sharpen Senses of Hearing 
and to Diseriminate Tone. A child kneels, witli 
closed eyes, in the middle of the ling when the 
teacher, by a signal, diK'cts oni' of the others to 
call him by name. Ida* kneeling child lias then 
to name the caller. 

Again oiii' ('hild is asked to knei'l in tlic' ling, 
with c‘yi's (dosed, whil(‘ the t(‘a( Ikm asks Imn to 
identify dilleumt sounds, (cg. tapjimg on a 
windowy oi on a metal tiay, ringing ti tumblei 
or tapping a cuj); bi'atnig a ihythm on a 
W()oden tabk* or on a wooden box oi all of 
thes(‘ 

Sense of Smell A hygienic form ol blind-fold 
is iK'cessary for this garni' A strip ol opaejue 
mati'nal, such as (wall, wide c'uough to cover the 
ey(‘s C(an})l(‘t(dy, and wath (dastic attac lual to 
hold it m ])osition, can be used il every user has 
pkuR'd inside it a c lc'aii sheet of tissue. I he 
blmdloldc'd child is then asked to identify by 
scx'iit a variety ol substances with distinctive 
odours, say, oi angi'-jieel , an apple, cocoa, 
collee, metal polish, vinegar, Ifoor-jiohsh, talcum 
powder, etc. 
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Sense of Touch. For this game, objects of 
differing shape and texture are put in turn into 
the hands of a blindfolded child, who is asked to 
identify them. 

As in the case of group games, it is far better 
to play one of the sense-training games a number 
of times than to attempt a number of dilferent 
games, and as many children as possible should 
be given a turn at being blindfolded. 

An enjoyable game, designed to foster con- 
centration, poise and control, is played as 
follows— 

A large ring is drawn in chalk on the floor of the 
playroom, and in its centre is placed a low tabic which 
has on it tumblers of brightly coloured water, a few 
sets of woock'ii cubes one upon another, t .irdboard 
picnic plates and small hand-bells The children sit 
at the sides of the room until slow music, played on 
the piano, begins, when they are called, one by one, 
to walk to the table and pick up one object 'J'hey 
carry this to the chalked ring and walk slowly around 
it, with tumblers, bells <ind cubes earned m one hand 
and plates balanced on the head Tlu'v must com- 
plete at least one circuit of the' iing without spilling 
any water, or dropping the balanced cubes, 01 
ringing the bells, or upsetting the plates 

A sufficient number of objects to enable half of the 
group to take part in this game should be provided, 
and when it is first played the procedure should be 
explained and demonstiated by the tc'achcr 

Observances on Special Occasions 

Every scliool will have its own customs which 
are followed on special occasions such as Easter 
and Christmas. In addition, tlie nursery class 
should mark by some simple celebration each 
child's birthday. Most children will be awaie of 
approaching birthdays, but to ensure that iioiu' 
is overlooked the teachei should have a separate 
record of birthdates to which she can easily leler. 
Birthday wishes should be given to each child 
when he or she arrives, and the nature of the day 
should be announced when, later m the morning, 
the children gather in a ciicle to exchange then 
news, 'fhis will give the child an opportunity to 
show his birthday cauls or gifts, if he chooses, 
or to describe them, and so to mark th(‘ day as 
a special occasion. Some schools mak(‘ an eltort 
to produce some kind of bnthday-cake (not, of 
necessity, a cake such as is specially made and 
iced foi older children and adults). In any 
event, the day can be niarki'd by the lighting of 
birthday candles, either on the cake or set m a 
separate holder. A suitable holder can easily be 


made by drilling in a small log five holes of a 
suitable size to receive the candles. As the child 
whose birthday it is lights the candles, the 
children count them and then sing a birthday 
song, such as this (to the tune of “Little Bo- 
Peep’') — 

Tommy is five years old to-day, 

He is five years old this morning, 

That's why we light five candles bright, 

For Tommy is five this morning, 

J'ommy has waited a whole long year 
To light these five pretty candles. 

And that's lohy we sing and dance in a ring, 
For Tommy is five this morning. 

Children's Questions 

It cannot be repeated too often that every 
question put by a child should be answered 
frankly, unless the teacher can truthfully say, 
“I do not know the aiiswei.” When she has to 
say that and if the answer is available in an 
appropriate text-book, she should undertake to 
Imd it for the child. Questions will range over 
every conceivable subject; what moves the sea 
to make the tides ^ . . . why does a toy balloon 
float in the air? . . . who made the trees and 
the flowers? . . . why does an aeroplane fly? 

. . . why do we eat the roots of carrots but not 
the leaves^ . . . why do we eat the leaves of 
lettuce and not the root^ . . . where is 
heaven^ . , . wad on ad infimtnm. 

The writer was once posed the question, after 
a senes about birds and insects, Iutls and 
flowers . . , “Who made God^“ On this 

occasion, all pievious experience of trying to 
deal with such a problem had, most unusually, 
not to be called upon, for another child immedi- 
ately respionded, as though inspired, “God was 
m the beginning,” and the children accepted 
that essay m metaphysics as a completely satis- 
factory reply. Only rarely do circumstances 
save the situafion, however, so the teacher must 
ever be alert for questions concerning anything. 

Eiom about the age of three-and-a-half most 
children will begin to ask questions about birth, 
and a few will be curious about death. Because 
birth is closely connected in adults minds with 
sex, very many — pailicularly among parents— 
are reluctant to answer children’s questions, 
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although the children put the questions only to 
widen their general knowledge. Many wlio will 
willingly explain how an oak-tree grows from an 
acorn, or how a chick grows within an egg lind 
themselves tongue-tied if a child asks, "Where 
did my baby come from'^" or "Where was I 
before I was born?" These questions can be 
answered frankly and easily only by adults who 


other adults. This possibility is one which must 
be faced, and it is best liandled by winning the 
co-operation of the children’s parents m sup- 
porting the teachers’ frankness. It must be 
recognized that the old veil of secrecy over such 
subjects will never again be restored, so parents 
and teach(Ts will need to be for a time, pioneers 
together. 
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will look within themselves if they liiid any 
difliculty m dealing with them. Any embarrass- 
ment can be loundcsl only m a h.ill-hi(klen con- 
viction that the piocesses ol sex and biith aie 
unclean, so it is ('ssimtial that any teachei of 
under-hves should first rid luTsell ol all such 
ideas. Failure to answer ([ueslions must jiiodiux' 
a furtive air, and people an‘ luilivc only when 
they have something to link', just as they lu' 
when they are afraid of tlie truth. Many 
teachers who would piefei to (k'al with questions 
coiK'ernmg bnth m a mat Ua -of-fact way aie held 
back by fear that such knowledge may cause 
embarrassment in the children’s homes, or among 


( hildren who have w'atched and cared for 
animals iuhhI only a veiy snn])k' answer. I'hus, 
in a school wIu'R' I here wen^ a numlR'r ol j)ets, 
when one ('Ink! asked, "WhcMc did my baby 
come fiom-^" the teaduu' n^jdied, "W('ll, where 
did the baby labbits come IronF" and the child 
commented, "I low silly , 1 didn’t think of that !" 
and she letuiiied to her oc cii])ation conqdetcly 
satislKTl. In otlKT' (as(‘s, it will ])erhaps be 
iK'cessaiy to go into more detail, such as, "Your 
baby grew from a tiny siH'd ; lie was kejit snug 
and warm mside Mummy until he was strong 
enough to corm^ out into the woild." Such a 
simpile, straightforwaid explanation will be 
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found acceptable to a majority of young child- 
ren: it may be received with a satisfied “Oh!'" 
— or it may be followed by some completely 
different (luestion, say, ‘‘What is a waffle?’' 
Experience has shown that under-fives rarely 
seek more information on this topic than they 
can readily understand. If any such question is 
put to the teacher, it is sufficient to say, “I 
could explain to you, but I do not think that 
you would understand ; ask me again when you 
are bigger and I will tell you.” Such a reply 
tells tlie questioner that the adult is not trying 
to deceive him ; that the answer to his question 
has been only postponed. It should be clearly 
understood that there is a grave danger in 
attempting to give children more information 
than they seek. Thus, the question “Where was 
I before I was born?” should be answered with- 
out anyattempt to explain the physical processes 
of birth. 

Children s Difficulties 

It is an axiom of British law that every man 
is innocent until he is proved to be guilty, 
by a similar rule, it should be an axiom among 
teachers that all children are normal unless they 
prove themselves to be abnormal. In every 
group of individuals, children or adults, there 
will also be variations from what is accepted, 
but most of these variations are better called 
“difficulties” (especially in children) than “ab- 
normalities.” The good teacher’s affection for 
all children should be such that she can love 
them even when they are most difficult. 

Idius, when a child is anti-social, the teacher 
should not evince any surprise or disapproval, 
but she should give him every opportunity to 
break anti-social habits. The child who is a 
bully should be provided with occupations 
which, by reason of their difficulty, will challenge 
his desire to dominate. Aggressiveness carefully 
directed can be altered into ability to lead. 
Cruelty towards other children or to animals 
should always be immediately checked, but no 
punishment should be given. Cruelty often 
arises from a desire for attention, and so is best 
defeated if the teacher concentrates her attention 
upon the child or animal who has sufiered 
cruelty. It may also happen that children are 
cruel because they arc themselves subjected to 


cruelty elsewhere — at home, or among older 
playmates out of school — and if such a cause is 
discovered to exist, again the co-operation of the 
parents must be sought to eradicate it. If the 
teacher suspects any child of being untruthful 
she should immediately look into his life at 
school — and, if possible, at home — to discover 
whether there is any thing or anyone whom the 
child feats. She should remember, also, that 
many “lies” are in reality expressions of 
fantasy life. 

Children who put loin others’ possessions are 
are not always dishonest in the sense of adults’ 
description of “thieves.” They may have no 
possessions of their own, or it may be that they 
are lonely and find it difficult to make friends. 
The collected treasures may be used as bribes, 
to win the attention or companionship of other 
children, so the wise teacher will deal with all 
apparent dishonesty by seeking the cause. 

Children who are slow should be praised for 
what they have achieved, however incomplete 
the result: the fact that tasks have not been 
accomplished is oviT’looked. Children who are 
quick and always successful should be given 
special tasks, which will call for still greater 
effort and perseverence. 

It sometimes happens that timidity in children 
can be traced to a physical cause, such as faulty 
sight or defective hearing, so any marked 
timidity should be brought to the attention of 
the school doctor at the first oppoitunity. If no 
physical cause is ajiparent or suspected, timid 
children should be quietly reassured. C'hildreii 
who lack self-confidence should be helped 
unobtrusively to undertake, sometimes, tasks 
which the teacher knows will offer them certain 
success. 

Throughout every day the teacher should 
remember that the nursery class is made up of 
individuals, each with the same instinctive needs 
but each with different temperaments and back- 
grounds. For these reasons, every child will 
first take from the environment of the class that 
which he most needs. The teacher’s love for all 
the children should be such that it will not 
diminish when they are difficult or when they 
prevent her from carrying out her own plans. 
Her part is to offer them all that which she knows 
they need, and to encourage them to take it. 
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T he methods of teaclniif; litth' cliildicn 
can perliai)s be summed up in the woids 
—free activities. Development of language 
is one of the chief aims of the Nuisery School 
and the Infant School, and play has been found 
the most profitable aetivity lor this develop- 
ment. It is the teacher’s business to pi ovule a 
variety of materials and toys, so that situations 
will develop that demand the use of language 
In school the child has the added mrentive to 
talk and to indulge m dramatic play through 
contact with other children. But just as 
valuable as free play is the child's contact with 
the understanding adult, the teachei, and the 
stories told and read to the children The eaily 
play periods are legarded liy most psychologists 
as essential to later pi ogress. The teachei bases 
the activities ol the play periods on tin* tested 
principles and suggestions of great thinkeis— 
but she must also think for heisell since the 
application of principles must vary with parti- 
cular schools and children, and forothei leasons. 
Methods arc in a sense the detailed applications 
of principles and these must vary, as we have 
said before, with cncumstances. 

It IS a help when deciding on methods and 
details of w'ork to keep in mind the three piin- 
ciples stiessed by Fioebel and other wi^e 
thinkers which are ot permanent value in the 
education ot children from three to seven. 
These are — 

I . Learning by Imitation 

Little children arc generally intensely inter- 
ested in imitating the actions of tlieir elders, as 
in playing house, schools, shops, etc , and thus 
acquire niany uselul ideas and habits. One does 
not always realize the valuable teaching that is 
done hv example. Often in their imitative play 
one can see the bad habits that little ones are 
learning from grown-ups. I he picture shown in 
Fig. I IS based on one of Idoebel's pictines in 
his “Mother Play.“ It shows how interested 


hioebel was in teai'lung httk' ones to K‘Cogni/(‘ 
social life as repiesential by the bakei or cobbler. 
Notice in lug. i, that domestic, industrial, 
moral and play elements .are all introduced, 
hollowing h'roeb(‘l we make the study of soci.d 
hl(‘ the b(‘ginning ol oui teaching. Helping to 
lay and cleai tlu' meal tabk', putting away th(‘ 
toys, tidying up as motliia' does, dressing and 
undressing, all tluM' aie ganii's to the litth' one 
-- ganu's he shanks with us. 1 hus through the 
child s love ol imitation, ordi'iU’ habits can be 
built up, and Ins languagi' and gi'iieral know- 
ledge (levelopc'd as he [)lays shops oi washing- 
d.iy, ('tc. 

2. Learning by Doing 

Hesuh's the shaiing ol what adults do, by 
obsi'rvation and iinaginati\'(‘ play, the child 
needs real work and achievi'im'iit of his own. 
hroebel says that little childri'ii are inteiestial 
in building, in modelling m s:md and clay, in 
dniwing, and in otlier forms of motor activity, 
.ind tlK'v may, thiough these activitu's sharjx'ii 
tlii'ir obsei v<ition, h'arn much that is useful, 
iecogni/(‘ what is bi'aiitilul, get piacticaj in 
thinking and contiiving, and Imd enjoyable 
leisure occiijiations. Among tlii^ materials 
hroc'bel piovided, the modelling clay has pioved 
tlu' most valuable. His building bucks were lar 
too small (this defect of size apiihed at first to 
most of his material) for children to use without 
unduly taxing their I'yes and nerves. Some of 
the exercises he suggests foi them do not lend 
themselves to ('Inld’s play, tlu'y are not in 
touch with th(' real world of tlu' child. 

To-day, in the modiMii Inlant School, the play 
things till' ( hildron nei'd fall into live main 
groujis (which ot course overlap) 

(a) 1 hings that hi'lp pliysical growth, laddeis, 
sliding boards, etc. 

{b) Matiuials for making things. Prepared 
mateiial such as building blocks, large wooden 
beads, wooden bricks, empty cotton reels 
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Pat-a-cake, pat-a-cake. 
baker’s man ! 

So I will, master, as fast as 
I can, 

Pat it, and prick it, and 
mark it with T, 

V 

Put it in the oven for \ 
Tony and me I 








V Mi 
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Fig. 1 

The game of Pat-a-Cake — showing how Froehel introduces little ones to social life. Notice 
domestic, industrial, moral, and play elements are all introduced into this picture 
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painted different colours, coloured sticks that 
can be stuck together witli modelling clay etc 
Raw materials, clay (perhaps the best form of 
clay for early years is “Plasticine”), sand and 
water. 

(c) Tools, gardening tools, scissors and paper 
—paper is always welcome for cutting and 
tearing. At live 01 six, undei proper super- 
vision, children can use hammers, nails, and 
saw (the nails should be flat-headed). Tools for 
drawing and painting— large material is essential 
for this occupation. Sewing material — coaise- 
mesh canvas, bodkins, coloured thread and 
raffia, later soft cheap cotton stuff or waste' 
material— weaving on (airdboard looms. 

(d) Toys -ordinary children’s toys — dolls’ 
houses (home-made 01 bought), dolls, engines, 
wooden carts for trundling about, etc. Costly 
and elaborate toys are not necessary and often 
hinder the pleasant pastime of 'dnake-believe.” 
In this group we can include chairs and tables 
because these are easily made into houses, shops, 
tunnels, ships, and are valuable in “make- 
believe” games. Other valuable material lor 
the child is what is gc'nerally known as wasti* 
material — for example, odds and ends of 
material that can bo used lor “dr('ssing-up“ 
clothes, old wheels, old books (lor tunnels), 
buttons, boxes of all shajies, etc. The handling 
of a great variety ol tilings and materials is of 
value and increases the child’s vocabulary. 

(e) Foimal material for getting to know 
geometrical shapes, sizes, weights, counting, 
etc. These include some of the Montessori 
appaiatus, bags of shc'lls or bone counters, 
bundles of coloured sticks — with printed num- 
bers to go with them ; a pair of scales with silver 
sand lor weighing, etc. This type of plaything 
IS very attractive to children, and can be easily 
graded to the stage of development reached by 
the child. 

3. Learning by Games 

Froebel noticed also that little ones arc in- 
terested in ball games, skipping games, follow- 
my-leader, etc., and that these may be used to 
train the child m many (h'sirablc! w.iys. It is 
through this principle that we get our system- 
atized plays and games. It will be seen from 


this brief summary that Froebel has given us 
the doctrine of play — which has developed into 
the free activities of to-day. From him also 
comes the idea of training for social service. It 
IS he who gave us little chairs and tables that 
the children can move about for themselves, 
low cupboards so that they can put their things 
away themselves and take them out, all of which 
tend to self-control and helpfulness. 

A second person who has greatly influenced 
the education of young children in our own 
days is Dr. Montessori who did much work 
with defective children in Italy. She, like 
hroebel, believed in self-activity, in letting 
chiidnm do all tliat they can for themselves. 
Hut sIk' did not recognize, as did Froebel, the 
educative value ol play. Her didactic materials 
are designed to bung into the consciousness of 
childien, not things, but the qualities of things, 
that IS hundreds of graduated colours, sounds, 
sizes, shapes, lengths, widths, and so forth. This 
method has worked m the training of sense 
defectives. But a word of caution must be given 
with regard to taking over, without thought or 
criticism, apparatus designed for sub-normal 
children. Ihe noimal tlnnking child is not 
('ontent to average things according to their 
size for long ; he does not always want to try 
out vaiious materials lor the sake of expeiiment ; 
he has some iiuipose to serve, he Jias idc'as of liis 
own that leap beyond the didactic apparatus. 
For him it is the appreciation of things that 
count, not the knowledge ol their abstract 
qualities. Dr. Kilpatrick piobably sums up best 
what we owe to Dr. Montessoii when he says-— 
“Her greatest seivice lies in her emphasis 
on the scientific conception of education and 
m the practical utilization of liberty. Dr. 
Montessori has made us consider the individual 
— lor this must follow tiaan a scientific con- 
ception of education.” 

Although one speaks so fiequently of free 
activities, free activities do not mean that 
children can do wliat they like all day. Although 
there may be no fixed time-table, there must be 
routine. This creates an atmosphere of peace 
and security. By routine we mean fixed times 
lor meals, for sleep or rest, etc Phmty of time 
for rest is essential, also quiet periods without 
the interference of the teacher (especially for 
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little ones under five) when they are free to run danger to-day from repressive discipline, but 
about or watch others at work or play, to lie on there is the danger of young teachers not dis- 

the floor or grass, or wander at will, learning the tinguishing between rightful activity and dis- 

scent and the feel of the things around them. order and roughness on the part of tlie children. 

In all methods of teaching discipline is im- Disorder is that which interferes with the 



Fig. 2 

An example of the old- fashioned “ simplc-to-ocmplex kinderi^arlen construction. The 
childreji have arranged the blocks to make lohat Froehcl called Forms of Beauty '' 


portant — that is of course llie right kind of progresi, and tlie comfort of any member of the 

discipline. The word discipline as applied to class including the ti^acher. 

children should mean all the care and sustenance Good habits are of the first importance in these 
necessary to physical, moral, and mental groidh. early days. All activities that tend to make 

The elfect ot rGpressiV(^ discipline on intelligent, children obedient, orderly, courteous and con- 

active, rt'sponsive children is often to make siderate are being properly conducted. The 
them disobedient and inattentive. There is less gospel of good discipline lies in first making the 
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child willing to do the right thing. We do not 
want to have to impose virtues on the child 
from without, but lead him to recognize their 
value and necessity. We want, as far as possible, 
our little ones to be good " because they leill, not 
because they must." The teacher will have httle 
difficulty in securing the right kind of discipline 


and obedience if she remembers the following 
important points — 

Have only a Few Rules and 

Regulations 

Imitation and suggestion are enough for 
little ones ; commands should only be used 
when these fail. But as children progress 
through the Infant School and Lower Forms 


they should become accustomed to certain rules 
of behaviour which will determine their conduct. 
This is, after all, only preparing them for life 
in the bigger world outside. 

In the Kindergarten the rules must be very 
simple and concrete. The following is an 
example ; “ Put away your woik (or play- 


things) carefully when you have finished with 
them." General rules are of little value, or 
rules that require different intfTpretations at 
different times. To tell little ones that they 
may talk as long as they do not disturb the class 
is a difficult rule and somewhat beyond them. 
If talking docs not disturb the work then let the 
children talk freely. If a silence period is neces- 
sary (as it sometimes is in group reading or 
story telling), the httle ones will be quite pleased 



Fig. j 

What children like to build of bricks— A Doll's Room 
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to work in silence until their turn for reading 
or oral work comes. 

Be Consistent 

Disorder and unrest are the result of a 
teacher's inconsistency and uncertainty. Chil- 
dren soon notice if sometimes they are allowed 
to leave things lying about, and sometimes 
made to put them away, and so on. The 
demands made on little children should be 
steady, invariable and progressive, so that by 
much repetition they learn desirable habits. 
We teach them to read and write by repetition, 
and by repetition they can learn good personal 
habits. 

The health of the child must also be con- 
sidered. The naughty child is often the child 
who is physically not well. 

Previous Training of the Child 

Some little ones who come from orderly 
homes have already the foundation of an orderly 
moral response. Regular physical habits of 
nourishment and sleep have made them atten- 
tive and obedient. But other little ones have 
already had a “ career of carelessness which 
results in absent-mindedness. They do not 
mean to be disobedient, but they cannot respond 
easily to orderly situations. 

Some children there may be who through 
neglect, lack that sense of security which is 
derived from love* and care. Where maternal 
ignorance is the cause the teaclier may have a 
difficult task of enlightening the mother. 

Only a wise and sympathetic teacher can help 
the little child of five or six to undo the work 
of shiftless years, and take on habits of order 
and self-control. It will be slow work, for he 
must be led patiently from one step to another , 
from one small success to yet another. The 
same cannot be expected from this type of 
child as from the other type. We must consider 
the moral capacity of children as carefully as 
we do their mental, and grade them accordingly. 

The teacher should notice the effect of little 
ones on each other. Two children with exactly 
the same faults often, if allowed to sit or work 
together, fortify each other's weakness. A 
change of position is, therefore, beneficial. 


Teacher and Child must he Friends 

All offences should be regarded as against the 
child himself, or the group or form, not against 
the teacher. There should be no personal 
conflict between child and teacher. Here are 
two practical examples : [a) A child is behaving 
in a noisy manner when the teacher is reading 
or telling a story to the group, the teacher says : 
“ We cannot go on with the story until Jack 
is quiet."' The strong desire of the rest of the 
group is generally enough to make Jack quiet. 
If Jack proves a very troublesome little boy, 
who still wants to make his noise, the teacher 
might suggest that she will find a room where he 
can be alone and make as much noise as he likes 
without disturbing any one until the story is 
over. ( 6 ) If children who ought to be learning 
to read or write are really wasting their time, 
they will think it quite reasonable if the teacher 
says to them : "If you want to go on wasting 
your time you may, but when the others go out 
111 the garden to play (or go home, as the case 
may be), you must stay and do the work they 
are doing now." 

A child should never feel he is being punished 
for disobeying a particular teacher. 

An Orderly Room Makes for Good 
Discipline 

Children are very sensitive to their surround- 
ings, and may absorb disorder and irritability 
both from the teacher and the general atmos- 
phere of the room Hence the danger of noisy 
rooms. 

Unwise Co7npetition 

This last point is perhaps the most important 
of all. We want from the children wholesome 
emotional response, and to get this we must 
put an end to any forms of competitions and 
unwise testing. The nervous strain imposed on 
little ones who want to pass a test to get on 
to the next step of their work is sometimes 
hardly realized. More will be said about this 
in the Section on Tests. Sometimes the first 
untruth, the first attempt at misrepresentation, 
comes because the little one is anxious to please 
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O get on, but the bpelling lesson is too the atinospheie of good clieci, unsoliishness, 

^ ^ ' . . and contented woik. All tlicse slowly but siuoly 

In conclusion, it must be remembered that build up the moral fibres of childhood. 

the pat teacher is superior to her equipment , Moie about methods ol teaching will be found 
he knows how to establisli. in her form room, m the next ehaptei 
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Mother and Child 
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INDIVIDUAL WORK, GROUP WORK 
AND CLASS TEACHING 


W ITH very little children, the work must 
be largely individual. They are at first 
only learning how to play and work 
together. The baby of three wants, if he plays 
trains, to be the guard, the engine, the whistle, 
and everything in one. During the first few 
weeks of the kindergarten, the children will be 
decidedly individualistic, but the free play 
periods provide conditions for the submerging 
of these individualistic tendencies into group 
activities, such as playing house-keeping, play- 
ing trains, etc. The children will learn, too, to 
come together as a class for story-telling, music, 
some games, singing, etc. 

The wise teacher, throughout the child’s 
career, will arrange for a combination of class 
teaching, individual work, and group work 
Some of the specimen time-tabh's given later 
show how this can be done. Below we point 
out some of the advantages and disadvantagi's 
of the throe methods mentioned. 

Individual Work 

In the method known as individual work, 
each child works alone , he has a set task to 
perform himself. The children working in the 
same room with him may be doing the same 
kind of work, but they are all at different 
stages. 

In many schools children learn reading and 
arithmetic wholly through individual work ; 
there is little or no class teaching in these 
subjects, or even group teaching. This means 
there must be a great deal of apparatus, care- 
fully planned out step by step, so that each child 
can work at his own pace and yet cover the 
ground. It also means the careful testing and 
checking of each step by the teacher. Children 
often learn to read very quickly by this method. 

The danger of the system seems to lie in the 
fact that there may not be enough oral work. 
The children may be learning words without 
being really conscious of what they mean. 


Reading is thinking by means of the printed 
page, not a technical mastery of words ; and 
a child is not able to get the thought from what 
he reads until he has a good spoken vocabulary. 

Must be Used With Discretion 

A child working on the individual method 
might be able to read fairly fluently before he 
was SIX, and might develop a habit of reading 
a great deal since he can work at his own pace. 
This would increase his vocabulary, but not his 
experiences of life, and the meanings he assigned 
to all his new words would not be very clear 
cut Again, unless he is given opportunity and 
encouraged to use his new vocabulary, it might 
lead to a confused mental attitude. Moreover, 
what he reads will not be of a very high level 
when we consider the kind of readers printed 
for the little child, and it is ojien to question 
whether he would not be better employed if 
he were with other chikhen listening to fine 
stories read, and talking about them, getting 
to know the world out of doors, and finding out 
about Ihtngs. 

It is for this reason that one is inclined to 
favour the grouji system of teaching reading. 
In this we can have children of similar mental 
capacity together, and talking together over 
new words and ideas they help each other. 
One must bear m mind the following fact if 
one is tempted to organize one’s school wholly 
on individual lines : that childien's self-activity 
is often moie influenced by other children than 
by the teacher. Children working as a class or 
group stimulate each other. 

The Dalton Plan 

The Dalton plan may be described as a 
method of individual work. It has been worked 
out in great detail and with a measure of success 
m many schools. But it is open to all the objec- 
tions that apply to any individual method. 
The wise teacher will combine the individual 
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method with cla^s teaching. She will remember 
that children often need positive direction ; and 
the undirected pretence of study in the Transi- 
tion Form or Standard I or II, before the 
children are capable of independent study, 
may be the breeding ground of discontent. It 
is not learning how to read that counts, but 
learning how to think, how to behave, and how 
to study, All the study periods and the free 


ment of reading power, and for carrying out 
projects in handwork. To have group work 
effective, careful attention must be paid to 
the oiganization and supervision of the group. 
The following points are worth keeping in mind, 
1 . (jioup work in reading should not be 
allowed until standauls of leading have been 
developed and are partially fixed. Otherwise, 
undesirable habits may creep in when the 



Fig. I 

The Blacksmith in his Workshop 


periods of the growing child should be very 
wisely directed. 

Group Work 

In this method the class is divided into two 
or three groups according to size, for such 
subjects as oral work, reading, or number. If 
the class is a small one, and the children arc 
all of the same mental age and capacity, there 
is, of course no need for this division. 

Group work is very valuable for the develop- 


children are woiking by themselves. When a 
certain number of children show sufficient 
reading power, they may be allowed to form a 
small group while the rest of the children are 
being helped by the teaclier. 

2. Each child should show a certain amount 
of self-control before he is allowed to join a 
group. Some children — perhaps because of 
lack of early training— need more constant 
supervision by the teacher, and aie at their 
best when working with her. 
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3. Children who need special help or oppor- 
tunity for drill along definite lines can often 
be grouped together under the leadership of a 
child who is strong in that particular line. 

Opportunity to develop leadership should 
be given to every child. What constitutes 
good leadership needs to be gradually pointed 
out by the teacher. 

5, The accomplishments of the groups should 
be carefully checked by the teacher. 

Class Teaching 

This method is too well known to need any 
special comments. Class lessons are the most 
profitable and helpful means of giving the 
children stories, poetry, and music, and later 
history and geography. 

Free Choice in Work 

Very often little ones will suggest the subject 
of the work, or the lesson. As the children get 
older they tend to choose (if allowed to choose) 
their work less wisely, because they over-esti- 
mate their powers. Free choice frequently 
leads to discontent unless the teacher wisely 
intervenes. This is specially true of some 
handwork periods. 

The important point to remember is that, 
whatever plan be adopted, the teacher must 
keep in intimate touch with the mind of the 
child, and that unless the child's mind is allowed 
to work naturally, no carefully prepared plans 
will help the teacher to educate him. 

But the teacher need not go off at a tangent 
and follow every suggestion of the children, so 
that the lessons have no continuity. As the 
children grow older, they grow in ability to 
keep to one purpose. If the lessons aie wisely 
chosen there will, as a rule, be little difficulty 
in adapting them to the child's suggestions, and 
also in preserving the sequence of the lesson. 

There are sometimes teachers who take no 
account of the child's own contributions, and 
who continually teach language, or build reading 
lessons about situations which, lying far outside 
the child's experiences, cannot interest him 
greatly. 

Country children who know their father’s 
horses and have seen the blacksmith shoeing 


them, will enjoy playing at being the black- 
smith, talking about his tools and making them. 
A picture such as that shown in Fig. i can be 
built up by them, and they will enjoy and 
understand it. To take a similar lesson with 
children in a crowded town district, who are 
not familiar with the blacksmith and his ways, 
IS unwise, unless they are old enough to begin 
the study of remote or imagined social situations. 
This point is further dealt with in the section 
on drawing up the curriculum. In this section 
carefully graded schemes of work are planned, 
based first on the suggestions of the little child 
and then, as he gets older, partly on the sugges- 
tions of the teacher as she tries to introduce 
him to life far away in space and time. 

Children Make their Own 
Suggestions 

This is how we get our suggestions from 
children. A little child, of four or five, comes 
to school with a pair of new shoes. He is 
interested in his shoes, and so are the other 
children ; a talk will naturally follow about the 
shoemaker and his work. They will love to 
hear a story about a pair of shoes, and the poem 
about the busy shoemaker — 

“ Wandering up and down one day, 

I peeped tn the window over the way ; 
Putting his needle through and through, 
There sat a cobbler making a shoeP 
Etc., etc. 

They will want to play at being shoemakers. 
If one of the children's fathers is a shoemaker 
])lcnty of suggestions will follow. Fig. z shows 
the kind of drawing that the teacher can build 
up on the blackboard, or on paper, at the 
suggestion of the children. The paper-cutting, 
modelling, and drawing lessons for the day will 
probably all be suggested by the cobbler. The 
teacher would be unwise, if, when all her little 
ones are interested in shoes, she insisted on giving 
them lessons on the crocus. Several schemes of 
work based on the child's interests will be 
found in the section on curriculum. 

The Project Method 

It is from the happy free choice that we get 
the Project Method so much talked about in 
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America. Ihe term project m everyday have not so much place in the education of tlie 
life IS generally used to describe any practical child from two to six. Sometimes, indeed often, 
problem, the solution of which retpnres much an interest arises which, as we have shown, 
consideration, scheming, or planning : that is, unities for a time the activities of the kinder- 
the determination of what to do, and how to garten, but in general it must be remembered 
do it. A school project is veiy similar. A school that the problems of the little one are individual 
project is any practical activity of the childien, and the interi'st span is shoit. There should, 



Fig. 

7 he Cobbler 


To illustrate poem " Cobbler, Cobbler, Mend my Shoe,” and the poem “ 1 he Cobbler.” 'The 
window can be eut to open so that the passer-by in the poem can put Ins head in 

which is planned by tJiein and calls for contriv- therefoie, never be any foici'd coi relations, or 
mg, devising, and scheming m a practical man- any attempts to tie up subjects such as reading 
ner. It involves the solving of a real problem, or wiiting with anything but the children s 
not a theoretical one. Idie little ones who spontaneous interests. 

propose, themselves, to make a cobbler’s shop, As the children grow oldei they are able, as 
though they will not peihajis be able to accom- we have said before, to hold to one purpose 
plish much, are undertaking a project longer, and to carry out very successfully 

In some schools the word '‘project" often group projects in their free periods or handwork 
signifies some central interest around which piTiods. In the weekly programmes of woik 
all activities arc grouped. Large group projects given will be found suggested projects for 
are very effective with the older children , they children of different ages. 
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T he teacher in the beginners’ Class has 
special opportunities and responsibilities. 
She can make school life attractive and 
interesting so that children want to learn and to 
go on learning. But if first year experiences are 
distasteful, future teachers will have the extra 
burden of arousing them from tlieir apathy and 
combating negative attitudes. First teachers 
arc also very important because they take the 
place of mothers during school hours, and arc* 
responsible for helping children over the 
transition from home, where they ate often the 
centre of their little world, to the wider more 
complicated world of school, where they have 
to share one adult with many other children. 
And, during their fifth year, important changes 
occur in their development. For instance, 
their relationships with other children become 
more definite ; they begin to seek fricMids 
and they long to be accepted as ftiends 
by their companions. It is their teacher’s 
responsibility to make opportunities for them to 
get to know each other and to provide the sort 
of school life wheie they can share and leain to 
understand how other people feel. 

The Nature of Five-year-olds 

A successful teacher of five-year-olds begins 
by understanding them. We know that once 
they get over the strangeness of being m school 
and away from home, they are helpful, sturdy, 
and friendly. In many ways, they are indepen- 
dent and like to do things for themselves. If they 
are not hurried, they can take olf their outdoor 
clothes, hang them on the right hook, change 
their shoes, look after themselves in the toilet 
and wash their hands. Dressing, especially in 
winter time, is more difficult. They need help 
with their second coat sleeve, with buttons they 
can’t sec, with tight Wellingtons and with shoe 
laces. Tying bows is still hard for the majority. 
At meal times, many of them cannot manage a 
knife and there is no need to force tliem to do 
so. Meat should always be cut up for five-year- 


olds unless they ask to be allowed to do it for 
themselves. School beginneis are often very 
slow eaters. They need smaller helpings than 
the rest and should be allowed to take all the 
time they need. 

Their general physical control is good although 
some of them cannot skip to music until the 
second half of the year, but they accomplish 
many domestic tasks efficiently, and they 
especially like to sweep up, and to clean down 
tables, to arrange flowers, to tidy shelves and to 
run messages. Teachers often find them more 
willing and helpful than six-year-olds. In fact, 
they are usually called “good” children because 
they are so amenable, obedient and dependable, 
giving as little trouble as jiossible to adults, and 
exhibiting such attractive traits as peiseverence 
and patience. Sometimes ti'achers are astonislual 
by theii grown-up spiH'ch. But this is rather 
deceptive. One of llieit chief characteristics is 
their interest m grown-ups and the things they 
do. Hence, they love to use grown-up language 
even though they do not fully understand what 
they say. W(' notice that their games of 
pr(‘t('n('(‘ are full of the practical dialogue and 
comments which adults use as they go about 
their daily business. Sometimes they use a word, 
then ask us what it means. They arc also great 
questioners, asking us why and how and “What’s 
it called?” This is because they want to know 
about all they sc'e, hear and experience. The 
woild of reality is widening for them and school 
introduces them to more and more complicated 
pioblems about the way life is conducted. To a 
casual observer of five-yeai -olds, they appear 
to be well on thi^. way to intellectual and 
emotional stability. 

But they are not so grown up as they seem. 
11 things aie made too difficult tor them, if they 
are pressed too hard and m times of particular 
strain, their assurance breaks down and they 
reveal the insecurity and babyishness which is 
just below the smface. During their first weeks 
m school they may be very brave until some- 
thing disturbing happens. Then they break 
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down, crying for home and motlier, or kicking 
and screaming. We have to remember tliat not 
long ago they were babies, and that they 
quickly regress to babyhood when tilings become 
unbearable. 


to feel that they belong and matter to someone 
who is stionger and bigger tlian they are. d'hey 
look to their teaclier for this care and protection 
when they come to scliool. liacli oik* longs to be 
their teachei’s only child, and tries to get her 



Fm. I 

A Display of Anger is often seen in Ltttle Children 


Although they can do so mucli for thiMnsidves, 
they are very dependent on the friendliness and 
comfort of grown-ups for their general feeling 
of happiness and well-being. Being small and 
inexperienced, they are still rather like strangers 
in an adult world, and they greatly lU'cd tlu* 
confidence and protection which a steady, 
sympathetic person can give them. They need 


attention for himself 'fhey like to be noticed, 
sj)ok('n to mdi vidnaliy and alw<iys approved of. 
W'e notice that li\'e-yc‘ar-olds spi'idv of '"mv 
tiTicher’' not "ours” or ”Miss So-and-so,” as 
older children do. And many teachers remark 
how some children will push others away to get 
close up to them, and how they resent lier taking 
one child's hand and not theiis. Children do 
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indeed feel very jealous when they imagine that 
anyone is getting more attention than they are. 
They do not yet understand that alfection can 
be sliarcd by all. To them it seems that if their 
teacher is attentive to one child, she cannot 
really love another. They all like us to speak to 
them by their Christian names , it is a sign of our 
affection for them. If we say “John’' to one 
child and “Peter Brown” to another, Peter 
immediately senses that “she likes John, but she 
doesn’t like me.” This makes him feel wretched 
and unhappy and may lead to misbehavioui . 
fie reasons to himself that he must have done 
some unknown wrong which has destroyed his 
teacher's love for him. It is not surprising that 
hve-year-olds will do anything they possibly can 
to please their teachers. They must be approved 
of and if they feed that we do not like them, tlieir 
whole school days aie clouded. Teachers say 
that their children love doing sums or leading 
and so on. But this only means that they like 
doing whatever their t('ach(*r asks of them for it 
will win them approval. 

Children of live are still inexperienced enough 
to believe that adults are all-powerful and always 
in the right. Up to 5i years at l(\ast, they do not 
criticize parents oi teachers and often their 
teachers' ways and opinions are acc(‘pted in 
preference to those' ol paients. “My teacher does 
it this way,” or “my teacher says . . .“ ate 
familiar remarks at home. Our “musts” and 
“must nots,” said in linn tones are imperative. 
Tn the same way, our comments on their be- 
haviour, “you are good” (or bad) mean to them 
that they are entirely and thoroughly one or the 
other, riiey have exaggerated ideas ot goodness 
and badness and no appreciation of degrees 
between them. When we call them “good,” they 
are ('ongikTi^ly lui])py, but — “You are a bad 
child,” plunges them into misery. 

('hanges occur towards the end of the year 
when they are more experienced and when they 
have learned to dej^iend more on other children 
and less on adults. Because of their greater 
power over language, they begin to notice that 
the “musts” and “must nots” and the “oughts” 
and “ought nots” of one day are not the same as 
on others, that they do not apply equally to 
everybody. They find that we do not know 
everything; that we are often weak and 


unreliable. These discoveries worry them, and 
many children who have been “good” become 
restless and troublesome because they feel 
uneasy and disturbed. At the same time, 
physical changes are occurring, which add to 
their discomfiture. Their teeth begin to fall 
out and this, with other unpleasant discoveries, 
can be alarming. But all through growth, the 
human mind has ways of adapting to change. 
The children who have opportunities to play and 
talk together, and have toys, and things to do, 
find support in each other and gradually adapt 
themselves to the realities they have so painfully 
discovered. 

As we liave already noted, live-year-olds have 
an absorbing interest m people and in what they 
do, which they express in their zest for games of 
pretiuice. No other age is so engrossed in this 
lorrn of activity. Tliey explore through pretend- 
ing when they play at being mothers and fathers, 
policemen, cowboys, shopkeepers, princesses, 
and so on. 1 hey feel tliemselves into the natures 
of grown-ups as thi'y imitate the dramatic 
episodes in other lives. Although tlu'y are so 
small and weak, they can feel the power and 
glory ol holding up the tiallic, driving a vehicle, 
managing a class as their teacher does, and 
putting out fires. Or they can experience the 
tcuiderness of a motlier with her baby or the 
satisfaction ol serving a customer. At the same 
time, they aieapiilymg the knowledge which they 
have gamed of life through observation in the 
only way possible to tlu'in. Moreover, in their 
pretence, they expiess feelings and fantasies and 
this IS necessaiy if they are to adapt themselves 
successfully to leal life and for the strengthening 
ot their cliaracters. Teachers need to under- 
stand something of the children's world of day- 
dreams (oi fantasies) wIuti' their wishes are 
completely satisfied and where nothing mter- 
leres with their pleasures. Although daydream- 
ing is a relief to them and a safeguaid of mental 
health (just as it is for adults) they must grow 
away from this shadow world so that they can 
absorb leality and find satisfaction in real 
achievements. This is one of the paths to 
maturity, and involves a denial by them of their 
desires m order to become acceptable members 
of the civilized community in which they have 
to live. In “pretend play,” the makebelieve and 
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the real world meet and mingle. Fantasy is 
expressed through real things, words and achons 
and in real situations. Ideas about the adult 
world are absorbed into themselves, and because 
these games are played with otliei childien, or 
in the presence of other children, the play leads 
children towards self conqiu'sl They ( oustaiitly 
exercise self denial and restraint in older to be 
accepted as desirable companions by each other. 
This is a great step forward in their growing up. 

Teachers and paients often complain that 
children of this age are iintiuthful. This is 
natural and forgivable when w(‘ remembei tht^ 
strength of their fantasies. Sometimes it is 
impossible for them to unravel what is real Irom 
what is ” They tell us about miagiiKMl 

happenings as if they actually took place 
because they are utterly real to them Oui only 
course is to accept tlieir conhdiaices without 
paying too much attention to them, knowing 
that if theiT' are plenty of opportunities lor ])lay 
and companionship, they will grow out ol this 
phase and eventually learn to sort out the leal 
from the pretend. 

We line! that this ability comes with their 
appreciation of themselves as jiersons We have 
to remember that before a diild can tell the 
diftcrence between what he makes up to himsell 
and what he experiences from outside himsell, 
he must realize himsell as soniebudy As a baby, 
he has to discover that th(' leet and hands lu* 
sees at the ends of Ins body belong to him. Hy 
the time children couk' to school, they ai(‘ 
familiar with then bodies, e g. a little girl is 
conscious that she has curly oi straight hair. 
But the “I” who lives in the body is still un- 
known. ]H‘(‘hngs and d(‘siies are, of ('ouis(‘, lelt 
and expressed by “I want” and ”1 had hungiy 
Ol “tir(‘d” but “F' is (|uite mid(*liiu‘d and 
indefinite. Round about then lifth year, when 
they aie so interested in adults' conversation, 
they begin to notice the lemarks we make about 
them, eg. “You are big for youi age,” "You 
are a clever little boy” oi “You aie a nuisance ” 
They listen to what wc‘ say about tlnun and 
make inferences about themselves when th(‘y 
are compared with brothers and sisteis or other 
children. So ideas about their piTsoualities 
accumulate. When they are successful m any 
way, they are able to add to these beginnings 


the knowledge that they are people who can do 
things. That is another reason why they insist 
that we recognize and say that wdiat they do 
is good. 

Wdum they fail, they begin to imagine them- 
selvi's as someone who can't do things. 1 \m sistent 
lailuie IS one ol the gieatest tragedies m sc'hool 
hie. Wdien they get a hrni id(\i that they are no 
gootl at anything, they cease to tiy for success 
and adojit the attitude, ”1 won'i tiy, tlum 1 
can’t tail ” dd'acheis must luwa'r tiie ol piaising 
and eiKouragmg, foi all their approbation is 
litdpmg the childnai to build up self knowledge 
and sell lespect. Wo have to w^ait at l(‘ast 
aiiotluM' two yiTirs belorc' self ('riticisin is possible. 
Jt is an impoibint ji.ii t of om w’ork to assist the 
giowth of si'll lespei't by ])r(»vidmg the children 
wath th(‘ mixans and ojijioi tunitu's of doing the 
things th(‘y can do siiccc'ssfully, as W'ell as by our 
constant assurance that they au' successful. 
Will'll w(' set up standards ol Ix'h.ivioiii and 
achievement Ix'yond tlu'ir u'<ich, wa* dehbeiatidy 
destroy their growang belitd m llu'ii owai jiowers. 
We used to think that childrc'ii should never loo\ 
jileased wath themsi'Ka's , now wa' undeistaiid 
(‘iiough about giowang iij) to wa'koiiK' and 
encouiag(‘ eveiy sign of sc'll apjiieciation. As 
tlu'ia' IS so iniK'h th.it livi'-ycair-olds can do 
siuaa'ssfully wathoiit stiain oi undiK^ jiu'ssure, 
wa' dehlx'i .it('ly pi. in thi'ii school hh* so lli.it thi'y 
can Ic'el, ”1 ('an,” ”1 <ini, ' ”I kiiowa” As sell 
('onsciousness and conlideiice stiengthens, they 
leach out toward gieatca achievemiaits. So long 
,is tlu'y feel inade(]uat(‘ and waaik, tlu'y are 
foiced to lem.iin d('])('nd('nl .ind babyish, 
K'tiiing into then dieani world and kei'ping as 
saf(‘ as they can watliin tlu' protca'tion ol others. 

The Needs of Five-year-olds in 

School 

When we know soiiKdlimg about the natuie ol 
childK'H ol a certain ag(', wa* u'ah/a' tiii' soil of 
experience and (onditions th.it aie bc'st suiti'd 
to tluar c'ducation and devadojinK'iil . In thi' case 
of liv(‘-y(‘ai-olds, their general lU'eds niclud(‘ — 

I. ('oinpcinionsliip oj Other ('hildren. For the 
first time, many school begmiU'is lind tlu'inselves 
with a gr(.)Uj) ol childten ol thc'ir own age and 
si/(‘, talking the same language' and with veiy 
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much the same interests, and at the time in their 
development when they want to learn how to 
live with other people. Their teacher has a 
splendid opportunity to make the most of this 
situation for the bcnclit of each child. Getting 
on with people is part of their education, and it 


stories about their experiences, in fact, mothers 
say that they “never stop talking. “ Of course, 
there are numbers of children who through lack 
of people to listen to them talk or to talk with 
them, or because they are less intelligent or have 
lived in homes wheie “children are seen and not 



Fig. 2 


Small Boys using their Sense-training Apparatus out-of-doors 


is recognized now that social development is an 
imi)oitant part of school life. 1'hey play and 
work together; chatter freely to each other, 
share toys and materials and live together as a 
large family. 

2. Freedom to 'Falk. Children of this age are 
great talkers; they enjoy talking and they love 
new names. They are ready to use language as 
a powerful tool for finding out. ihmking is a 
matter of talking, they reason aloud, they 
comment about what they do or about what is 
happening round about them ; they tell lengthy 


heard,” arnvi' in scIkjoI with V(‘ry limited 
vocabularies. But tliese children soon show the 
sanu' capacity for verbal expression if we give 
them something to talk about and encourage- 
ment to talk. They must all talk freely if they 
aie to learn anything in school, and if they are 
to develop into tlu' self-reliant well-behaved 
children we wish them to become. The new life 
in school should stimulate them to talk more 
than ever bidoie. 

3. The Need to Achieve. We have already 
mentioned the reasons why children must feel 
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successful in school. They feel lost at first, but 
when they find that they can do something to 
help their leaclier, or when other childien choose 
to play with them, they begin to feel as if they 
belong to the scliool; that they have a place m 
the strange community. We need to take as 
broad a view as possible about achievement. A 
child is commended when he succeeds in ovit- 
coming his nervousness on the climbing fiame 
as well as when he learns to wiite his name. 
Getting a jigsaw puzzle correct is as much an 
achievement as counting to 20 without a mis-' 
take. Giving up a toy to let someone else liavt^ 
his turn, clearing up tlie floor, doing up his 
shoes; all are achievements which we should 
notice and commend. 

4. The Need for Leisure. The hurry and bustle 
of modern adult life has no place in a school for 
little children. The admonition “huny up” is 
highly destructive to learning and develo])ment. 
Five-year-olds need longer to do things, they 
want time to "mess about,” to consider about 
the things they use , they need to linger over 
their problems , to try things and to make 
mistakes. In planning our progi amines we 
allow for this need but each individual teachei 
has to discipline herself to wait for tlu'in and to 
slow down the day’s pattern to meet their 
requirements. 

5. The Need for Inner Well-being. hVehngs 
have a great deal moie to do with early leanimg 
and behaviour than knowing. Childien who feel 
contented in school arc steady, conlidimt, full of 
zest for what they do and are the best learners. 
And all young children leaiii better because they 
love their teacher and because tlu'y si*nse that 
she likes them The good feeling of being safe 
and serene comes din'ctly from th(‘ teacheCs 
mhucncc. Relationships betwecMi her and her 
children are of the first importanciL The 
teacher’s attitude must be one of kind, cheerful, 
friendliness, but she has also to be tirm without 
being harsh. Children want her to be stronger 
than themselves, and they also need to feel that 
she has everything well in control. Uncertainty 
and indecision on the part of their teacher makes 
them uneasy, emphasizes their own weaknesses 
and often leads them into trouble. This is why 
some teachers who aie called “strict” are pre- 
ferred to those who are "easy.” "Strictness” 


has no place in the five-year-olds’ classroom but 
definiteness, gentle iirmness, and law and order 
go to make up that security which is absolutely 
essential to their inner well-being. 

6 . The Need for Physieal Freedom. In spite of 
small rooms, children of this age must be able to 
move about Sitting still is detinitely haimful 
and very tiring. Moreovei, they cannot live 
togi'ther as companions if they do not shaie oiK' 
anotheCs activities, and they cannot take then 
own lime, talk freely, discover what they want 
to know and spend tune watching unless they 
are able to move about tluTi loom. IndiqK'U- 
dence is impossible when they have to sit still. 
The youngest clnldnai need the greati'st area of 
lloor space and those ri'sponsibh' loi juoviding 
accommodation should do eveiy thing jiossible to 
provide the most suitabh' classroom lor them. 
It is better to UTiiove obsolete cupboards, even 
tables and chairs to jirovide lloor space, an<l if 
necessary use corridors, jiorches and cloak- 
rooms lor storage' jim poses so that \ ho maximum 
physical freedom is possible* in the classioom. 

7. The Need for Ueallhy Living. Plenty of 
light, as much sunshine as possible, and fiesh air 
anel rest aie nee'ded. Many leioms are dingy 
with windows which are too high ii]) eir elo not 
open. Teachers cannot alter tlu'se inadeepiacie's 
but they can make* the best ot what they have, 
level ything we can do to secuie* ])U'asant con- 
ditions for ourselves anel the* childien means 
greater resiionse, ha])])ier relationships and a 
more chee'rfiil atmeisphere. No de'tail is too 
trivial for attention. School caret ake'is must be 
won led to mend sashes and to clean lloors. 
livery opjiortumty foi outdeior activity must be 
fully iiseel. Five-yeai-olds need tlu'ir own 
arrange'ine'nts, in the classioom if there is no 
otliea accommodation, for wasinng when neces- 
sary and beiore meals. It ^s (juite* mu ivilize'd to 
alleiw them to sjienel a long school elay without 
the refreshme'nt of at least one wash and brush 
up. 'Three jugs and bowls on a low t.ibkc a pail 
lor duty watei and a tiolley on wha h to hook 
the individual towels and which can be wheeled 
out-of-doors for airing, are quite suilicient for 
35 children. 

Most hve-year-olds need a short jieriod of 
comjilete rest and relaxation (lining the day, at 
least in their first six months. T'oldmg stretcher 
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beds, similar to those used in the nursery class home life, to settle down happily in school, and 

should be available and, in fine weather, the gradually to adapt themselves to the life of a 

children should arrange them out of doors. large group. 

Lack of space makes this complete rest im- 2. To introduce them to wider interests in a 
practicable in many schools and some sort of more complicated environment, 
compromize must be madcc Rugs on the fioor 3. To encourage^ them to talk clearly, freely 
in a dimmed classroom is better than “heads and fluently. 

down on the desk.“ A (piiet time with picture 4. To show them the place of the "3 R\s“ in 
books is better than nothing. everyday lite and to challenge their need and 

It is part of the teac'her’s job to see that desin' to h'arn how to read and write. 



Img. 3 

Improvised Washing Arrangements in the ('lassrnnm 
for lAve-vear~old ( Iii!dre)i 


children are comfortable while they aie in her 
care. A good deal of so-called naughtiness is 
avoided when we are sensitive to and do what 
we can to meet their individual needs. Jkmig 
too hot or too cold can produce bad timiper and 
inattention. Cold feet in wet shoes aie most 
uncomtortable. Sleeves that are too long, get in 
the way, messy jobs, however attiactivi‘, are 
eschewed if there are no overalls for tear of the 
children getting into trouble at home for soiling 
clothes. Attention to these small but important 
matteis is well rej)aid. 

The TeacheTs Aims 

The aims of the teachei of hve-year-olds can 
be summarized in the following way — 

I. To help them to accept the change from 


Settling Dow?i in School 

'i'o-day, tlionglitlul t(M('li(‘rs do what they can 
to solten the break between leaving home and 
coming to school. Wlieiuwer jiossibUg arrange- 
ments ai(‘ made so that the neaiiy-fives are not 
when they entiu’ the school altogetlu'r sti angers 
to school lif(\ 1m) 1’ instance, m small rural 
schools, the tour-year-olds are sometimes in- 
vited to the (diristmas party or to a ‘'play 
afternoon." In othcT schools, parents of future 
s('hool begnmeis are invited to meet the Head 
teacher during school hours and to look round 
the classrooms and talk to the teacher of the 
live-yeai-olds. Arrangements for rest, meals, 
changing shoes, drying wet clothes are explained 
and tin* parents are invited to sup])ly such 
things as a clean towel on Monday rnoining, a 
sho(‘ bag and an apron for dirty jobs. The 
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children themselves go with their mothers to 
look at the lavatories and cloakrooms and then 
they play in their future classroom witli the 
school toys. This is an experience whicli will 
enable them to look forward with confidence to 
their first day. The Head teacher invites 
questions from the parents and slie notices wliat 
they say about their childien. She also finds 
this a good opportunity for summing up the 
different attitudes of parents to their children. 
Such knowledge is a great help m understanding 
anybehavioui difficulties which sliow themsc'lves 
during the first months. She will discover who 
are the worried, harassed motliers, tlie ovei- 
protective.the self-opinionated, the domineering, 
the indifferent, the calm and sensibh', and th(‘ 
understanding. All these attitudiN to hl(‘ will 
leave theii mark on the ehaiactiT and Infiavioui 
of the children. 

Later on, when they have been in school for 
a few months and Icel quiti* at home, it is a good 
plan to have an open day for the patents and to 
let the children welcome them to tlusr classiooin 
and display some of their activities. Then th(‘ 
parents can see how their elnldK'ii are scuttling 
down and what they are doing The teacluT' ('an 
also clear up any point wliieti has puzzled them. 
This is another oppoitunity for discussion bt'- 
tween teacher and paient wIumi both leain moie 
about the children from (hlhai'nl angles 

It is a great mistake to acccjit a large group 
of newcomers, without any iireparation, and all 
on the same day. We can imagine, (wen if W(‘ 
have not experienced, the bcwildeiment ol 40 
panic-stiiken children as screaming and crying 
spreads fiom the t(‘iritie(l lew to the' vaguely 
apprehensive, flic one or two adults in elhiigt* 
are too harassed and physically ])ow(‘iless to 
comfort them all, and the mothers may go 
away in a very worried state. It is, at least, a 
very bad beginning. To avoid this not inoia* 
than six or eight should be received in any one 
week. Two or three is evc'ii bettei. 

An important advantage ol admitting small 
groups is that mothers can come right into the 
classrooms and stay with their children for the 
first few mornings until the clnldrt’ii leel fairly 
settled. On the first day, the mother is mvitcai 
to take the childien round the room to look at 
the mateiials. The more* established membeis 


of the class come iorward and ask the newcomer 
to "come and play” or to see what they are 
doing. 

Most newcomers, however, prefer to w^atch for 
a while before they plunge into acti\'ity. They 
follow the teachei s movements carefully. When 
thew' sec her .it the homedy friiMidly job ol helping 
someone into an ovcaall, threading a needle for 
a little gii 1, or tying tlu‘ ribbon on another's hair, 
they are leassured. The niotlu'r wants to know 
when she should go "Wfien you feel you ought,” 
aiisweis the teachei, "but say good-bye first.” 

It is unwise to advise mothers to slip away when 
th(‘ child is not looking. They will feed tricked 
and uj)s(d wluai the\' disc'over that llu‘y are 
alone. It is better to givi^ them the chance to 
acc(‘pt the leality of the situation by ex])laining, 
"Now I ‘in going home to ged on with the wsishing 
but I’ll b(‘ back lor you tins altcanoon ” In a 
lew days’ time, most childien say "I’m all light. 

\ oil needn’t conu' in with me now " 

d lii‘ t(Nu:h(T’s hist ]ob is to get the' ('hildrcai to 
leel that th(‘y are welcome in school, that she 
wants tlican there, and will take cate ot them. 
Of courses this widconu* d('])ends largcdy on the 
hap])y atmos])h(ae which ])ie\'ails in tlu‘ locjiii. 

( oloiir and l)iight playthings attract the new- 
( oiiK'is So do(.'s tlu‘ tcsK'her’s iMsy snnli' and her 
(hcR'ilul voids Also, tluTc' au' tiu' familiar 
sounds ol c hildren playing 

Next, the teacher must ged to know the new 
c'lnldren and to make it easy loi tluTU to make 
fncMids with tlu' more ccxpei icaiced cliildien. 
Sh(‘ must cMicouragc' their conlidence I’or 
(‘\ampl(‘ 

1, 1 hc‘y are shown tluar hooks lor outdoor 
clothed, Libelled with tlicdr nami's in l)old 
kdteis Just knowing "this is mines” “tins is 
my place'’’ and "this is my n.ime'’’ give*s the'iu 
the' Ic'clmg ol being at lioiiie in school and being 
sonu'oiie that matters. 

2. Ibiedi one is given a box, bag or very strong 
envelojie lor thedr piivatc' jiosse'ssions. 1 he 
teachei shows the'in where to kec'p these con- 
taiiuTs and how to find them for themselves by 
looking for tluar names, fair many children 
this is the first time that they have! had a place 
of their very own. Inside' the* e'ontamer they 
should find a bejok ol jdain jiaper, a thick pencil 
and a box ol ciayons so that they always have 
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something to do. But primarily, the containers Teacher's Attitude 

are lor their own things. 

3. At a convenient time, e.g. story time, the It is most important to accept these new- 
teacher begins to establish good relations comers as they are. We must beware of trying to 
between the beginners and the rest, by letting lit any child into a preconceived idea of what 

them all know the names of the new children we think a live-year-old should be like, or what 

and where they live, and by telling them some- he should know or do. Each child is himself, 

thing interesting about each one. They all look and though he is like other live-year-olds in 



at the new names on the dilferent belongings m certain ways, lu‘ is in olhers diiterenl. This is 
case anyone needs help in linding them. Some- because he has certain characteristics which are 
one offers to show the newcomers what to do as entiri'ly individual, and because his pre-school 
the activities cliange duimg the day. “Be sure experierua^ belongs to him alone. Inheritance 
that you get your milk,” is a leminder which and expeiience have made him what he is, and 
the teacher should give. although we may understand hve-year-olds 

4. After the first week or two, the beginners generally, we must watch for signs wliich tell us 
are given a classroom job to do, so that they get about each one’s personality. We may be aware 
the feeling of being important. This establishes of the needs of all children of this age, but each 
their place and right m the school woild and clnld lias his own special needs which we try to 
encourages in them a sense of responsibility. The discover and then to satisfy, 
tasks, however, must be well within their capacity Instead of trying to force them into a pattern 

for this first success must b(‘ achieved easily, e.g. of the “good” child, we help them to grow 

tidying the shop or cleaning the play house. up so that they can lit into the modern civil- 

In the foregoing arc given, very briefly, the ized community without sacrificing their own 

main factors which in some measure determine gifts and individualities. Instead of blaming 

a teacher's approacli to the problem of taking in the child for so-called “naughtiness” we must 
newcomers, and of providing those conditions look for causes preparatory to attempting to 
which experience has shown are helpful to reach any decision. Then remedies will present 
children. themselves. 
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Types of '^Difficult'' Behaviour 
and Suggestions for Handling 
^‘Difficult*’ Children 

I. The Spoilt Child, ‘‘Spoilt’' children are 
those whose wishes and pleasures have been 
over-indulged at the expense of ordinaiy, 
common-sense frustration dictated by the 
demands of reality. They meet with great 
disappointment and are bewildered in school 
for they find that what they want seems quite 
unimportant to us. It is most difficult for ihvm 
to reorganize their five years of accejiting them- 
selves as the centre of the world, and until tluy 
do so, they cannot correct their behaviour. 
Teachers must recognize their difficulty and giV(‘ 
them help and firm support. Very olteii, otluM 
children can ludp them more than we can. They 
find that, if they want to b(' allowial to jilay with 
the rest, they have to control then own dc'snes. 
When they snatch things away fi om otheis, they 
are cold shouldered oi they meet with pliysical 
and verbal retaliation. TeacluTS, howevei, ('an 
tell them what not to do in order to be accepted 
into a group. '‘You must not ...” oi “you 
have to do ...” or “you are not allow(‘d . . .” 
They also need suggestions on Ikjw to mak(‘ 
friends and how not to antagonize others. I sk 
if you can have it,” w(‘ say, when tlu^y snatcli 
things or, ”Hel]) Maiy. Fetch her so and so 
She'll like you then.” Above all, we must avoid 
blame because it makes their diiliciilties so much 
worse. Spoilt children ar(‘ already muddled and 
distressed and have a great deal to re-l(Mrn. 
We do not add shame aiul guilt to tluMi biudiais 
Instead, we show them that we are friendly and 
we warmly approve each social .success and 
every denial by them of their own wishes. 
Every day these ehildien r(‘s])ond to fiissli im- 
pressions which gradually inliuence them to- 
wards better behavioui because tlayy are 
understanding more clearly what is reipiired of 
them. 

z. Over-anxious Children, these are the 
children who are unduly upset by anything new 
and unfamiliar or by anything directly contiaiy 
to expectation. They are tearful and dis- 
contented. Sometimes they refuse to sjieak. 
It is u.sually worthwhile to have a talk with the 
parents in order to discover the cause of then 


unhappiness. Very often they have been told 
that they will lead when they get to school or 
do sums. Pei haps the paients have expressed 
their disapproval of some aspect of the school 
day Whatever the reason may Ix^ the children 
feel that .soirnffiow it is tluai t.iult that the school 
isn’t doing wliat pari'iits think is light. If there 
IS criticism because formal lessons are post- 
jioned, it will help the (hildiT'ii to give them a 
pictuie and naming book to kixq) m their boxers 
and to l(^t them “lead” Irom it each day until 
tliev can adajF thou uUms to kmIUv 

J. ( hildren It is usually anxiety 

and f(‘ai which niaki' childien aggiessive. Tlu'y 
mteif(M(‘ with othcas, aie destiuctive, noisy and 
generall\' make miisanci's of tlKMiischa's. It is 
oltc'ii extremely (lillicull to disi'ovi'r what they 
aie all aid ol and why tliey an' anxious. As a 
lull' the cause goes bai'k to ])re-sclioo1 yeais. 
SoiiK' have bc'en brouglit up to belunx' that tlu^y 
.IK' \'(a y naught \’ and au' m constant that 
dire retribution will hill on them one (kiy. It is 
('asv to muh'rstand that tlu'y think that the 
{‘X])(‘(t('d ])unishm('nl may com(‘ somi'liow to be 
hnki'd with Ol ('ouK' li oni this straiigi', new placcx 
'riM'V gi't ti'iisiul up and bleak things to lelu'XT' 
their jeehngs, tlu'V imagiiu' that th(' dri'aded 
])umshment may bi' hidden within tlii' objc'ct 
tlu'y biaaik , they evou leel, as adults do at 
tmu's, that it would bc' bcltm to do somi'thmg 
so tliat the worst hajii^ims in order to g('t it ovi'r 
and b(‘ doiK' with. Very oltcn, tlu'se (diildren 
hav(‘ strong h'elings which frighten them when 
th(‘y aie playing with others. 1 lu'y feel that tiny 
may liurt (hildicn as tlu^y hint and bic.ik up 
toys. So th(‘y do sonu'thmg out i .igi'oiis m order 
to get themselves separat('d fiom other childnm. 

Nagging oi blame is useh'ss as it bungs to the 
child a lec'hng of (U'span ol ('V('r Ix'ing “good.” 
We hell) them best by lei ting them feel our 
liiendhiK'ss and our stiength. A him teacher, 
who IS also geiithi and clu'erful, enables these 
childien to f('(‘l safe fiom tlu'insc'Ives. Wlien 
1h(‘V inteifeie senously with otheis who cannot 
deal with the situation tlu'insc'lvc's, we must 
prol(‘ct the sinner, as well as tlu' sinned against, 
because we stand for law and order and must 
give wisely of our judgment and matin ity. We 
have' to show the aggiessijrs that w<‘ aie strong 
enough to pievent them doing harm; it is very 
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disturbing if we sound weak and uncertain. 
“You must not do so and so/' must be spoken 
with conviction if wc are to guide their behaviour 
and to protect and support them all. The 
thought that “she will stop me doing wrong" 
is a great help to better behaviour. 

We also help them to improve by noticing and 
approving every small act of co-operation, by 
giving them jobs to do, and by choosing them 
for roles during dramatic activities (especially 
those which represent the strong and powerful, 
e.g. Father Bear, the King, etc.). Some tools 
and materials provide splendid outlets tor them, 
e.g. scissors and saws which are used for con- 
struction as well as destiuction , hammers which 
allow hitting wood yet doing no harm. Activi- 
ties like painting and modelling are excellent for 
expressing disturbed and powertul feelings. "He 
who forms artistically in turn forms himself." 

4. Wild Behaviour. Many leacheis know how 
some hve-year-olds suddcaily “go mad,” rusli 
boisterously around, and behave geneially in a 
reckless and upsetting way. This kind of 
behaviour is caused by sudden surges of excite- 
ment and is common among children of this age. 
If conditions allow, they should be ]X'rmitted to 
“let olf steam" in the playground and retuin 
when they have dissipated their energy. Other- 
wise, we have to iiiteifere, but with cheerful 
sympathy, suggesting a job that takes the 
offenders out of the room and round the school. 
This has a sobering effect without making them 
feel guilty. 

5. Teasing. This must not be allowed. 
Sometimes it is sufficient to forbid it and 
explain that it “makes children unhajipy." If 
this fails, alternative occupations are suggested 
but the offender should be given a chance to 
improve by making Ins own decision 'Told 
that “You can stay here and play with John and 
stop teasing or you can ..." usually results in 
the child saying “I’ll stay here, I won’t do it 
again.” Sometimes, he selects the alternative, 
goes to sit alone and thinks it over. Then, with- 
out a word, he returns to his former companion 
and plays peaceably. Five-year-olds who tor- 
ment others in this way, have themselves invari- 
ably suffered similarly at the hands of adults. 

6. Children loho do not Play. Children who 
sit alone, hugging one familiar toy, not playing 


and hardly speaking, are very puzzling. If they 
have just come to school, they may be using all 
their energy in keeping their end up m the 
strange environment and so cannot express 
themselves through play. They may feel safe 
only with a certain cuddly toy and will not 
venture away from the familiar, or they may 
not know what to do with the playthings. 
There are children who have lived so un- 
naturally before they come to school, that they 
have no experience of common toys. One little 
boy who had spent most of his waking hie tied 
to furniture m a top flat (to ])revent him 
making a noise) shook his head and murmured 
“I canna’ " to evi'ry plaything he was offered. 

If children are just shy and diffident, they are 
best left to themselves. I'hey will eventually 
come into the ojx'ii when they are sure no one is 
watching. Those who persist in their isolation 
may be lonely children who do not know how to 
mak(‘ friends or, because of pievious experience, 
they may be suspicions of strange people and 
things. Many of fliosi' whose speech is under- 
developed will not undei stand our advances. 
Whatever the caiisi', the fiiendly afmosphete, 
the materials and the other children will 
gradually win thini confidence. WatcT usually 
attracts even flu*, shyest. It is a good plan to 
arrange tlu^ watin* jday 01 the doll’s wash near 
to the child and to let other children play round 
with it h'rom being an interested observer, the 
shy child so far forgets herself that she joins in. 
Children do the lest. Sand is the other material 
favoured by the retiring children. But it is 
useless to foice them to the bin, the bin and 
the childien playing with the sand have to be 
brought near to them. Exjierts have agreed 
that no good comes of forcing children into 
activity If no imjirovement takes jilace after 
several months, the child should be seen by a 
psychologist. 

7. Unsettled Children. Children who are rest- 
less and will not concentrate for any length of 
time ate often those who have been insecure at 
home or whose play has bi'eri constantly 
interrupted. They usually wander about a great 
deal and, in answer to our suggestions that they 
do so and so, lepeat “I don’t want to.” Instead 
of using their hands, they often pretend to be 
cars and engines, continually moving around 
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and making appropriate noises, they are moie 
like three-year-olds. Patience is needed until 
they have worked thiough this inteiest. Any 
small achievement, sncli as climbing successfully 
on apparatus, must be made much of, and they 
should be encouraged to use large lumps of well 
worked clay. At first they will only ])uimnel 
and pound but their teacher sits by tliem, shows 
them what else to do, and encouiages other 
children to join in. As soon as they get a h-eling 
of power over material, they begin to iiniuove. 
They sit longer with their clay and make greater 
efforts to produce something recognizable. Once 
a feeling of achievement has been e.xjx'rienced, 
they have an incentive. Their attention and 
effoit tlien improve 

The teacher’s job is to watch for the <i[)i)ear- 
ance of some object to emer^T, to commend the 
attempt and to display or use it m ordcT to 
emphasize the child’s pleasure 

8. Children leho Make no Cffo>t 'rh(‘se 
children are sometimes called '‘lazy” and au‘ 
very difficult to understand But the fault is 
not theirs. In babyhood, they have imd witli 
disappointment and trust lation so olten that 
they have long ago ceased to make' any eflort. 
They may liave been lelt unnoticed day after 
day m their prams; they may have been bottle 
fed; the bottle may have continually slipped 
from them and no one came to thnist it back. 
Perha})s they cried and struggled but at last ^ave 
it up. Soon “giving up” became their pattern 
of behaviour and the urge to eifort died. Of 
course, some children may be “lazy” b(‘caus(' of 
ill liealth but the cause of consistent lack of 
eifort g(‘nerally is far more deep-seated. We can 
help them by si'cing that they develop ordinary 
hal)its of attention through play. Their hist 
success may come fiom pleasure m physical 
activity on an immature level, e.g. messing with 
sand and water, building up and knocking down, 
banging nails into wood. Their efforts strengthen 
when they begin to assert themselves with som(‘ 
material. As they improve, they usually take 
an interest in otlua children’s building and in 
what they do in clay and then begin to join in. 
Later on, they can be encouiagcd to do things 
for themselves and eventually advance to 
simple Jigsaws. Jf w(‘ do not provide mat(‘rials 
and opportunities for their development in this 
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class, they are later likely to become typical 
school failure's who “do not try” and “are not 
interested.” 

Introducing Them to a Wider World 

Knowing what childiim are' like' at five' years 
olel, keeping in mind their needs, and after con- 
sidering how W(‘ should helj) them to adjust to 
school, we have now to plan the life within 
schoeil walls. 'I'lns life should not be entirely 
strange. In some ways, it resemble'S the life at 
home. I'heie aie meal tunes, playthings, lest 
times, theie is someone' who will do things foi 
them and who will answei their ejiiestions. In 
other w.iys, the school should be a more' interest- 
ing ])lace' than most heimes. It will, eif course, be 
a biggei anei much moie' ceiinplicateel worlei. 

Kounel about live, chileheii aie ready for the 
gie'ater horizons and moie adventurous e\i)eri- 
ence's whie'h school (Mil otle'i. lake' so many 
creature's in the' storie's we tell them, they are 
('ager to be oft “to seek their foi tune's.” We 
fail them il we allow our classiooms anel the life' 
within to be' dull and unmtei c'sting. 'hhey are 
full of vitality, intensely curious, talkative', 
Jiiendlv and highly responsive. How shall we^ 
meet their challe'iige^^ 

A Lively Classroom 

Fust, we plan a classroom lor living m, and 
one which lepresents a (.hildren’s woild. This 
does not mean that (‘Ve'rything wall be easy. On 
the' conliaiy, this w'orld wall be a jilace wliere 
realities have to be taced and one' wliu'h retlects 
many aspects ol the adult world. But it will be 
one which childien can manage' and, to a large 
e'Xte'iit, ('ontrol. They will be' able; to change, 
order and disordei and t" use what they find 
theie lor their ejwn juirpose's. 

The Furniture 

Whetliei the' classioom is lurmshed with 
chans and tables or desks, their formation must 
not I)e set and nnalte*rable. J’^ows of duel desks 
whu'h iK've'r e'liange .are' evide'uce' that life in 
sued) a cl.Lssioom is dull and uninteresting. At 
the beginning of the day, the seats may be 
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grouped so that four, six, or eight eliiklien sit 
togetlier, but as the various activities proceed, 
the desks are moved about to provide greater 
floor space or larger surfaces. The children move 
them about themselves, when the teacher 
requires the children in a group near her for 
stories, or because they want to build on tlie 
floor or to jilay at weddings. This is one way m 
which the children themselves are able to con- 
trol their own classroom. If the room is ovei- 
crowded, it is wise to get nd of some of the desks 
and to use mats for floor activities. Trestle 
tables which can be put up and taken down are 
even better. In new schools, the classrooms are 
furnished with tables of various shapes, some 
circular, some s(]uare and some long and nairow 
so that the cluldren can choose the best surhu'c 
for their dilferent jobs. Chairs may be loiind 
anywhere; they are scattered wheiever the 
children need them or stacked away outside the 
dooi if they are in the way. 

Every inodcan classroom is eipiipped with a 
low lu'avy bench for simple woodwork, low wall 
blackboards, lixed at a suitable height lor stand- 
ing up to, and low shelv(\s along one or two walls 
for display purposes. Uiidei these shelves are open 
racks for boxi's of materials. The teacher’s table 
is small and her blackboard is piortable, light and 
smaller than traditional boards, and made so 
that children can see easily fiom their low chans 
or from the floor rugs, ddie shelves for displaying 
picture books are most important. So also is 
that part of the wall which is used for picture 
displays. Pictures which are arranged above 
the level of tlu' children's eyes are hardly noticed 
by them. 

Materials 

Furniture is but the baie bones of classroom 
equipment. Hie children need things to do, to 
obsei ve, to experiment with and to ask questions 
about. II is materials, (including playthings, 
tools, games, constructive media, books) which 
give life and meaning to the classroom. Five- 
year-olds do not need sets of piimers or exercise 
books, but they do want materials which serve 
their many and varied purposes. Th(‘y want the 
use of things which have to be shaied , sub- 
stances which need the disciplined use of the 


hand, and stuff from which they can create 
situations. I'hey cannot co-operate together or 
talk to one another without things and situations 
to talk about. 

Choosing Materials 

d'here must be great flexibility in the choice 
of matis'ials. Each teacher has to select what 
she needs for her particular class. There are 
some things which every grou]) will require, but 
m dilferent neighbourhoods the children want 
to represent the particular experiences which 
their environment oilers. Some classes will need 
reading and writing materials; others, con- 
sisting mainly of childien from bookless homes, 
will have no use for them. Perhaps these 
children will want shops instead. A larger 
number of out' sex means a more gencTous 
sujiply of ceitain tools. Nursery toys may be 
necessaiy for one group, but if the majority of 
the class have come irom a good nurseiy school, 
the children will look for something more 
advanciHl. 

Some materials ronie and go as interests grow 
and wane. This is particularly true when there 
IS little storage place. 7\mv may be a shop one 
week which may change to a housii the following 
week. These transformations show the vitality 
of the classroom life and letlect the development 
of the children. Sometimes, the enthusiasm of 
a few children results in toys being lent to the 
school, i.e. engines for a railway, Ionics for a 
street. 

'fhe following suggestions include permanent 
eipiipuK'nt for all classes. 

The "BrichT Box. Tins is a large box which 
holds building material of all kinds, small and 
large blocks, fiat pieces of ply wood, lengths of 
broom handle and dowelling, various sizes in 
boxes and tins, especially cylindneal oddments 
from the carpenter’s shoj), cable drums, etc. 

Sand. A good siqiply, damp enough to build 
with, m a deep large bin preferably on castors 
so that it can be wheeled out-of-doois. 

Material for Modellini^. Clay is the best, kept 
in an airtight tin and wrapped in a damp 
flannel when not in use The “clay table” is 
covered with American cloth and a ‘Tlay mat” 
(usually made of sacking) is put underneath the 
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table. It can be sliakon out in the playgioiind 
where the bits of dried clay can do no haiin. 
The children use large lumps on wooden boards. 
Sacks of clay in powder form are quick and easy 
to work up with the addition of a little water. 
^Tlasticine" is more expensive, not so good to 
touch or to fashion things with, and soon gtds 
smelly and dirty. If this must be used, tlu' 
children should have big pieces. 

An alternative is paper pulp which is made by 
the children. To make tlie pulp tear news])ap(T- 
into small pieces, soak it well, pom olt the 
surplus water then mix well with a little jjaste or 
size. Ihis material is suitable loi large modiTmg 
and can be painted wlum dry. 

Dough made with flour, plenty of salt, a little 
size or paste and water is an excellent medium 
for "cooking’^ play, or for modelling things for 
shops. It can be painted whcai dry. 

Wood. All oddments of soft wood aiT‘ useful 
for hammering into, lor sawing and lor simple 
construction. They are kept togethei m the 
“wood box." 

The Ragbag. This is impoitant and contains 
dressmakers’ oddments of all kinds Colouied 
cottons are needed, but thickei than sewing 
thread. 

Water in a large bath or a zinc-lined trough 
with bottles, tins, funnels, sieves, lubbei tubing, 
.spoons, etc. 

Discarded Material. A large box containing 
used cartons, spools, pieces of cardboard, 
another box containing newspaper, corrugati'd 
card, transparent paper, tissue ])ap(n, ])a]){‘r of 
all sorts. 

A box with compartments to hold small 
objects tor constiuctional play, e g coiks, leels, 
buttons, shells. 

]\unhng and Drawing Materials. Vivv-yvai- 
olds should use thick black pencils, eg “Black 
Beauty" (Rowney) and thick bright crayons 
which do not smudge, e.g. “Freart" or “Ibnart" 
both small and giant sizes. 

Scribbling Taper. Any oddments will do. 

Shapes to draw round, till m and cut lound, 
e.g. animal shapes in wood or card, thick card or 
wood letters and figures. 

Scrapbooks. For these paste, il lust rated 
magazines and catalogues lor cutting out are 
necessary. 
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Large and Small Deads. Metal-ended thieadeis 
will be ie(]uircMl. 

Taitern-making (lames. Assorttal jigsaws, 
pegboaids, tablets, mosaics. 

Tlavhouse. Fipiipment made from boxes, a 
tea-set, bed, pram, dolls, ('h'aning mateiials, 
bath, b(‘d ainl dolls’ clothes A toy cooking 
stove, if possible. 

Dressnig-up Ihn'. This should contain old 
skills, pi(‘C('sof material loi ( loaks, wedding gar- 
nnaits, old hats, coloiii ed haiidkca ( Inels, fe.ithers, 
belts, handbags, shopping bags, jewellery and 
finery of all soits. 

Books. (Si'c list uiuha 1 he ('hallenge to Jvead 
and n>//c, [). i(So.) 

Skittles Useful lor target .ind tin owing 
games 

Shop Play. A set of si'aks and wiaghts, l)oxes 
of stoiK's and other waste maba ials for wiaghing, 
Ccirdboard money, also tin lids for holding shop 
goods 

Aprons should be jirovided foi jiainting or 
dirty jilay. 

In rooms with space, oddmimts for big con- 
sliiK lions ,ire issjuned, t‘ g. sac'ks, sacking, ajqile 
and orange boxes, lar^e cable drums, old wluads, 
Liths, (dc. 

Tools. Foi use witli most mateiials tools an) 
necessaiy and they must be the bi^st we can g(d 
for childiaai’s use. Scassors must be sliaij:), saws 
must not bend, nei'dles should have big eyes and 
be shaip enough to go through stull. h'or a class 
ol 35 ('hildien, () paiis of scassors, b small well 
balainasl hainmeis, a baioii saws, i pair of 
pheis and a gimhd ai (^ neci'ssary , also modtdling 
tools, e.g flat and pointcal stii'ks, skewers, lumps 
of wood for pounding, ])<istry (ultias, an old 
knife, h'or sand plav childi(ai will need scoops, 
moulds, “jiatters,” etc. 

Joining-iip Materials. It is imjiortant to 
provide dillerent kinds of joining materials, for 
the sticking or ])uttmg-t(;g(dhei piobhan is one 
wlmh hv('-year olds aii‘ constantly trying to 
solv(‘. Isxaiiqilc's include 

Faige-headed nails, I m., 1 in., li m., 2 in., 
tmtacks. 

Pins, paper clips. 

String, wire, ralha. 

Flawing pins, safely pins. 
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Paste, gum and glue. 

Gummed strip, transpatenl stic'ky tape. 

A Selection of Materials Jor the 
Small Group 

In Infant Rooms where cliildien of five, six, 
seven and even eight are taught together, some 
compromise must be made. It is usual to pro- 
vide tables or shelves m a certain part of the 


5. Clay or ‘Tlasticine.” 

6. Pictures to cut out, paste, brushes and 
plain [)a[)er ''books" lor sticking in. 

7. Needles, thread and rags. 

(S. Boxes ot miniature toys, bricks, buttons, 
shells, sticks. 

9. I'ray ol damp sand and sand tools. 

10. Sand out-ot-doors. 

11. Water trough and water toys, 

12. Play house and eciuipment. 



room to hold the materials for the special usr ol 
the fives when the others are busy with hssons. 

The following suggestions have been found 
useful -- 

1. Writing, drawing and scribbling materials, 
e.g. a large blackboard, dialks, t'layons, pencils, 
plain paper, tracing jiaper, (.ul-outs. 

2. Animal insets, ternplali’s, card ligures and 
letters. 

3. Jigsaws, ])egboards, mosaics, colouied 
tablets, beads. 

4. Picture-matching games, including pic- 
ture lotto and picture dominoes. 


13. Oddments ior sidting u]) shop, and card- 
board nioiu'y. 

The Outdoor Classroom 

The playground should be used as much as 
possible and, if piopeily equipped, can provide 
a large extra classroom in good weather. All 
sorts of jiossibilities present themselves to the 
imaginative teacher. Discarded builders’ bricks, 
motor tyres, stout boxics, planks, a ladder, a 
small wlieelbaiiow, tiucks made out of boxes 
and old wheels are all excellent. Ideally there 
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should be sand and water for use out-of-doors 
as well as somewhere to climb. Expensive 
apparatus is not necessary; a climbing frame 
can be made locally, and boxes can be arranged 
for jumping on and off. The five-year-olds 
should have their own garden; if this is not 
possible they can grow flowers in boxes and 
tubs outside the classroom windows. Some 
schools have playhouses out-of-doors, t hey may 
be made of straw bales, or of old timber given 


If we were given an entirely empty room and 
this material, how would we arrange it to the 
best advantage^ We should want to make the 
room as attractive as possible while remembering 
that the children’s convenience is all important. 
We avoid keeping materials tucked away in the 
big cupbuaid, because anything not seen is for- 
gotten and so not used. Display is most im- 
portant-. Here arc' a few suggestions for grouping 
and display. 




Fig. 7 

The Paintiiif!, Group 


by interested parents. Some are converted air- 
raid shelters. 

Note. Equipment for games, e.g. balls and 
ropes are dealt with m Vol. V. 

Arranging the Classroom 

Materials must be arranged in an orderly 
fashion. Although everything is accessible and 
can be moved by the children and nothing is 
fixed, the equipment is grouped and everything 
has its place to which it is retuined after use. 
This is important because it enables the children 
to live more creatively by making better use of 
everything. It also helps them to feel settled 
and at home when they lind things in familiar 
places. The encouragement of order and good 
habits should result in an economy of the 
teacher’s time and effort. 


The Quiet Corner 

It is good organization to keep part of the 
room for the less noisy occupations. Here we 
hnd the bookshelves, the picture panels, the 
writing table and the shelf of quiet games, i.e. 
pattern-making games, and jigsaws. The 
picture panels are meiely ])arts of the wall 
where pictuies are displayed, at tlu‘ children’s 
height. If the classroom walls will not take pins, 
panels of beaver or asbestos board aie hung up 
to take the pictuies. The writing table should 
compel attention by its attractive display of 
boxes of odd paper, tracing paper, a jar of 
coloured pencils, trays of crayons, boxes of cut- 
outs, outline drawings for tracing, and wooden 
letters and figures. Tlie (phet-games shelf should 
not be overcrowded. The children can easily 
see what there is to take, and they have no 
difficulty in putting things back in their places. 
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A group of tables or desks is arranged con- 
veniently near so that those who want to be 
quiet are not interrupted. 


The Painting Group 

Several easels with jiapet arranged on both 
sides are probably in use. On a low trolk'y, 
table or low shelf, the materials are grouped and 
look especially colouriul. Trays liold the jais 


The Ragbag and Sewing Materials 

1 hese should b(‘ displayed on tlu‘ wall iieai 
the playhouse; many little girls like to sit and 
sew as they play at honsekeeping. An attiactive 
pincushion holds niaalles and pins and a special 
pair of shaij) stissois, kt'pt loi stnll, is not lor- 
gotteii. 

If there is a shop, it is a good idea to keej) it 
iKTir the ])layhous(' bia'anst^ tiu' elnldien con- 
stantly wisli to buy goods foi use in the house. 



of bright piowdcr colour, (‘xtiM bruslH's are in a 
clean jar, (hairs up), and mops for cleaning up 
accidents are hanging on liooks by the childriai’s 
painting overalls. y\ wall book containing 
hnished paintings hangs nc'arby. 

The Making" Table or Shelf 

This is th(' children’s name for tlie collection 
of boxes and oddmcmts, tools and jommg-up 
materials which are near to the bench and not 
far from the “clay” table. Scissors hang on 
liooks, hammers between a couple of nails, saws 
and other tools are slipped in a rack. Hanks of 
string and colonrcsl rahia hang on nails, and 
tw'ists of wire and other joining materials are 
found in small boxes on th(‘ slii'lf. Small bottles 
containing paste and gum are included, and the 
“paper” and “card” boxes are not far away. 
This grouping keej)s the childien moi(‘ m one 
place, makes for a steadier atmosphere, and 
encourages longer concentration. Idve-ycar-olds 
are easily diverted from their purposes by the 
attraction of watching someone else’s activity 
as they go to get what they need from the other 
side of the room. 


The Shop Corner 

l''iv<'-y(‘ar-ol(]s do not need an elalmrate shop. 
If weiglnng and ineasunng mateiials are kej)! 
togetlier, and a bo.\ ol canllroard money witli a 
collcclion ol emi)ty paekels, tms, |)a])ei l)ags and 
a lew sliop])mg baskets are pioilueed, (lie eliild- 
K'U will ariange their own shops and use what 
tliey need. It is an ('eonomy of .space to use the 
wall for liangmg up measming materials and, il 
eoioured bis'ids ami rc'els are usial, the eolha'tiou 
makes another inviting and attractive display 
against what may be a drab background. Inill 
details of weighing equipment will be found in 
Vol. II 

The Discovery Shelves 

Idicsc include the Natnie 1kd)le and .i sjiaie 
suilace wheie lli(‘ ( hildren tan ])lact‘ and 
assemble those' curious objects which they Imd 
and like to bring to scliool. Hood use can be 
made of such “linds” if boxes and lids are 
])iovid('d so that the things ('an be cart'lully 
displayed and sorted (Jut. Enthusiasms glow 
(juickly. One child brings a curious stone for 
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the discovery shelf ; the next day several others 
bring their contributions. The stones are com- 
pared and arranged according to shape, texture, 
or colour. Perhaps a nature walk can be 
organized to searcli for dilterent kinds of stones 
or to look for the sort of rocks which can be 
found in ceitain places, e.g. in a shallow brook. 
If expeditions arc impossible, discussions about 
the “finds’’ and a hint of where others can be 


pollen for himself. If possible, it should be 
placed so that the children constantly pass close 
to it during the course of the day. 

The mam purpose of the table is to display 
the chief (diaracteristics of each season as it 
comes and goes. The children are encouraged 
to bring what they ('an and to keep everything 
bright and clean. They wash the jars, water the 
S(‘eds and plants, feed the fish, clear away dead 



found, will send the children hunting after school 
hours. So the “discoveiy shelf’’ becomes, for a 
time, a collection of rocks and stones, sorted and 
perhaps labelled, e.g. “'Miiry found this in her 
garden” or “These are sharp stones,” or “smooth 
stones.” Such discovery and discussion is 
highly valuable for it leads outward to more and 
more investigation into the real world , to other 
problems and to indepi'udent thinking and 
observation. Stones will peihaps be displaced 
because the children bring h'athers to school, or 
the springs of an old clock, or small torch 
batteries. We welcome every contribution, lind 
somewhere lor its display and take plenty of 
time for talking about it. 

The Nature 'fable is also most valuable and 
is usually arranged in conjunction with the 
Discovery Table. It should be a low suiface so 
that the smallest child can see light into the 
centre of a flower displayed on it and touch the 


material and geneially take a pride in this 
display of living things and in making it at 
least one beautiful spot m the room. Prom the 
beginning, they should be introduced to a way 
of broad classification because this helps their 
observations and deductions. For instance, 
twigs of one kind are arianged together, col- 
lections of seeds are soiled into various tin lids 
according to si/.i‘ oi chaiacttaastics ol tlie outer 
skin, and triiits of each kind are put into 
sepal ate containers. The dilterent kinds of 
flowers are classilied, but some jars are specially 
arranged tor beauty oi to make a colourful posy. 

We have to remember that there are ceitain 
asjiects of natuial life which attract young 
children more than others, e.g. things which 
move, tadpoles, sticklebacks ; flowers and plants 
which are highly c'oloured, prickly, hairy or have 
a decided scent , anything which has a “funny” 
name like “snapdragon” or “old man’s beard.” 
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The following are a few suggestions for the sort 
of display whicli might be found on a nature 
table during each season. 

spring, ‘ 'Lamb’s tails,” "pussy willows,” 
horse-chestnut buds, young beech leaves, grow- 
ing bulbs, flowering moss, sprigs of mint and 
sage, gorse, snowdrops, cowslips, celandine, 
saucers holding aubretia. 

Summer. Stonecrops, parsley, ferns, snap- 
dragons, bluebells, rushes, thyme, “oldman,” 
wild roses, branches of developing fruit, garden 
and wild flowers. 

Autumn. Leaves that are turning colour, 
baskets of fallen leaves, biacken, fruiting mosses, 
fruits of all kinds, fungi, wild and garden 
flowers. 

Winter. Christmas tree, holly and mistletoe, 
snowbcrry, cape gooseberry, winter buds, house- 
leeks, sliced brussels sprouts, lichens on wood 
and stones. 

Seed growing is possible all the year loiiiul, 
but children like quick results. Moisture, 
warmth, and light are necessaiy. The (|uickest 
to germinate are mustard and cress, peas, beans, 
com, grass and turnip. 

Indoor Gardens 

Indoor gardens on a minituie scale are 
valuable m town schools. A zinc-lined box with 
holes for diainage, small earthenware dishes and 
tin dislies can be used. The children usually 
bring small quantities of soil and make tlie 
gardens themselves. Variations includ(‘ - 

T. A flat garden broken up by “hills” (stones). 

2. A lawn and a border. 

3. A herb garden. 

4. A "water” garden. Tlie soil must b(‘ very 
damp indeed and the receptacle well drained. 
Mosses, forget-me-nots and tiny ferns may In* 
grown. 

Aquaria 

This is well woith while b(‘cause the move- 
ment and changes seen m water, as well as the 
behaviour of creatures which live in water, are 
very attractive to young children. If a proper 
tank is not available, glass, enamel, or earthen- 
ware dishes can be used. Theie must b(‘ water 
plants as well as creatures in the tank , the 
plants are necessary to keep the creatures alive 


and healthy. It is necessary also to have stones 
at tlie base under which tlie inhabitants can 
liide, and a layer of sand and soil so that the 
plants can take root. The? aejuana is set up with 
tlie help of the children several days before the 
creatures aie introduced. All cieatuies do not 
hv(‘ well together, many aie (\irnivorous and 
others cannibalistic. Th(‘ iollowing are safi* with 
each other — 

1. Tadpoles and snails. 

2. Snails, stickleb.icks, caddis, newts. 

3. Silver beetles, snails, sticklebacks. 

Water snails aie important in every aquaria 
because they act as scavengeis. 

Food for These C'reatures 

1. Tadpoles delicate ])lants and tin\' bits of 
raw meat. 

2. StickULacks blood woims or shnals of 
law meat 

3. ('addis. these leial on tlie wati'i plants. 

4. Snails: live on dead and living vegidable 
matter. 

5. JLadles and newts meat, worms and 
tadpoles. 

Calendars and Weather Charts 

Th(‘ wei'kly calendar and weathca* lec'ord hangs 
by th(^ Natui(‘ Table as well as pictmes whii'h 
illustrate the season, and luvirby them should 
be a special small sliell loi pictuu' books ol 
flowers, birds and lish or any subjec't in which 
th(‘ (diildren are interesti'd. Theie are vaiious 
ways of HToi'ding tlie weathes (sia‘ logs. 10 and 
ii). Making records bi‘coini‘s a daily ritual, 
but it should not (md there. The liV(‘-y('ar-olds 
add up th(‘ir weekly total ol sunny and rainy 
days and keej) the caU'nd(‘rs to coinpaie the 
four totals at the (*nd of tlie month. '1 he 
numbeis of the days aie crossed oil tlie calendar 
daily. 

So, through our planiK'd e(iuipment we oiler 
the childien many wider and moie mtinesting 
experiences than they usually And at home. In 
addition we provide' a wealth of exjieiieiice 
through stoiies, music and games. Before con- 
sidering these experiences m detail, we will 
discuss h(jw the day is organized so that the 
needs of the children aie satislied and a balanced 
healthy regime is ensured. 
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The Pattern of Life in the Five- 
year-olds' Classroom 

In good homes, the children live a simple 
regular life. Meal tinuss, rest, getting uj) and 
going to bed, times iov play, all occur fairly 
regularly and the children know roughly what 


is partly becausi". five-year-olds need more 
routine at school than they rlid at home. They 
feel more grown up , they want to confoi m more 
to adult demands because of their new responsi- 
bilities and maturity. So we ask more from 
them but not all at once, regardless of the needs 
and individuality of each one. Secondly, 



Ti^iursday Friday 


wet 


dry sunny and windy and wet 

dry dry 



IW'nlhcr ( alciuia) for a II cck 


J<1<, II {Icjt) 

Adjustable ( hart for Daily 
W eather Retard 


to expect as each day and night comes round. 
They live within a loosely woven jiattein of 
times when they au' lice to pursue their own 
pin poses, and liiiK's when they have to do what 
adults have planned tor them. In their period 
of play, they weave anothei pattern foi them- 
selves. It is one of alternating eliort and 
relaxation. They turn to other activities when 
they are tiKal or boreal. 

Life m school also creates a pattern but it is 
more closely wovcai than the one at home. This 


mimlKM's of (Inldri'ii togidluT' m unsuitable 
buildings with many makeshilts, make it 
necessary to impose more limitations on move- 
ment and freely chosen ac'tivituw tlian is really 
necessary loi successlul develojanent. Thirdly, 
the teacher ol the live-year-olds is responsible 
for the gradual growth of “togetherness’' or 
becoming “members one of another," which 
makes foi fi intful community life and economical 
learning as the childieu pass to the other classes. 

And, in a negative sense, a pattern of school 
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life is a safeguard against confusion. Five-year- 
olds cannot make use of too much freedom. 
Pattern, therefore, is a limiting factor and tins is 
good for them. These limitations which we 
impose, e.g. the planned day, law and order, 
good arrangement of equipment, aie among 
forms of extcTiial discipline which unconsciously 
influence behaviour for the better. 

But though there is pattern, theie is no 
rigidity and, above all, there is no insistence on 
‘‘everyone doing the same thing at the one 
time.’' In fact, when children hist come to 
school, there should be the widest possible' 
measure of flexibility. We necal not insist on 
exact time of arrival in the case of a child who 
finds it hard to face the nc'w silmitions. 'Hn'ie 
is no reason why everyone should join 111 when 
the teacher calls them round her to hstc'ii to <i 
story. Newcomers especially will often prelei to 
stand and stare and to gradually creej) towaids 
the group as they hear sometlniig inteiesting. 
Sometimes, children will want to finish what 
they are doing instead of joining tlie others in 
the hall for dancing. The only sensible thing is 
to say, “Come as soon as you are ready, then.” 
It is cpiite usual to find several children playing 
quietly in the live-year-old class while their 
teacher is engaged with the rest of the group. 
This doers not mc'an that wc' do not (‘iicourage 
them to conform by asking, “Are you c'oining to 
hear the story or by suggesting, "You can sit 
close to me if you want to.” By far the* bi'st way 
IS to make “together” activities so absorbing 
that children prefer to co-o])erat(‘. l'(*w cinldien 
can resist stories, well chosen and well told, and 
fewer still do not want to join in the singing of 
gay nursery rhymes, led by a happy teacher. 
There is, howevei, a rule that is worth making 
with the children, i.e. that if anyone does not 
join in, he may only play quietly. 

Most children soon settk' down into the 
orderly society of a classroom if the routine and 
order aiai not unreasonable, d'he sort of daily 
programme chosen depends largely on the 
imagination and personality of the teacher. '1 he 
safer and more sure of herself she is, the less need 
she will have of a sharply defined time for every 
separate* activity. Otheis can only give the 
children that feeling that all is well, if they have 
the support of a fairly set time table. Human 


relations, being so alFimpoitant, it is unwise to 
insist on any definite pattenai. Of course* the 
layout of the school buileling also ailects the 
order of the day. Where children cannot get 
into the opeai air easily, the jiatte'in h.is to 
become slightly more definite', e.g ])la\^ indoois 
anel e)ut (two sejiarate peiiods) instead ol “in- 
and-out play” (one long pc'iiod). 

'riic' needs which must be satisfied through 
routine' <ire' - 

1. Fong regular pe'riods ol play with inate'iials 
jirovided in which the e^lnldien can master their 
own problems m their own way, and with the 
minimum of intei lore'iice' fioin the* te'aclu'i. 

2. Feisuie foi the* accomjilishment ol what- 
c'ver IS ])Lmned without c'Lisli or liaste. 

3. A daily time' for those 1 iluals and lepe'iitions 
which live-yevir-olds set so much stoie by. 

4. A gradual encouiageme'nt of the' IceTiig of 
“togetherness” during (lass and groiij) activi- 

tU's. 

Suggestions for the Daily Pattern 

A faiejsia.v Wom^n PaiiI'.kn 

Until 10 15 a 111. "In-and-out" Utav The 
children jilay indoors or wander out into the 
playground. If they wish, they m.iy take 
with them certain toys like* jirains, outdoor 
ajipaiatiis or the selection ol oddme'iits pio- 
vide'd. In good weathei, many teaclu'is aiiange 
lor building, woodwork, sand and water play 
out of doors. If there is a garde'ii, some* ( hildre'ii 
('hoose to work in it. In tlu' sunniK'i , th('y may 
take out pictuie books 01 “sewing.” 

Until Ti a. 111. A warning is givi'ii in good time 
that the room must be* cle'are'd anel eve'ry thing 
put back into its j^ilace*. The* childie'n then 
aiiange the chairs and mats foi the morning 
hymn anel prayer. 'Fins is iollowed by an 
infoimal talk be'tween children and teaclu'r in 
which they tell her any news and, jierhaps, show 
the things which th(‘y have mack' or done during 
their “e'hoosing time." 1'he calendar and 
weather record re(.eives attention. If a “Daily 
Newspaper” is kept (see j). i(Si) the teacher 
writes the day’s news m it while; thc'y look on. 
They then drink their milk, sitting togethei in 
groups of the'ir own choice, and wander out to 
play. 
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Some schools do not plan the usual play- 
ground time for five-year-olds because they are 
free to play in the open air for a good proportion 
of the day. 

Until Noon. After jdaytime (about 11.15 a.m.) 
the children gather round their teacher for 
stories, a few minutes’ speech play, some nursery 
rhymes and a sing-song. Alternatively, there is 
music followed, or preceded, by stories. At this 
time the teacher discusses with them any detail 
of behaviour, any fresh rule tliat has to be made 
or perhaps, “finds” on the discoveiy table have 
to be looked at, or something may need attention 
on the nature table. During the second half of 
the y(‘ar, this is the time for a few reading games, 
such as finding words on the wall story. 

From Noon to 1.30. Washing Ixdore dinnei, 
dinner, rest. 

From 1.30 to 3.30 p.m. The afternoon begins 
with “in-and-out play” and this lasts to ordinary 
playtime, if one is allow(‘d, and is tluai lollowed 
by “togetluT” a('tivities, i e. stories and rhymes, 
counting and spi'ech play, music and singing. 
The teacher is free to select any or all of these, 
just as she feels is ru'cessary lor her ( hildren at 
that time. 

Of course, these times ate approximate. Play 
may continue into ‘Together” times it the 
children are engrossed, but it can be shortened 
on days when tht'y aie n'slless and need nior(‘ 
definite guidance. Scripture stones are in- 
cluded in the period before' dinner or at the end 
of the afternoon. Physical Education is included 
as part of tlu‘ “in-.ind-oiit jilay” il there is 
apparatus or eqinjiment for big movement. If 
not, the teacher uses the special time allotted to 
her for P.E. Ideally this would be at 10 a.m. 01 
just befoie dinner time. Music includes singing 
games, dancing, singing, all lorms of musical 
activities m one peiiod. Hut singing, like stones, 
can occur at any time. Children often burst into 
song as they play. The teacher also uses story 
and song as a way of getting attention and 
collecting everyone togetlnu*. Soniet lines, a 
discussion leads naturally to a shoit story ol 
explanation, or someone says “I know a song 
about it.” Then eveiyone joins in. In fact, so 
long as this slight scailolding supports and forms 
the day and gives the childien confidence, 
variations of many kinds can be made. 


We have to remember that although routine 
is planned for the benefit of the children, they 
must not become its slaves, nor must teachers 
feel that programmes cannot be upset. Ihe 
patterns can be broken without scruple on some 
occasions so that the children get used to 
adapting themselves to change and disarrange- 
nu'iit. 

I'he more stable the life in school, and the 
greater confidence the children have in their 
teacher, the more easily they accept, and indeed 
welcome, the occasional change. Rest can be 
missed and a sandwich lunch taken away from 
school when an expedition is made. Stories may 
have to b(' missc'd if tlu're is something urgent 
to attend to 111 th(‘ gaiden or on the nature 
table. 

Examplj- of a Moke Closely Patterned 
Day 

Until 10 a.m. Indoor play. 

Until 10.45 Hymn and prayc'i*, lU'ws, 

stoiy and milk. 

Until II a.m. Traditional playtime. 

Until 11.35 Discussion, rhymes, reading 
games or “newsheet.” 

Until Noon. Play out of doors (or Physical 
Education). 

Noon to 1 30 p.m. Washing, diniKo, test and 
play. 

Until 2.30 p.m. Play indoors. 

Until 2.45 p.m. Traditional pl.iytune. 

Until 3,5 p m. Music. 

Until 3.30 p m. Story and rhymes, discussions 
and singing, ('alendar and Weather ('hart. 

Wider Interests: Stories and Verse 

Many children hear their lust stories wh(‘n 
they g(‘t to school. Whether listening to them 
results m wider mteiests and greater under- 
standing of the woild, entiiely depends on the 
teacher’s choice of stones and her way of telling 
them. (Tiildren gain little from those which are 
full of strange events and far removed fiom then 
expel lence. They may appeal to listen con- 
tentedly to their teacher’s flow of language, but 
they aie probably daydreaming, catching a 
phrase here and there, and weaving them into 
then own imaginings. 
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Most children grow to love listening to stories 
because they have an insatiable curiosity about 
anything familiar or partly familiar. All detail, 
providing it is not entirely strange, fascinates 
them, and they have the normal human appetite 
for drama which they can understand. The 
stories we tell bring them valuable expenence, 
not first-hand experience like watching tadpoles 
on the nature table or building towns and aero- 
dromes, but imaginary experience. As adults 
live themselves into an inteiestmg novel, live- 
year-olds live the story happenings and become, 
for a time, the story chaiactcTs. This nouiishes 
their mental life, enriching their background 
with fresh images and new ideas. At the same 
time, a well chosen story lu^ljis them to ht 
together isolated experiences of their own, shows 
them where they lit into the scheme ol adult 
life, and enables them to understand how t\uy 
and the grown-up world are connected So the 
story children need to be rather hk(‘ uMl-hfe 
children and the events need to follow one 
another in quu'k succession. Animals who act 
and talk like children are most acceptable. Tt is 
easy for childnai to identify themselves with 
creatures and to leel sympathy for them. Yet 
they are a little dilfen'iit, and catastiophes 
which overtake them are acce])ted more (‘asily 
and ai'e less dislnrbmg than il they desccaided 
on children just like themselvc's. 

A piglet, for mstancT', can be gobbled up by a 
wolf. But child-('almg witches are unthinkable 
and frightening. At hv(*, children need very 
miK'h (o get the woild inside tlKanselvf's el(‘ai 
and orderly. I'hey are struggling to undei stand 
heelings and imaginings. Storic^s ('an be a veiy 
great helj) to them, 01 they can be disturbing. 
When they hear how the story child felt lonely 
and lost, they recognize the feeling as one ot 
their own. “'fliat’s just how 1 leel when . . ." 
they think. It is a lelief and comfort to Hkmu 
to know that otlier people feel as they do 
Frigh timed and naughty feelings seem to hr 
shared by the other children who are listening, 
even the teacher knows all about them. No one 
seems outraged or alarmed or shocked, Viom 
this lealization comes greater stability as well 
as a wider understanding of others. 

This is not possible if our stories are too 
strange. One of tlu' best examples of a suitable 


story for five-year-olds is “Peter Rabbit “ by 
Beatrix Potter. The lange of exptuience does 
not go beyond family life and Peter’s unlor- 
tunate advi'iiture in Mr. Mcgiegor's gaiden. 
rile excitemcTits are woven into the scalfolding 
of ordinary things and familiar situations. Yt*t 
theie aie new settings, e g. the home m the wood. 
And with the familiar teehiigs there is a touch 
of breathless suspense, of relief, ot delicious 
comfoit and safety aftcT excitement. Some 
Bible stones are also veiy suitable, e g the stoiy 
ol Baby Moses. We should ki'ep 111 mind - 

1. Fveiy story must include a familial 
element which immediately comjiels the atten- 
tion of the children, d'he more immature and 
th(‘ narrower then home life, the greater the 
lUT'd lor well known and easily lecogmzed 
details. 

2. The stiang(‘ elements should consist of 
familiar things and j)eo]di\ c* g. amm.ils, loco- 
motivi's, paieiits, toys, children’s clotlus, m iu‘w 
settings. 

3. Providial the lamili.ii c'lenumts are jiresent, 
there can Ix' strange and unfamihai situations, 
eg dilliaent gioujimg ol events m the animal, 
or the child's woild. 

TIkty' are stoiy loims which appeal espi'cially 
to each stag(‘ of growing uj). Idve-year-olds who 
have not listened to stones at hoini' are I'onttmt 
foi sonu* time with the story wlia li is little moie 
than a senes ol happcTimgs, (' g an account ol a 
(lav’s (wents in an oidinaiy child’s life, or tlu‘ 
story of a birthday, or a spca'ial exjiedition. 
Teachers can mak(‘ thi‘s(^ uj) foi tlumisi'lvi's, 
ratlu'r on the iiattein of tliose which the children 
tell. They also like storucs wath K'ptdition , they 
anticipate the lamihar ndraiiis with pl(‘asuie 
and often join 111. Ivxaniph^s mchi(l(‘ “ riu‘ 
'rhi(‘i‘ Bears” and ” 1 he (Gingerbread Boy” 
(Pitman). WTen tliey are more matin e, they 
like stoiies with a more (h'fimte shape, i.e. a 
b(‘ginning, middle' and end, with steady jirogress 
towsiids a climax and a satisfactory conclusion. 
Again “PiUei Rabbit" is the jieiiect exam[)le 
which any teaclier can imitate, m lua original 
stones. It IS possibles to use a host of eveiyday 
hapjTienings. Tales of cats and dogs at lioiiu*, 
stietU mcid(Tits, shoj)ping ev(*nts, sui]:)nses 
bi ought by the postman, holiday excitements - 
all and many more (weryday occurrences make 
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satisfactory plots for children who are so deeply 
interested in tire world round them. Ot course*, 
we must embody plenty of detail of the kind 
likely to appeal to them, e.g. colour, size, shape 
and smell. And we must tell our stories with a 
sense of the dramatic. For instance, the 
children respond (juickly to the* noises whicli 
animals, or machinery, or natural jiheiKunena 
make. “Meow, meow,” said th(‘ cat, “Zoom, 
zoom,“ went the aeroplane', “Whoo-ooo-oooo,” 
went the wind. 

Every teacher of tive-yeai -olds needs to be a 
skilled story tellei. But this is not diflicult as 
the children soon develop great aj)])etites for 
anything in the form of a story and, unless we 
are utterly boring, or ('hoose' badly, they give' 
willing attention. The first essential is to know 
the? story well, and be in sym|)athy with the 
listeners. Ihe second is to c'nte'r the diamatie' 
situation, k't eveiything happen m tlu* right 
order and to keep to the' point. The s('(]uence of 
events should not be interrupted hy such 
asides as, “Wasn’t he a good dog^“ 

Each well chosen and w('ll told story gives the 
childieii pleasure in word patterns .iiid language 
foirns which is the bc'ginnmg of a taste foi 
literature. Of course, they take great pieasuie 
in th(' content, and enjoy the Urhug of lelaxa- 
tion or ex('itement which colours every stoiy 
time. The jdeasure in listening to the words 
used and the shajK' of the whole, however, j)io- 
vides oiH' of the c'ailic'st impressions of aesthetic 
appreciation. In eliect, story time is ecjuivalent 
to the older children’s hteratuie lesson. 

dhere are some stories usually associated with 
live-year-olds which are better left for a year or 
two. One of these' is “Red Riding Hood,” 
another is “Hansel and (irete’l,” and a thiid, 
“RumpelstiKskm.” W’hile cliildren are still 
sorting out what is real from what is jiretend, it 
is dangerous to muddh' them with stories in 
which grannies are eaten by wolves, jiarents who 
deliberately lose their childien, mothers who 
give away their babies, and so on. It is also 
harmful to tell them such stories as “Pearls and 
Toads” in which retribution out of all pioportion 
for naughtiness and unkmdncss is meted out. 
Ideas of right and wrong, good and bail, justice 
and retaliation are still vague and but dimly 
perceived. While they are groping to under- 


stand themselves and their relationship to the 
world and people’s relationships with each other, 
it IS more helpful to keep this sort of story until 
they are more suie of what is, and what is not, 
possible. Then they will feel free to delight in 
plenty of sti'aight magic and absorbing fantasy. 

Suggestions for Suitable Stories 

Animal Slones, by Beatrix Potter. 

Stones to Tell in the Nursery School, L. Me. 
(i'ea, Oxford University Press. 

/’// Tell you a Story, K. Bartlett, Blackie. 

The Three Bears. 

Ilenny Penny. 

(Angerhreacl Boy, Pitman. 

Three Inttle Pigs, Pitman. 

Out of Door Stories, Margaret Kent, Pitman. 

/ he Little I rain, etc, etc , by Lois Lenski, 
Oxford Lhnversity Press. 

Milly Molly Mandy Stones, Howard, llarrap. 

T'lrst Stones, Barnes, Arnold. 

Stories m Vol, 2. of Tiir: Pkactk al iNrANT 
TlCACIIl’ R. 

Scripture Stones include — 

1. All stories ot tlu' babyliood and boyhood 
of Jesus and of Ills life with Mary and Josc'ph. 

2. All stories which jiortray Jesus as a kind, 
heli)lul and comtorting adult, and a IT lend to 
Onldia'ii 

3. Storu's of Old Testament children, e.g. 
Samuel, Moses, Joseph, David. 

4. Stories of tlie Saints, eg. St. Francis and 
the Ihrds, St. hdizabeth of Hungary, etc. 

5. Most ot the Paiabh's told for tlu'ir simpli- 
city and human interest. 

Children cannot undci stand their inner mean- 
ing and no <ittemjT at exjrlanation is necessary. 

Verse for Five-year-olds 

Rhym(*s and verses are stories to young 
children until tluyy have enough experience to 
associate the strong rliythm, the rhymes and the 
hit of verse. They love rhymes from the time 
their mothers ])layed pat-a-cake with them. But 
numbers of children come fiom homes where they 
do not hear the usual nursery verses Besides, 
nursery-rhyme days continue long after early 
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childhood and many teachers dispense witli tliem 
far too soon. Every teacher of ilvr-year-olds 
needs a good collection of nuisery rhymes of all 
kinds and an interest in and love for them. Slie 
will sing them, say them, and use them for 
dances and games, and the childien will acquire 
a wide repertoue and delight in their simple' 
cadences, their rhymes and the diamatic little 
stories they tell. We should make use of many 
more of the less-known rhymes as well as the 
number rhymes, the counting-out gami's, iiddUs 
and nonsense verses. Like stones, they arc' 
children's literature. Many of them aie real 
poems and they an^ all charming. Although the 
children enjoy them for their fascinating sound, 
they also delight in tlu' stones they trW, i* g tlu' 
mouse that ran u]) the clock, tlu' cat that went 
to see the Queen, and Wee Willie Winkie. They 
deal with many of the children's own inti'K^sts, 
e g, animals, birds, food, games, and tlu'y weave' 
their allui ing ihymes round such famihai themes 
as dost shoes, climbing up and hilling down, a 
smack for getting a frock dirty, ddieie aie lunny 
ihymes about the man m the moon and an old 
woman who went up in a blanke't (o swc'cp iij) 
the sky dhen there' are chaiming little pictures 
of silvi'r nutmegs and golden peais on a littU* nut 
tree, and a ship with sails of satin and masts that 
are made of gold. 

So there is every reason why we should make' 
nursery rhymes live foi the childien. We can 
introduce; thc’in at any time and in the stoiy 
period we can hear fie'sh ones and enjoy old 
ones. There is no need to "learn’' any of them , 
they just know them because we re]}eat them 
often and with such e'njoyment. Sometimes, a 
rhyme lends itself to action, but usually the fun 
is m singing, saying and listening. It is a jiity 1 o 
force action or to expect the children to drama- 
tize them ill a iormal fashion. It is doubtlul 
whether children so young should be expecti'd 
to act out stories and verses as lessons. The 
b('st action is spontaneous. 11 tlu'y are listc'umg 
to, or saying, ‘‘Tour and twenty tailois," tlu'y 
will jump uj) voluntarily as they reach the last 
line, "Run, tailors, run." This may lea<l toother 
spontaneous "playing" as the rhymes an' 
spoken, and someone will want to be Whllu' 
Winkle, running round the room as the otheis 
say the rhyme up to the last line and then calling 


05 

out, "Ale the children in their bed, it’s past eight 
o’clock." 

W'e shall discuss "siiet'ch iluines" lati'i 
(p. 179). 

( Ollccfioiis of Nursoyy Rhymes 

I\very})uui Rook of \ scry Ix/iymrs^ Di'iit 

II c Rloy (i)td (iyoK\ a s('iu's b\ Maisu' ('ol)b\'. 
Pitman. 

('ollatcd Rooms, Si'ries I, lor Inlants, Mi'lhiu'n. 

1 School Mother (lOi)se, Ink Is. R. lioyce, 
Macmillan. 

\i(}fiber JRiymes and Ringer Riays, IT R. 
Poyce and Kathlei'ii Paitlett, Pitman. 

kniLter Rlays for \hirsery Schools, IT 1 . 
Roslion, Pitman. 

M usical A ctivilies 

hAcii in babyhood (Inldien lesjiond to tune 
and rhythm It is pait of the t('a('h{'i 's woi k to 
nouiish this mti'iest ol tiu' ('hildien duiing their 
Inst school \’eai. This dot's not mean that tlu'y 
must have music "It'ssons," Miisu', for little 
( hildreii is a matti'i oJ listi'imig lo music, singing 
or dancing to the niiisR Tht'y listen wlu'n we 
sing to them 01 play a gi.imophont' K'CokI and 
will'll we ask tlit'in to do so bt'fou' dancing, 
rills "listening ear" as it h.is bt't'ii calk'd is veiy 
impoitant, and should lx* (‘iilhvatt'd m ways 
whuh .q)])eal to small childien Dining any 
jx'iiod will'll tIu'V art' t olk't tt'd ttigt'thei, tin* 
tear her may fakt* a dinin, .i tuiu'lnl bell, a 
dnkamo 01 triangle and sav "listen She jilays 
tunes and ihythms, rt'pt'atmg om* st'veral timt's, 
hight'r or lower, 01 loudt'i and soltc'i, Ix'toit' she 
asks tlit'm to clap, 01 tap, it 01 to sing it. Somt'- 
tiiiK's the (dnldit'D take' a tmn and out' ])l<iys lor 
till' others Pt'rh.i])s it is <1 g.iini' "hsti'ii and 
giK'ss" m which till' k'adei plays tin* ihythm of 
a familiar nurseiy rhyme and the others guc'ss 
which one it is. 

Singing weaves m and out of each day, con- 
tiibntmg to the gi'iieral ii'cling ol well being and 
stimulating an eagei lesjxjuse from the majoiity. 
lEit it should also I'xtend tlu'ii ('xpi'iii'iici' of 
music. In till'll ('xti'iisivi* ri'jX'rtone of spoki'ii 
nuisi'iy rhymi's, thi' (diildien will havi* learned 
a laige mimbei whu h aic* si't to snnjjik' tuiii's. 
"lasten," wc say to them, "lu'ie is a new one." 
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Then, “Listen again!“ followed by, “Now you 
join in.“ There is no need for more teaching 
than this, provided the nursery rhyme settings 
are simple enough. There are nursery songs of 
other countries which can be included, but those 
which need elaborate settings should be kei)t till 
much later. We find that children often break 
into song as they play together. A few will sing 
around the teacher as the rest clear up after 
“choosing time." Sometimes a child sings alone 
to the others because she wants to. Although 
there are no formal singing lessons, no day 
passes without singing. 

Schools enjoy dilferent amenities and these 
the teachers should make full use of. Where 
th(‘re is a wireless set, the childicui may enjoy 
the music and movement programmes, but no 
child should be forced to join in or to take part. 
Encouragement is, of course, legitimate, and it 
is generally found that when children are used 
to school, they are not able to resist the com- 
pelling tunes for long unless they aie unwell or 
tired. “Sitting out" and listening can be as 
valuable as movement on occasions. In some 
classrooms a “music shelf” or table is used. 

There are a variety of instruments on which 
children make jileasant tunes and rhythms in 
addition to making cxpeiiments and discoveiies. 
Not all children use them, only those who are 
interested. They will spend long jienods, 
picking out tunes 01 beating out rhythms on the 
dulcimo. Sometimes they will experiment with 
a bell, tapping it here and then there, listening 
to the dilference m tone or to its length. The 
degree of experiment and discovery depends 
largely on their enjoyment of other musical 
activities introduced by their teacher. It is 
through listening, dancing and singing with her, 
that their mteiest is (jinckened and broadened. 
If the “music table" is impiossible, we can 
perhapis have what is beloved by all childnm of 
every generation, one musical box. 

Besides “making music" as they call this 
expel iment, they “dance” with relaxed, free 
movement as they are encouraged to do during 
the broadcast lessons. There is no place for any 
formal movement to music in the five-year-olds' 
class, riiey listen, and danc(i what they hear, 
or they listen, and dance anything the “music 
says to them." Unconsciously they fall into the 


mood and ihythm of uncomplicated but good 
music. Very often, they pretend to music, after 
listening to a descriptive tune which suggests, 
e.g. cowboys and Indians, trains or aeroplanes. 
In this connection, we have to remember that 
the music and not our words should tell the 
story. “Listen to the music," we say “it is 
about. ..." “Now listen again and see if you 
can hear when the Indians come in. . . ." 
Lastly we say, “Now get up and dance it." In 
all music with movement activities, we en- 
courage the children’s natural joy in movement 
and their spontaneous response to tune and 
rhythm. 

1'eachers who cannot play the ynano at all 
may make good use of di urns and tambourines. 
They may also substitute simple, tiaditional 
singing games for the music with movement 
activities. Here the children find attractive 
piretence, stimulating rhythm, lepetitive woids, 
which are quickly leaint from heaimg the 
teacher sing them, and delightful though simple 
tunes. We could make far more use of such 
games as “Wallflowers, wallflowers, growing up 
so high,” and “Here we come, gathering nuts 
and may" than we do at present. 

To sum up it may be said that the teacher’s 
aims are— 

1. To cultivate* the “listening (*ai 

2. 1'o encouiag(‘ appreciation of music through 
joy m movement. 

3. To jirovide a wide and varied repertoire of 
all kinds of nursery rhymes and singing games. 

Music and moie detailed suggestions are to be 
found m Vol. 5 under “Music, Song and Dance." 
The following arc well recommended mexpiensive 
volumes of nursery rhymes with easy accom- 
pianiments. 

17 Nnyscry Soui^s from the Appalachian 
Mountains, Novello. 

Twelve Manx Folk Sonias, trails. Mona 
Douglass, Stanier Bell. 

American Folk Sony Scries, No. 25, (Shimmers) 
Chappell. 

Siny Sony from Sweden, Augener. 

Hungarian Nursery Rhymes, Schott. 

French Nursery Sonys, Cuiwcn. 

Oxford Nursery Sony Book, Oxford University 
Press. 
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Language Development in the 
Beginners' Class 

We come now to the third of our aims in 
teaching live-year-olcls, namely, to encourage 
them to talk clearly, freely and hnently. There 
are great dilferences m the way they talk when 
they come to school. Some live-year-olds can 
respond to, and to some extent use, 2,000 words 
in complete and fairly complicated sentences. 
These are usually the childuTi who enjoy rich 
experiences at home. They live with parents 
who talk with them and discuss with each other. 
They have picture books, and stories are read to 
them. But there are othei children who manage 
to convey their meaning in incomplete sentence's, 
using mainly nouns and verbs and very few 
adjectives. The very inarticulati' prefer gesture , 
nodding or shaking the head and hardly sjieak- 
ing at all. 

What is the teacher’s functioih^ I'lie good 
talkers should be able* to talk still better foi 
coming to school. At the end of their hist year, 
their vocabulary should be richer, their fluent, 
continuous speech should come with increased 
conhdence and claiity, they should be able to 
use more adjectives and have leaint to enjoy 
listening to good talk fioin others. Of the rest, 
all but the very dullest can leain to talk 
hucntly during this hrst year, but they will not 
all grow into clear speakeis. 

First, we shall deal with the encouragement 
we provide for freely exjiressed, easy talking. 
To all ('hildren, we must give that which life at 
home has denied Idist, thi're is the teacher who 
want^ childn'ii to talk and who to listen to 

what they have to say. This is indei'd an 
unfamiliar expeiience for many children. The 
development oi language' is irnjiossible without 
practice. There is no rule of silence m Infant 
Schools to-day. The children talk as they work 
and play, as they go round the .school and out 
into the playground, m the cloakiooms and at 
mealtimes. They aie silent only when they aie 
absorbed and do not wish to talk and when they 
are deeply interested in listening to their 
teacher. Because teachers now talk so little as 
comjian'd with tlu' foimei traditional practice', 
the children listen much better. When then 
teacher talks now, she has something to say 

i3-(Lv U4«) 


which they want to hear. So during “together” 
times, there is good listening as well as good 
talking. Five-year-olds, who are very dependent 
on their teacher’s goodwill, respond rapidly when 
we take the trouble to talk to individuals. We 
do our best to give our whole attention to the 
child who comes to coniide his home news to us 
or who iiUTtes us to share his enthusiasm about 
an achievemi'iit or an expeiiiaice. Talking to- 
gether as they play contiibutes gieatly to their 
lluency and enriches their vocabulaiy. But they 
must have things, mateiials and situations to 
talk <ibout All the toys and tools we ])rovide, 
the nature table, the discoveiies, the jobs that 
have to be done stimulate talking Everything 
that mteii'sts tive-yeai -olds m.ikc's them talk 
because th("\' are easily ext i ted and because doing 
and thinking are tlii' same piocess to them. 

I h(‘y talk about what they an' doing m older 
to think more cleaily. Words comi' to them 
s|)ontaneonsly in older to clothe the thoughts 
stimulated by action. All the jiictun' books, 
making m.iteiials, building, modelling, that wo 
])r()vid(', will result in loosened tongues and lich 
verbal expression. Many children begin to im- 
])iove as they talk to themselves as they play. 
Tliey do not always want an aiidu'nce, the 
running common taiy or mui mured soliloquy 
satishes them until they feel the need to share 
ex])('i K'lua'. 

While they aie playing, the teacher tinds 
opi^xirtunities to talk with individuals about 
th('m.s(‘lves and their activitu's. But there is 
always one time dm ing c'ach day wlu'n those' who 
wish gatlu'r round to (‘xchange news, to talk 
ov(*r plans, and to show what they hav(‘ 
made. It is a time of social activity when 
ideas aie shared and suggi'stions olleied. The 
children arrange themselves comfoit<d)ly and 
the “sjieaker’s chan” is j^ilacrd neai the teacher. 
The child on the chair is piivileged to talk; the 
rest listen. Some need a gieat di'al of encourage- 
ment to ‘‘sp('ak as loud as you can,” ”to tell us 
all about it.” Tt is fatal to rej^eat a child's con- 
tribution because it is indistinct, for that 
destroys the whole purpose of the discussion 
which IS to share an experience. We achieve 
continuous, iluent talk by asking for more, by 
seeking greater detail, and by judicious questions 
which stimulate more eltort. 
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Interruptions occur when listeners call out 
that they can’t hear, or th(‘y ask <]uestions, or 
volunteer a suf^gestion. \ he teacher has to liold 
a nice balance between audience and speaker, 
allowing useful comment, selecting the remark 
that will lead to more and better talk and to 
wider thinking without letting the audience 
swamp the sjieaker. This is a time when 
information about the adult world is given in 
terms which the children can follow, and at the 
moment when th('ir int(uest is keenest. For 
instance, wIkui a child shows the boat he has 
made, the teacher will ask him to tell the others 
how he did it, what kind it is, and what he is 
going to do with it. 1'liis arouses comments 
about boats geneisdly , the t(M( her givi^s souk' 
information and gels out the picture book of 
boats. As the discussion proceeds, she introduca's 
frc'sh vocabiilaiy, e.g. names of the dilierent 
pai ts of a boat or diliercait types of boats. Some 
children will leel uiteiested c'liough to make a 
boat th('ms(‘lv(‘s whcai they retiiin to play, and 
peihaps several boats will ajipc'ai on tlu* shelf 
labelled '‘Tnngs we hav(‘ mad(\" In the next 
discussion, the row ol bo<its is talked over and 
the suggestion mach^ that th(\y should be m dock, 
or out in th(‘ iivei, or at sea. I he shelf then 
bc'comc's the iivcu, the dock is loughly made 
with boxes and bhx'ks, and a nunibca' ol ('hildrcm 
will ('ontributc' some object which interests them, 
e.g. a (Tan(‘ for th(‘ doc ks, a sevat by the iivcasidc', 
an a(‘ro])laiU‘ which is hung on the wall above 
and comes through a pictuie of sky and cloud 
As this id(\L d('V('lo])S tlu‘ childicMi soon ac(|mie 
an entiiely ik'W voiaibulaiy to do with mans 
and ciaft. 

In some classc's, there is c'vidence of many 
interests of this kind, eg. a hosj^ital, a hoiisi* 
inad(‘ out of a])])lc‘ boxers vvath a gaiden, the 
“pirdures,” or a Real Indian camp, leach one 
has grown Irom the jilay of oiu‘ or two cFildreii 
and from discussion led by a wise teacher who 
has also ])rovid(Ml the neax'ssary additicjnal 
materials dlie teacher nourishes then inteic'st 
by showing pictui’es and bocaks, telling stones 
and, il possible, ananging an expedition. 

Well chosen stones and nursery ihymes helj) 
to incTeas(' vocabnlaiy. Unfamiliar woids aie 
introduced in a background of familiar setting, 
d'he context and the simple, straightlorward 


narrative makes the meaning clear and the word 
becomes woven into the child’s understanding. 

It is impossible to select any one time during 
the (lay when language development is parti- 
cularly evident. It is the result of the social 
setting, the living, stimulating background, and 
the friendly atmosphere created by the person- 
ality of the teacher. Childrcm can talk with 
conlidence only when they feel safe and content. 

This is ecjually true of clear, well enunciated 
spec'ch. Large numliers of live-year-olds articu- 
late indistinctly and it is important that we do 
what we can to help improvement. The more 
they talk, the more practice will their speech 
organs get and this in itself, is a necessary help. 
JFit at honu‘, tli(^y have learnt to imitate adults 
wlio talk in a la/y, slovenly way. Lips, tongue, 
cheek muscles, throat muscles have grown 
certain loose habits of articulation and now have 
to be re-educated. Ens is a very dillicult 
business, esjH'cially as each evening we return 
the children to hoin(\s wheae the same lazy speech 
sounds ar(‘ heard and imitated. Experts tell us 
however, that il W(‘ do our best before the age 
ol SIX, we (an eftc'ct some impiovement. Later 
on, when tlu^ children can understand the need 
lor greater clarity, ilu^y (Mii help themselves 
still more by consciously producing the more 
prc'cise sounds and by exenasing their speech 
muscles. 

The Improvement of Speech 

Our aim is to encourage' more' ])r('Cis(' and 
accurate sjiec'ch sounds so that speech is clearer 
and more (xisily understood. 

1. It is estimated that halt the organs of the 
body as well as the nervous system are used as 
we talk Anything which impio\'es the geneial 
condition ol the' body, especially in balance and 
control and in breathing, heljis to tone' up speech 
muscles and to make the voice mor(' audible. 
Hen('(\ allot lu'i rc'ason why childien should move 
about c'asily m school, enjoy plenty of play out 
ol doors with something they (xui climb on, 
scramble over, and use for balance. All outdoor 
])laythings like balls, ropes and hoojis make their 
contribution. 

In place of the example of lazy, degenerate 
sp(H'ch out of school, we have to provide a voice 
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which attracts the children and which belongs 
to someone they want to imitate because tliey 
admire and love her. tins voice, of course, is 
their teaclier s. Her voice, her manner of 
speaking, tlie tone, tlie courtesy implied, and 
her controlled, accurate enunciation has tie™ 
mendous inllueiice. (We are not s[)eaking of 
local accent in this connection, this cannot be 
helped.) 

By the end of the fust school year, many 
children will imitate their teacher’s sjx\xh m 
school, and the noisy, confused street talk wluai 
they get beyond the gate's. This is an out- 
standing achievement. 

3 . In addition, there is a place during each 
day for five or ten minutes' “speech {day.” 'fhe 
aim is to make the children conscious of tlie 
value of good speech sounds, and to provide' 
energetic practice of ae'curate movement eif 
speech muscles in a way which they onjeiy. 
They must enjoy these games so much that they 
continue to play them outside school, anel m the 
same precise manner. Only the'ii is musede re- 
ediicatiem possible. There are many suitable 
collections of jingles and nonsense iliynns which 
can be used. (It is a pity to use those niiisery 
rhymes which aie n'ally poems.) Pei haps after 
a story, we mtioduci' a j ingle like, 

“Skipping IS tun, 

Skip])ing IS fun, 

Skipping is fun 
for evc'ryoiu' 

(P. Edmonds) 

We say it veiy clearly, lathei exaggeiating 
the beginning and ending consonants for it is 
the jirecise articulation of these sounds which 
makes tor clanty. Then we ask them to “watch 
my h]:)s“ and, “s('(' liow haul (lu'y woik” and, 
“look for my teeth.” If we watch childien who 
speak indistinctly, we obsc'ivi' that tlu* h])s 
hardly move and the teeth aie rarely noticeabh'. 
When they repeat the jingle, we lemind them to 
feel how liard their musrh's move* I'lien' is no 
need for them to raise their voices , we want 
them to discover that carelul pioduction makes 
them heaid and that shouting is not necessary. 
They take turns , they whisper a rhyme, they 
mouth it, they say it m a laughing voice, a s<id 
voice and so on. Then they make up their own 


ihymes, e.g. '’Painting is fun,” "Running is 
fun,” “Singing is fun,” and in a few wi'eks, they 
have a wide repertoire of jingles to add to that 
of niuseiy rhymes and songs. Each day, some 
are played with, the childien who need most 
attention getting more tin ns. Sometimes there 
are sevcial \’oices and they can lake ])ails, e.g. 
"bat and ihm” [Adroit arcs in IPch/.s, Rodney 
Bennett). The test of our work comes when we 
heai them playing at jmgk's m the playgiouiul, 
or when 1 h(‘y say to us, “I do it I'Vt'iy night 
bi'lore I go to bed 

dhey also unit.ite the noisi's tlii'y hear m 
streets and animal noises, e.g. tlu*y jireU'iid to be 
cows, goats, donkt'ys, cats and dogs, aeioplanes, 
cars, trains, bi'lls, (‘ 1 (\ Whatt'\'er tlu' games, 
however, we never .dlow tliem to lorget that 
lips, jaws and tongiu's must move vigoiously. 
Th(">e noises emj)hasi/e tlu' vowel sounds but 
some, e.g. "moo-00-00’' and "z()()m-/A)om'/a)()m” 
ai(‘ (‘\(<'ll('nl loi both \'ow('l and I'onsonant 
pronouiKiation. 

Emally, w(‘ must reuK'iubi'r that singing is also 
good voiC(‘ production. 

JU)()ks of Speech Jingles 

Speech Rhymes, Intiodiictory Book, Clive 
Sansom, Black. 

Adventures ui Words, ist Si'rii's, R. Bennett, 
E 1. P. 

Adventures in W ords, IntiodiuTory Book, IT 
Jx'imett, U.L.P. 

Steppnu^ Sto)ies, 1. Seijeant, Blackie. 

IIV Play and (iroiC I am lAve, Maisu' ('obby, 
Pitman. 

50 Speech (lumes, II. Yalli'y, Pitman. 

The Place of the 3 IPs in the Class 
Jor Five-year-olds 

W(‘ come now to tlu' ti'achei’s fomth aim, tlu' 
(liildK'ii’s ajijiroai'h to the 3 R’s. During this 
Inst yesar, W(' do not attiaii})! to give lessons in 
how to read, wiite 01 d(j sums Ni^viatln'less, 
the childK'n h'ain a great deal m n'adiiu'ss for 
the tune when tlii'y can jirolit by tormal m- 
stiuction, and they gain understanding and 
insiglit witlxjut which su( cessful mastery of the 
skills IS impossible. We shall dc'al with leading 
and writing first. 
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The Challenge to Read and Write • following list will provide an 

indication of wliat is needed. 

Oni first task is to see that the classroom 
environment arouses an interest m books and Photo Colour Boohs, Arnold, T.eeds. 

writing materials. We want the children to btrst Stories, Arnold, Leeds, 

discover and to (mjoy using them, to choose We Play and (Bow, a seriics by Maisie Cobby, 

j)icture books as favourite toys just as they Litrnan 

choose bricks or sand. We also want tlumi to Wonder Ways Activity Readers, Ellice (L 

enjoy the expeiience of maiking and drawing Benton, Pitman. 

with writing materials and the tools of writing. Commands Picture Books, Arnold, Leeds. 

eg. pencils and crayons By attiactive eipii])" On Our Way, Macmillan, Tamdon. 

ment for fiaa' us(‘, and thiough iTicouragenK'ut , Macmillan s Picture Books {S in all). 



Fig. 12 


1 he Book 'fahle an F.ncourat^emcnt to “Read" 

we allow tluTii to play then way towards reading b'iddle~dee-dec (Rhymes) Macmillan, London, 
and wilting. Then when they want to know how Pictures and W'ords, WaiiK', Londom 
(i.e. to improve their first (^xjierience) we teach Aljdiabct Book, ]\'nguin. 
tlami by methods tlu'y ajipriMi.ite and under- Spcllin!^ ]R)ok, iVaiguiii. 

st.md. Rcadiny and Skellini^ Slones, IT \i. Ellswoith, 

The first challenge comes fiom attractively Pitman 

arranged and carefully selectial books on shelves ( hild's birsi Piiturc Dictionary, Large l^ook- 
or tables which are easy to reach and which selleis 

dis})lay th(‘ coveis to good advantage. 

11 s])ace allows, a few seats <ire grouped mxir 'flic leachei enc'ourages the childien to use 
the books where childnai can spiead them out these books as she sits down and talks with 

and enjoy them without distill bailee. It is very those in the “boolc corner. She shows them 

nect'ssai y to keep everything c Umu and mended, how she turns a page at the time and reads from 

and to add fresh books from time to time. I h(‘ hTt to right, and how she begins again on the 

sek'Ction of books is highly impoitant. Pictures hue below. Some children will be familiar with 

are impoitant but there should be some text, books at home, but the large majority need this 

either a name, a phrase oi a lew lines which tell explanation. J)uimg "together times," tlie 

thestoi y. Illustrated Nursery R hyiiK' collections t(‘a('h(‘r naids aloud from th(‘ books which are 

are most uselul because the ]:)ictures indicate the daily becoming mon‘ familiar. Before long, the 

welLknowii words which the clnldreii find they childnm ask for certain stories, just as they do 
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at home. Then they will choose to ittuI them 
for themselves and begin to ask, ' Is that where 
it says. ...” or “I know tins is so and so’s 
name."' Thus a love for a few books is built up 
and pleasure in the well-known few is carried ovei 
to books generally. 

As the year advances, the teacher mtroducc's 
more and more books which she has made and 
written about the children and their doings, and 
which various membcis of the class have illus- 
trated. 

These books are discussed, read and re-iead 
as groups use the book coiner and they are often 
in demand during class “togetlier times.” The 


4. Pictures to cut out, jxiste, brushes, scrap 
books ui loose oddments o( paper. 

Experience of Reading as Recording 

W h(‘n the childien rcaid books about them- 
selves they grasp some important ideas riiey 
peicta\'(* that books bcsir a 1 elation to them- 
seh'es, to the world ol grown-ujis , tliat w'ords 
can t.dk, that tlu'y tc'll stories and relate w'hat 
happens. In othei words they jx'rcen'e that 
reading is pait ot tlu‘ adult w'orld w'lmdi they 
w'ant so much to discover' and to iindcastand. 
We emphasi/e this aspect of leading as wcW as 
wuTting w’Ikti we introduce the class Newspapei. 



children are abh' to pick out their own names 
and a number of nouns which leh'r to the* 
pictures, and as the context is so lamiliar, they 
soon read these books liuently. 

Tilt’ lhV///;zg I'ablc (see p. i()4) is ananged 
near to the book shelves In addition to ]^io- 
viding the materials suggested, it is impoitant 
to see that there are activities which eiK'oiirage 
scrutiny of shape and pictorial detail. 41 ie 
materials lor these are usually giouped togidher 
in some conveiiKait place not lai fiom tlu' 
writing materials. 

Exam pies 

1. Jigsaws ol various dt'grees of dilliculty, 
pegboards, mosaics, tablets. 

2. Animal shapes, cutouts, templates, lor 
drawing round and using like hdters. 

3. Picture-matching games, including pictuie 
lotto and picture dominoes. 


ho get the inaximum Ixaielit fiom this 
a( tivity remember that 

1. The news should bi^ wait ten after the day’s 
dis(aissu)n. 

2 . 1 he children should select th(‘ irwvs 
although the ti'aclua may t'dit tluai matiaial. 
(Sometimes a sentenc(‘ is to(j long or too com- 
j)hcat(‘d.) 

3 'riucV should lepcTit the news befoK' it is 
waitten so that tlu^y are all ([iiite deal W'hat 
W'ords the teacher is to waiti' and ar(‘ abli' to 
aiiti(ipat(* tluan as th(‘ tiau Ikt waatc's. 

4. 'I'he tea( Ikt wa ites the new's as tluyy wat( h, 
using a Ihak bl.K k jxau il or a giant “hiTairt” 
crayon. She kc'ejis their inteu'st by calling 
attention to the visual characteristics of words 
or of certain letters, ccg she lemaiks on tlu'ir 
length 01 ]),ittern, on similar beginnings 01 
endings, or slu* lemmds them that a certain 
WTjrd b(‘gins wath the same letter as John’s 
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name begins with and so on. She also mentions 
the letter names which the children remember 
easily. We do not teach the alphabet in any 
formal way, but by showing the alphabet books 
and remarking "this letter is called. ..." She 
also talks about the sound the different letters 
make, e.g. “S” or “T." But there is no attempt 



ChiUrs Illustration 
for Daily Ncios Sheet 

at this stage to teach sounds, any more than 
letter names. 

5. The teaclier, after finishing tlie newspapiT, 
should get the children to read the news aloud 
and, during the second half of the year, they 
take turns to pick out the different words, to 
find words that are alike, different or nearly 
alike, and to name those which begin with the 
same letter or end in the same syllable. 

6. The news should be illustrated by one of 
the children, a volunteer. Then it is hung in a 
suitable place within the children’s reach. They 
read and rcuead it as they pass to and fio and 
turn over the earlier pages to read what hap- 
pened last week. At least once during each week, 
the newspaper is read right through. 

It is a good ])lan to ink in the news m a spare 
moment. This is easily done if a tray is kept 
ready with a bottle of Indian ink and several 


parcel pens of different siz(\s. These nibs make 
bold, thick outlines which the children can 
easily see from a distance. 

Discovering the Need to Read 

At the same lime, we provide experiences 
which emphasize why childnui should be able to 
read, and which demonstrate the place of read- 
ing in the adult woild. 

One of the child’s eailiest experiences in 
school concerns written symbols. When we 
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Calendar for Children 
to Adjust Daily 


show the newcomer his hook in the cloakroom 
and his towel hook and private tidy box, we say 
‘A'ou will know it’s yours because your name is 
written on it.” Here is a tidling instance of the 
ne(Ml to be able to reail. d'hen the "Jobs 
Notice" is ])ut up every Monday morning and 
the children want to read m order to discover if 
they have a ]ob and it so, what it is. 

The need to be able to read is similarly 
stressed when children arc called on to alter the 
names of the day on the calendar. 

Very often, the teacher says ‘T shall write 
what T want you to do instead of telling you.” 
She may use such plirases as "(dc'ar up, please." 
or "Talk softly, please." In this way they learn 
to understand and carry out written instructions. 

Boxes of materials are olten labelled, e.g. 
“nails,” “reels," “corks,” and the children need 
to recognize the words to get what they want. 
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Adjuxlable Wall Churls 
shcnriiif^ Children the Necessity for Reading 
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First Writing 

The approach to writing usually hrllows when 
children have acquired some slight skill m the 
use of crayon or pencil. In their busy books 
(those books kept in tidy boxes for using as 
they like) letters begin to emerge amongst the 
scribble, and sometimes thc‘ children wntr* their 
names. For them to draw an object and to try 
to label it with the names is a common oicur- 
rence. Often they will ask the teacher to help 
them. They may search the wsall sheets and 


the teacher asks if a child will “bring your book 
and lead it to me." 

The children write with “Freart" crayons or 
thick black pencils and no attempt is made by 
the teacher to correct badly formed letters. 
Instead, attention is called to the way certain 
letters are written as we write them on the 
newsheet or blackboard. “We begin this way," 
we point out and we suggest that they try it the 
same way m their books. Perfect handwriting 
IS a development which follows the children’s 
own physical growth, and we only do harm if we 
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.1 Child’s FirsI W’nlint^ Booh 


class notices if tln\y remember that the woid 
they need is theie. When a teacher notices 
that any child seems particularly int(‘rest(‘d in 
writing words, she gives him a special book for 
making pictures and woids. H(' numbers the 
pages and takes care to begin m the iiglit pLu ('. 
Dining “choosing periods” he draws a picture 
and with the hel[) of his teacher, labels or 
explains his drawing in his owti wairds. Some- 
times he records what he did at home, or what 
he rnadt‘ in school. It may be some item of 
news from the adult world which has caught 
his interest, or perhaps it is a picture of animals, 
trallic or something from a film. 1'his book is 
used as another stoiy book to ueid ( hildreii 
share one another’s and the books are read to 
the whole cla.ss during story times. Sometimes 


insist that lh(‘v cramj) up their muscles and 
tense tlieir nervous system in an effort “to try." 
hTisy relaxed movements are essential for cleat 
llowmig handwriting. Lined paper should not be 
used m the live-yeai-old classroom nor thin 

peiu'ils. 

Learning their First Reading-book 
Vocabulary 

Towards tlu^ (muI ol tlie first year, some 
children arc' ready to read their first printed 
book. They express this readiness by the way 
they continually use the picture books and write 
m their own story IBooks khey are also interested 
and accinate m selecting single words from 
sentences on the newsheets, and they recognize 
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some common names. Tn this group there may charts, but it is an advantage to make them in 

be several natural readers who read with little the classroom and with the help of tlu' children, 

or no guidance, dhey probably come Irom Select about ten episodes from the book and 

homes where adults read books and have read decide on the captions and number the sheets, 

to the children. If the first reading books in Let the children make the illustrations. Piint 

school are chosen with care, these gifted children captions clearly m large letters with a wide 

may read without any other mstructioii than parcel pen .md Indian ink using .is in. my woids 

a few weeks’ individual practice with their as possible from the reading book, 

teacher. But their books must be interesting, 4. Exjilain the' “wall’’ stoiy to llie children, 
attractive and well illustrated. Ai range it low enough on the wall so that they 
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It all ( harls to Supplcmoil a Ucadui^ Hook 

Most children of this agi^ who an’ jihysu'ally (.111 follow with tliiTr lingiTs il tlu’y want to. 
and emotionally ready to read, lU’ed more help This wall slory foims a first n’fi'UMici’ book lor 
in ord(T to be abh^ tcj lecogmze the words m us(‘ (fin mg tlie reading of Book I 1 1 is also via y 
their fust books easily. It is very im])ortant iiselul .is extra r(.‘admg mah'n.il during “ together 
that adequate prejiaration is done so that their times” with the whole class, 
first book is read fluently, succiesslully and with 

great enjoyment. The following are suggestions . , . , „ 

winch have piovcal satisfactory m large classes. Ult Vv ClLl 

1. Select a seru’s ol reading books for then i Re, id to the wholi’ I'l tss Ia 4 individual 
appeal to the children’s interi'st, for familiar and childien lead ceitain “pagi's ” 

light vocabulary (about 50 words) and for good 2. Play at “finding” sepaiafe words, some- 
illustrations on the same page as t 111* t{‘xt. tiini's ('ovei mg words ovei and asking “which 

2. Read the first b(;ok to the children and one is undeineath 

discuss it well. Re-read latiT and, when the stoiy 3. Show caiefully how to discovei words by 
is familiar, suggest that the children dramatize reading lhi‘ cajition on one “pag(‘” until the 
it. unknown word is reaclu’d (iivi’ a good deal of 

3. Introduce piehminary wall sheets, with the help, eg when tliigy cannot Imd woids snggi'st 

entire vocabulary of the first book. Some “it is on page. ...” “it is the longest word on 

series of reading books include printed wall page. . . . ” or “it bi'gins with. ...” 
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First Individual Work 

The group wlio are ready lor delinite lielp will 
be able to attack their first individual woik, 
and learn to recognize their first reading vocabu- 
lary. We discuss with them this first learning 
task so that they understand quite clearly what 
they have to do. This is a highly impoitant 
step in their more lormal education, and we 
should do all we can to make success ])ossible. 

I. Provide matching cards for words and 
phrases on tlu‘ wall stoi y. The l(dt('is should be 
smaller than those on the wall but not as small 
as those in the books. 


in turns with the teacher guiding them. When- 
ever a child forgets a word, she gives him a clue 
which he will be able to use when reading alone, 
e.g. “Look at the picture,” or “What do you 
think it is'^” (m other words, “guess” Irom the 
context) or he can be referred to the wall story, 
“it’s on page. . . . *’ Hut we do not allow undue 
delay. It is better to give the word than to make 
the activity boring or to allow the children to 
get dis('ourag(Tl. 

The first book is usually i e-read and then a 
number ol the simplest and slimmest books are 
read before a second reader is started. The 
following are suitable supplementary books. 
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MalchuF^ Cards for use icilh Wall (liarls 


The “job” is to discover the words on so many 
(e.g. b) of the small cards every day, read them 
to the teacher, then write them. Some childi*en 
will know them without taking them to the wall 
to match, and they will soon woiic through the 
cards and require the next “job.” 

2. Provide tht' iiist and siinjilest work caids 
which use the vocabulary of the story. Introduce 
the words which give the instruction as a class 
activity, e.g. draw, write, etc. Ldash drill can 
also be used to ged quick lecognition of these 
'‘doing” wolds. 1 h(' work c*iids wiitten 

with the same size of lettc'r as that m the lirst 
story book. 

Let each child have a record card with as 
many numbi'rs in s(]iiares as tluae are work 
cards. leach one successlully com])leted is 
marked olf, and when thc'y aie all finished the 
child is ready to read his fiist piinted book. 

Reading the First Book 

It is economical for seveial children to read 


Wonder I Pints Activitv Readers, Pitman. 

First fiVi/gc Readers, Pitman. 

Happy I'eiilitre, Introductory Reader, Oliver 
cv Boyd. 

Red Stories, Macmillan. 

The Little Books, 1-5, Macmillan. 

jaiict and lolin, Intioductoiy Hook, N(‘sbit. 

Hom(‘-made books are still ol great value, and 
the newsheets and other everyday reading 
activities continue to increase the skill of all the 
cluldien, including those who aie tackling lead- 
ing books. 

Number in the Five-year-olds^ 
Classroom 

\\y now postj:>one a gixxl d(‘al of the tiadi- 
tional number work which used to be learnt by 
memory during the first school year. Instead, 
we provide expeiiences and equip our classroom 
so that tlu' ( hildren us(‘ figures and number uh'as 
as they live through their activities and grow 
into an undiTstanding ot this aspect of the world 
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in which they live and which tliey need to master. 
Just as they play their way towards the skill of 
reading and writing, so they play their way to 
an insight into measurement and number in 
everyday life. Side by side with experience, the 
teacher gives tla^m the ajipropriate number 
language and they practise counting. During 
the year, th(*y begin to introduce liguri's into 


is dealt with in great detail under “Arithmetic 
m the Infant School,” Vol. II. 

Records 

It is not easy to keep adequate records of each 
child’s progress or development during the first 
year. Most teachers write a brief diary at the 


Progress in Reading Interest 

A mark is matle against the activity TIuue is no grading until 
individual work is undertaken. 
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Comments 


their drawings and scribbles and, later on, into 
their own story books. By the end of the year 
they begin to understand shopping and to deal 
with pennies and halfpennies. But this approach 


end of each week. This shows the direction of 
the children’s interests and mentions any out- 
standing developments. The following headings 
arc of practical value. 
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1. Materials used mainly. S. Music Activities. 

2. Groups playing together. (). ICxpeditioiis. 

3. Solitary players. 

4. Topics discussed and contiibutions made Instead of lecords of pi ogress in the ] R’s, 

by individual children. teachers keep simple n'cords ol matiTials used. 



Fig. 21 

Making good use of the Piano. The pictures here are luoig low enough for the 

children to study theni 


5. New vocabulary mliodiu'ed. 1 his indicates tlu' diun tion of ;i (hild’s mti'K'st 

b. Children’s ('ontnimtions to Nature 'Table, m any ol the skills. Of ('ouisi', onc(' a ( hild has 

etc. DevelopriKTits and disiussion. b(‘gun indn'idual work, tin* rc'Coiding is sliaight- 

7. New storu's told, storu^s ask(‘d for, and forward jiiovided that the individual woik has 

stories ri^K'atcTl. Ixhmi ( <ir(‘lul]y ( hoscii and gr.ided 


CREATIVE PLAY IN THE 
INFANTS’ SCHOOL 


M ost of us who are concerned witli tlie 
teaching of young children learned of 
the importance of “Play” in the Infants' 
School in the earliest days of our training, we 
heard lectures on the psyeliology of play and 
we read books about the educational principles 
of ])ioneers such Troebel and Dewey, and 
many of us were inspired. But there are some 
of us, perhaps, who did not become fully aware 
of the immense value of play and its vital con- 
tribution to child development until we had had 
real contact with the children themselves, until 
we had lived with them and watched them giow 
and develop. It is, then, through our own ex- 
perience in schools, that many of us have come 
to believe not only that children learn to express 
themselves and gam experience through their 
play, but that they also uTeve many of their 
emotional problems and dilhculties in this way. 

In recent years teacluas, and indeed others, 
have shown an iiuaa'asmg interest in “Play” as 
an educational method and it is a subject which 
is frequently discussed and debated, not only in 
educational circles, but m the coiiespondence 
columns of the popular newspapeis. Sometimes 
there is a good deal of feeling appaient in these 
discussions. It would lx* wise peihajis to face 
up to the fact that tluMT' oftiMi arise misconcej)- 
tions and misundei standings about what we are 
trying to do in the Inlaiits’ Schools, and in view 
of this it is very important that tiiere should be 
no confusion in our own minds about the leal 
nature of Creative Play. 

Play as Part of the Curriculum 

When we introduce "Play’' into our curriculum 
it should be as a fundamental and integral part 
of it. Education involves the whole process of 
learning to live and to live with other people , it 
is in their play that the children create theii own 
world and we, as teacheis, should helj) them to 
hnd satisfying mateiials and allow them to ex- 
experiment with them, we should give them 


oppoitunities for solving problems, for setting 
standards for themselves and for managing their 
own affairs; 

We sometimes make the mistake of trying to 
discriminate betweem what we call "Work" and 
what we call "Play," forgetting that m the 
attitude of a young child the activities of both 
woik and play are often synonymous. It is 
when we try to make an artificial dividing line 
between them that we lose sight of our real 
objective, for it is then that play comes to be 
regarded as a luxury in a school and when this 
happens we find anxious ti'achers, so much afraid 
that the children are wasting their time, that 
they direct the play activities in such a way that 
a reading or a number interest is inevitably in- 
volved. In other words, this kind of teacher 
will allow the children to “learn by doing” so 
long as it is reading and number they are learn- 
ing. At this point we should like to stress that, 
amongst other interests, real reading, writing 
and number interests do arise quite naturally 
and can and should develop on a sound basis 
through (T(‘ativi‘ play, but w(‘ must not make 
the mistake of fostering these interests alone, 
nor must we think that the stimulation of such 
interests is the mam purjiose of our creative play 
activities, it is far from being so This aspect 
of a child’s education is naturally important, 
but it should take its rightful place m his 
development and should not predominate. 

We have said that jilay should not be regarded 
as a luxury m an Infants’ School and certainly, 
if we believe m play as a method ol education, 
tluMi we should use it, not half heartedly but 
with courage and conviction. We should not 
think of the activity periods as being periods in 
which tune is wasted, but on the other hand we 
must see to it that time is not ically wasted. 
One is sometimes depressed and lightly critical 
of the boiedom, eilortlessness and destructive 
])lay which would appear to be the outcome of 
an environment which lacks the stimulation of 
satisfying and suggestive materials, and one in 
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which there is no real opportunity for purposeful 
activity. 

(^reative play is not haphazard activity. 
There is freedom but not licence, tliere is 
freedom to choose one’s activity, to experiment 
with material as one likes; freedom to move 
about and to discuss oik's ideas and problems 
with others, freedom to make mistakes and to 
start afresh and, not least, freedom to pause for 
thought and reflection without the fear of being 
hustled by an anxious adult wlio is afraid one is 
wasting time because he does not appcsir to 
be busy at that moment. If the child is to have 
this freedom of choice theie must be an adecpiatc' 
and varied supply of material to which the 
child should have easy access, and th(‘ room 
should be carefully prepared before the period. 
This is important, because very often the sug- 
gestive nature of certain types of material will 
stimulate creative effort in tlu' children Ob- 
viously the pfoblern of space and ananginiKTil 
is an individual one which every teacher can 
best solve for heiself, it has been lound, how- 
ever, that by arranging desks m gioups to form 
tables not only is tlieie inoo^ room for thi‘ 
children to move about the classroom freely, 
but it is also much easier for them to woik m 
groups with bulky mateiials when the desks aie 
arranged in this way , it would seem almost 
unnecessary to sugg(^sl that m sonu' schools, th(‘ 
hall, the corridors and tlu' playground jirovide 
extia space, and wheiievei possible the clnldieii 
can work tluTc as wc'll as m the classiooms. 

The Materials 

In the woodwork coriKT tluai' should be n^al 
tools, not toys, including saws, hammers, nails 
and, foi the oldei cluldien, chisels, jiluas, sen'w- 
drivers, planes, tiles, knives and sand])a])ei , tlu' 
children can work with nails of varying sizes, 
screws, panel pins and waste wood. Orange 
boxes, margarine l^oxes and sm'ks of w.ist(‘ wood 
from local wood yards can be collected and used. 
There should be gliu*, size, cheap jiaint 01 
powder paint and varnish provided for the 
flnished models. 

For construction witli bru ks th(‘r(‘ should b(‘ 
a good quantity of woodim blocks of dillenmt 
shapes and sizes. These can be stored in tea 


chests. Fan els, logs and planks ari^ pojiular to 
use with the bucks. The cluMpi'st bricks can be 
cut fiom planks of Sidvaged wood and sand- 
pa piTed. 

At one table huge lum|)s ol ('lay should be 
available toi modelling ( lay is a wvy salislying 
mateiial to handle and to ('N])taTment with. 

hor tlu' cluldien who wish to paint it is 
necessary to have laigi' sluafls of pajiei, chaicoal, 
bright powdcT* paint and big brushes. Sometimes 
the old(T ('hildri'ii wish to paint a coopmative 
pu'tuie or Ineze. h'oi this, a loll ol kitchen pajica 
or Willi paper is necessai y. 

At another tabk* the' childnm ('an make pic- 
ture's eitlu'r by tearing 01 c utting ( olonred paper 
and ])iistmg it on to a background h'or this 
activity tlu'v need scissors, ])ast(' and blushes, 
])()st('r ])aper m all colours and dark [laper lor 
bac'kgi oiinds. 

An ai'tivitv cshich j)iodii('('s .1 consuh'rable 
amount of cKcitive elloit 111 th(' child, and one 
which IS certainly vi'iy satisiying to him, is tluit 
of ( onstructing with waste mati'iials, and for this 
pill pose it IS useful to make' .1 ('olh'i lion of card- 
boaid box('s of all size's, eaitons, sjxiols, cotton 
bobbins, tins, ('oiks, pi])('-( k'anei s, wireg string, 
old batteries and any ol tlu' brokc'ii tools or 
gadge'ts wTich we tuin out wIk'u W(' an' s])iing 
('k'anmg our house and giinigi'. ( hildren see 
niimy |)ossibihties m tlu'si' "odds and ('iids" and 
will use them as they need tlu'in. Oiu' should 
idso ])r()vi(k‘ a box ot mati'iials foi sew'ing, with 
brightly colouK'd silks, cottons and wools and 
a sujqily of nei'dles, with wliK'h tlu'v can mid<(' 
and dress dolls and ])U[)p(‘ts Ix'skU's 1 lying othei 
kinds of (‘xpi'nnu'ntal sc'wing. 

An impoitaiit h'atun' of the' classroom is the 
Wc'iidy House whu h, with its liirnit iin' and dolls, 
its t('a-s(‘ts and ( ookmg utensils and a big box of 
(li('ssing-up clothes, gives tlu' eiiildn'ii scopi' foi 
tantasy and dramatic play. It otk'is a wide 
vaiu'ty of interests and fulhls many individual 
iK'i'ds Id.iy m tlu' liousi' is olten imaginative 
but lrc(iuently it is biisc'd on the home' hfc' of the 
cluldien, who U'-hve' the'ii fiimihai ('xpi'iK'ue'es. 
It has eifteii bee'ii founel that childnm with 
pioblems of inse'curity 111 the*ii home's wall ])lay 
out th('ir (htli( ultK's in this w.iy Most ('hildren 
enjoy the domestK' activitu's whuh revolve' 
round the henise , they lind satisfaction m 
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imitating the life of grown-ui)S, using equip- 
ment for washing clothes, bathing dolls, 
baking, gardening, shopping, dusting, sweeping, 
scrubbing, polishing and spring cleaning. 

Crude elemental materials such as water and 
sand should always be provided for tlie younger 
children. These two fundamental play materials 
have the advantage of being easily and cheaply 
obtained. In order that play with these mater- 
ials can be both imaginative and progressive 
there should also be improvised water and sand 
toys such as rubber tubing, funnels, bottles, 
corks and brightly painted tins and spoons. The 
older children can use water measures. 

There should be a reading corner in each 
classroom where the ( hildien can sit quietly and 
look at attractive picture books or read stories, 
and also a writing table for those who wish to 
experiment with writing as an activity. Many 
children m the six- to seven-year age group have 
reached a stage when they wish to express them- 
selves creatively m this way, and it is good that 
they should have tlie opportunity for writing 
their own stories, poiTiis, plays, prayers and 
letters. 

During the ‘d'reative Play" period the children 
can arrange the classroom flowers, tend the 
nature table, and also care for the pets which 
might well include rabbits, cats, mice, guinea 
pigs as well as silk-woims, stick ins(‘cts and 
creatures of the acpiarium. 

Most children will find that much of the 
material incntiont‘d above has varied us(\s; a 
“Vim" tin mi^dif suggest tlie funnel of a ship, a 
cork the bulfei of an engine, a ]:)iece of copper 
wire the electrical equipment of a motor car and 
an old overall can soon be made into a sail for a 
yacht or a curtain for a ])uppet theatre. This 
stimulation of ideas by the matcTaal m the en- 
vironment is an im])ortant aspect of activity 
work, for when the children sec such possibilities 
in the material and an idea of this kind suddenly 
occurs to them they will often plan, invent, 
improvise and work on that idea , they will use 
their imagination and become completely ab- 
sorbed in this self-chosen activity. It is here 
that we can see the beginning of creative thought 
in the children and this, together with their 
absorption in the activity and the feeling of 
satisfaction which accompanies it. helps them 


considerably in their development as whole 
persons. 

Another aspect of activity work which one 
must not overlook is the play and experiment 
with pushing, pulling, climbing and clambering 
apparatus. All children have a need for this 
physical activity but in the Nurseries and 
Reception Classes particularly we find it is a 
means by which these young children can express 
themselves creatively , it is in this way too that 
the children gain control over their limbs and 
develop harmony and rhythm m their move- 
ments, with the acquiring of this muscular skill 
there comes a greater degree of confidence 
arising from a sense of achievement when, for 
(‘xarnpkg they have climbed to the top of the 
jungle gym or chute. 

Similar material and equipment to that which 
we have described should be provided for the 
children throughout the Nursery Infant School, 
but we must remember that every child will 
eventually find his own creative level in each 
particular activity, and that we must look for 
results in the effect of that activity on the child 
himself rather than in the external appearance 
of the finished pioduct of his activity, lie must 
work from his own child-hke images and not 
from the adult conceptions of the teacher. Once 
he is able to put the whole of himself into what- 
ever he IS making or doing then he will derive 
the utmost beneht from his activity, however 
crude the external results may ajipiTir from an 
adult standpoint. 

It is a good plan to arrange for the childien to 
have at least one hour for ( reative Play as soon 
as they arrive m the morning. Many of them 
come to school with an idea of what they would 
like to do, this is especially tiue as so much of 
their activity is influenced by the (^llect of inci- 
dents which have occurred within their environ- 
ment. One will find in many instances that the 
children are making an attempt to understand 
their environment by externalizing these ex- 
periences through then activity. Each child has 
his own problems , some are the result of exter- 
nal circumstances over which he has no control 
and others arise from difficulties in his own 
nature. In homes where there is economic stress, 
harassed and overworked mothers or domineer- 
ing, aggressive and uncontrolled parents, the 
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children can feel little sense of security. Other 
children suffer from the attentions of the over- 
indulgent or over-anxious parent , even the 
most fortunate of all cannot escape such 
anxieties as those caused by illness in the home 
or fears of the imagination common in some 
form or other to all childien. Tn addition to 
these problems there are the little day-to-day 
irritations and difficulties which beset most 
children from time to time. To oltset these 
feelings of anxiety, frustiation and insiaurity is 
another reason for having a Creative Iday period 
as soon as the children airive at school in the 
morning. If they can come into school and lind 
the room prepared for them with a variety of 
materials and playthings, and if they liave tlie 
freedom to experiment in their own way without 
being diiected and expected to conform to a s(‘t 
of instructions, they can perhaps “woik olf” 
some of these feelings and so achieve a measure 
of seienity which helps them thioiigli tlu* day. 

It has been said that Activity should be the 
keynote of the Infant vSehool, and if we really 
believe this theory and practise it in our schools 
we shall then find that it is through his activities 
that the child develops an inteiest 111 the aca- 
demic skills. This interest, which has come fiom 
within the child and is part of himself, can help 
considerably m the process of accjuiring the 
fundamentals of reading, writing and number, 
because it is through inteiest that tlie child has 
the desire to acquire further knowledge. Once 
he has this real desire to learn he is able to tackle 
the routine woik with conlidence. We cannot, 
then, draw a hard and last hue between (Teativ(‘ 
activity and foimal work in the aciiuinng of 
skills. In his creative activity we see where the 
natural interests of the child he and if we, as 
teachers, keep alive oui own creative side so 
that we are always aware not only of what tlu' 
natural interests are but of where they might 
lead to, then the developing of these interests 
will provide a sound basis for much of oni 
teaching. This m itself would seem to us suffi- 
cient reason for bc'ginnmg the day with an 
activity period, for we feel that if this time for 
activity is followed by one of purposeful dis- 
cussion between teacher and children then miudi 
of the day’s work can develop from this excellent 
foundation. 

14 (I'ImH) 


Class Discussion 

This time for discussion should be a most 
valuable part of the C'reative Play period, but it 
is an aspect of activity work which needs most 
careful consideration and thought on the part 
ol the teacher. When the room is cleared it is 
the usual procedure for the childien to gather 
round the teacher, and to take turns to show to 
the rest of the class the result of their activity 
and to describe what they have been doing 
dining the peiiod II tlie discussion is to be of 
real value, it should be about a group activity 
which embraces the teacher and the whole class, 
and not one in which individual children make 
isolated slatcTiuaits sucli as, "To-day J painti'd 
a pictuie,” 01 , "This inoi ning I have been })laymg 
in the house,” while the otheis wait impatiently 
for their turn to make similar statements. The 
children should be encouraged to talk about 
their ideas and how they hav(‘ earned tlumi out 
and also of then dilliciilties and jiroblems and 
how thc’y have tackled them. II there is an 
atmosphere of spontaneity in the class then the 
other children will ask (luesfions, make sug- 
gestions and criticize m a fiuMulIy way. The 
teacher can also make her conti ibiition intro- 
ducing each child and his woik, making sure 
that the li'ss conlidimt ones are giv(*n an opj)or- 
tunity to take their ])art. She should be snrci to 
give a liberal measure of a])])reciation before 
she 01 the other children oilin' constiuctive 
ciiticism. 

riirougli class discussion the childien d(‘V(*lop 
a k(‘(‘n mt(‘i(‘st m the woik of otheis and often 
lurthiT ideas au* stimulated thiough this in- 
terest; sornidimi's a umtie of inteiest involving 
a larger group, pinihips a whole class, will aiise 
and d('V('l()p Irom this shaimg of expeiiences It 
has b(‘en found too that the work ol tlii' children 
becomes mui'h more jiurposeful and jirogessive 
as a result of the discussion, their thought is 
stimulated and not only do thi'y become able to 
give ciiticism but to ai'('(‘])t the cnticisin, 
suggestion and co-operation of their class mates. 
Another important aspect of the discussion is 
the opportunity it provides for the children to 
(‘xjiress th(‘ins(dves naturally in words, it gives 
them an ojiportimity to talk abijut something 
real when they have m their hands something 
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which they tlicrnsclvcs have made' and this gives 
them confidence to talk easily. 'Their sj}e(‘ch 
becomes more Ihient and tluMi vocabularies 
increase and, inevitably, the vocabulary of the 
backward child is enriched by the speech of 
tlie more intelligent cliild. But to ns one of the 
most interesting revelations of the (lass dis- 
cussion is the vast amount of gt'iieral knowledge 
and of factual information on a variety of sub- 
jects revealed by the children. This arises from 
the side trackings of tlu' discussion wlaai all the 
chil(h(‘n are throwing out comments and making 
contributions from their own expeiience. It is 
here, too, that we can e]Kourag(^ an attitude of 
research, for obviously there aie times at which 
]:)oth teacher and children reach a iioint when 
fin tiler knowledge must bc' sought Iroiii an 
outside souice. This type of discussion can 
make a vital contribution to a child’s (Hhication, 
and if skill ully handled it can b(' an exciting 
adventure for th(‘ t(Mchei as well as the ( hildnm , 
but one must i(\di/e that it is not an (Msy tiiiK' 
in which the teacher can sit back and lelax, it 
IS an experience which demands all her in- 
gamuity, intelhgaau'cg knowli'dge and ( nadive 
ability, ft is a time wIk'ii all liei leaching ails 
must be employe'll to the utmost of Ium* caj)a('ity. 

The Part of the Teacher 

And SO we come to tlu^ ti'aclu'r and the jiart 
she has to play in the ('leative Flay pi'iiod when 
the activity of the children is spontaneous and 
undirected. As we have suggested earheig her 
first consideration is the colT'Ction and provision 
of adequate mateiial and (‘quipnii'iit, .irid the 
careful preparation ot the looin befoie the 
peiiod. Such material as paint, clay, ])aste and 
glue should be kept m good condition and re- 
plenished when necessary so that the children 
can deiive tlu' utmost satisfaction Irom their 
chosen activity. Moreovi'r, this careful piepaia- 
tion and organization biTort'liand makes it 
possible for tlu' teacher to keep that calm 
serenity whii'h is so necessary a part ol her most 
important task, that of watching and studying 
the children in tlieir play. If she is observing 
them 111 an unobtrusive way she will be ready to 
help and advise, to givi' a suggestion or a w'oid 
of encouragement at the light moment and so, 


for example, prevent a child witli little manual 
dexterity from becoming disheartened and losing 
confidence by too many unsuccessful attempts 
to control the material being worked on. When 
the children need and ask for her aid she should 
be ready to co-operati' with them and to help 
thi'in to sf^e fuither possibilities in their play or 
activity which may give them greater satisfac- 
tion If she can do this without imposing her 
adult ideas, then she can often stimulate more 
crixitive eilort and there will be a definite pro- 
gression m the activity ot tlie childnai at the 
diitiaent stages of tlu'ii development. If a 
teacher is studying hei children in this waiy, it 
will help lic'i considerably to keep a record of 
her obseivations We w^ould suggest tliat a 
w'eekly record should be kept, the teachei 
Ix'anng in mind tlu' followang points. She 
should - 

Record anv inteiestmg jiii'ce ol work or play 
on tlu‘ part of an individual child or a group of 
i hildren. 

Notice the children’s ideas, how tliey are 
stimulali'd, liow' th(‘\' aie catned out. 

Ri'i'ord wiiat sIk' hxirns of thi'in from the 
discussion. 

Make notes on the childieii who have original 
idi'as and little ability to ( an v them out and she 
should try to find out what heljis them to 
improvi*. 

Ki'C']) a paiticiilaily carc'ful watch on the 
('llorth'ss (hildren who do not know wTat they 
want to do and who seem to have an inability 
to ])lay, on children whose play often tends to 
be aggressive or destructive , on children who 
conccMiti .iti' loi sliort piaiods only, and w^lio go 
irom one actnaty to another leaving everything 
untinished 

'Try to find out wTat are the difficulties of 
thi'se giou])s of ('hildren. ('aieful observation of 
tlu'ii play may reveal the nature of their prob- 
lems and perhaps give some indication ol how 
they can be ri'heved. When discoveries of this 
kind are made she can give the individual 
ehildr('u concerned turtlier opportunities for 
that kind of play wiiich seems to help them 
most. 
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Notice when an intellectual, academic or any 
other interest arises through the play activities 
and record how these interests are followed up, 
where they lead to and what ground is co\’iT('d 
through the development of them. 

In observing her children and watching foi 
evidence relating to these points a teaeluT will 
be surprised to find out for herself how many of 
the fundamental needs of her children can be 
fulfilled in this way, and it will give her a feeling 


ot satisfaction and increasing confidence in the 
rightness of the method she has chosen when 
she sees fiom this ('vidence how a sense of com- 
panionshi}) grows through play, how’ a child 
w’ho has ahvays played alone giadiially becomes 
one of a group, how^ the childii'n come to set a 
standaid foi themselves, how' they hel]) each 
othei, leaiiimg thioiigh their play not only to 
give and take and to settU' their own problems, 
but the w’hole ait of living together. 




THE NATURAL 
LEARNING IN THE 

A CHILL) entciing an Infants' School tor 
the first time, at five years of age, may 
come directly from home or from a back- 
ground enriched by attendance at a Nursery 
School. To each the exjiencnce is a new ad- 
venturi', wliich may be more readily accepted 
by the Nurseiy School child than by one 
coming directly from home In many instances, 
a brother, sisti'r or fiuaid aheady at school gives 
reassurance, which helps to banish any feelings 
of uncertainty that may arise. 

Living expeiieiices of home life and its ever 
widening environmimt cannot be dismissed by 
the new-comer to school. Nor, indeed, would 
the teacher of to-day wish them to be forgotten, 
She knows that these form the natural basis 
from which all learning naturally arises and 
through which knowledge is extended, under- 
standing deepened and positive adjustment 
achieved. 

A visitor to a modern Infants’ School is 
seldom likely to find all the members of the 
entrants’ class seated (juietly at tables or desks, 
eacli endeavouring to follow and reproduce 
similar work as it is presented by their teacher. 
No real education can begin in this manner. 
The widely dilfeiing experience, knowledge and 
psychological develojiment of each child demand 
individual opportunities for the carrying out of 
self-initiated, practical reconst iiudions of per- 
sonally meaningful aspects of everyday life. 

The Five-year-old at School 

Most five-year-old children are essentially 
doers, eager to imitate, handle and construct. 
Hy such means, they relive then experiences 
and expel iment with mattnials and situations ot 
immediate interest, thereby gaming valuable 
knowledge and skills, which aic' lundanumtal to 
them m the process of (slucalion. Among llu'si', 
the most outstanding aie ):)usitive personal aiL 
justment, increasing awareness ot important 


PATHWAY TO 
INFANTS’ SCHOOL 

human relationships, claiity and fluency of 
speech, interest in listening to others and in 
enteimg into intelligent discussion with them, 
ability to concentrate alone and in association 
with others, according to the need of the 
moment, and, above all, a healthy desire to 
learn. Thus the path of learning is readily 
followed, because it arises from and extends a 
familiar and interesting background. 

At the early stages, a lair amount of teaching 
may be undertakc'n with individuals or with 
small groups showing tluanselves ready for 
similar instruction. While this is m jirogress, 
the remaining members of the class will continue 
with their peisonal inteiests. 

The School Background 

It is necessary to make careful provision of 
suitable matiTial for (dnldren working under 
these conditions, otherwise non-constructive 
action and waste ot time may occur. The 
sugg(‘stions given below state’ minimum n’quire- 
ments, additions being made as teachei or 
childien n’ah/e tlu’ need for them. Each type 
of material should be sufficient m ([uantity to 
permit ot several children using it at the same 
lime The need lor taking turns will, of course, 
arise when there is a large demand for any one 
kind of material, theieby, oppoitunity is given 
for good training in adjustment to the needs of 
others 

Material Required 

Two tyjies of material aie necessary — 

1 Objects similar to those used in eveiyday 
hie, but somewhat smaller m size. 

2. Kaw materials, which do not in themselves 
lepresent actual objects or situations. 

1 he following suggestions would be classed 
under Section i. 

90 
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The Children's House 

This is best made of simjde, movable screens, 
sufficiently high and wide to permit seviTal 
children to busy themselves inside without 
being able to look over the top of the walls. 
For the sake of ventilation, a roofless liouse is 
better than a pooled one, and screen walls aie 
preferable, as they are easy to stoie away when 
the house is not required. These walls can be 


M'lnimum Rcqiiirenu'nh icitlini the House 

The Living Room A fiim wooden table of 
suitable height, at least four chans, a dressei 
and a cooking stove. The last two can be made 
from empty wooden soap boxes. 

On the dresser a china or plastu' tea-s('t, tea- 
pot, and one or two basins. Spoons ol wirying 
si/es are stored m a diawc'r or small wooden box. 
A tin m which to keej) biscuits, etc. 



Idi; T 

. I (luldren's House 


made with lath wood frames, covcmytI with 
hessian or other light-waaght cotton matcTial 
Single SCI ecus need two wooden ha't in ()rd('r to 
remain upright. If scri'ens are made m pans 
that fold together wIkti not m use, siqqiortmg 
feet are not required Two pans of screens are 
usually suhicicnt to foim one room, (‘s|)e(iallv 
if part of the school-room wall is brought into 
use. 

A door should be made in at least one screim, 
having a knockei fixed at a suitable height on 
its outer side A window is also lURC'ssaiy lor 
each room. Short, attractive cotton curtains 
should hang at each window. 


On the cooking stove a kettk', small fi ynig-pan 
and saucepan. 

On a small side tahle, or short form a w.ishinn- 
up bowl, ('iiainel jiig, soaj) and soapahsh. 
Hanging nearby, a small moj), washing-up cloth 
and drying cloth. 

( leaning Materials Oiu^ long-handled soft 
broom, on(‘ dustpan and brusli and dnslias 
77/c Hedroom or ( luldren's Room. When* 
space permits, this may l(‘ad out of the living- 
room, but may also l)e jilaccal at some distaiu'c 
away, m a more con v('ni(*nt position 

Fssential fuinitnre should me hide* the follow- 
ing ' a suitably low dressing tabh*, with a vai lety 
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of materials placed upon it ; two or three dolls’ 
beds, a box, with cover, in which to store dolls’ 
clothes and one or two small dolls’ dress hangers , 
a large bowl or small enamel batli, an enamel 
jug, and a small stand upon which to hang 
drying towels; soap, vsoap-dish and washing 
cloths , a low tabh*, and one or two chairs of 
suitable height upon which children may sit 
when engaged in bathing their dolls. Two types 
of dolls’ clothes are necessary, i.e. those for day 
wear and those for the night. Each bed should 
be futmshed with suitable coverings and a 
pillow. A couple of prams would greatly add 
to the children’s enjoyment of their dolls. 

Washing Day 

It is best to place the equipment in such a 
position that water is easily obtainable. On fine' 
days, the work might with advantage take place 
out of doors. 

EsscnUal requirements include at least one 
firm, strong wooden table or fiat oblong bench, 
upion which to places washing bowls, these may 
be of enamel or plastic. Soap, soap-dish and an 
enamel jug and bucket are necessary for washing 
and for carrying away used water. A clothes 
line and clothes basket enable drying and 
preparation for ironing to be carried out. A 
small ii'on, placed near a hot radiator or fire, 
would be warm enough for satisfactory pressing 
of washed materials. An ironing board or table 
is also desirable. Materials to be washed will 
include dolls’ clothes, bed and pi am covers, 
wiping-up cloths, curtains, etc. 

It is not wise to limit washing to one day a 
week , many children experience a strong urge 
to wash and to handle water and achieve 
emotional stability after using it. 

Shopping 

The best type of shop for children of five to 
SIX years of age is a general store. It can be 
made by putting two orange boxes, one upon 
the other, and painting them an attractive 
colour. The boxes should be placed so that the 
inside of each faces away from the customers. 
They may be used for storing all goods for sale, 
or surplus goods, when the shop is closed. 


Goods for Sale. These may consist of empty 
grocers’ cartons and containers, familiar in the 
home. Much word recognition is likely to be 
gained by shoppers as they study the names on 
the outside of each carton. Towards six years 
of age, many children enjoy making plastic 
toys, cakes, etc., and placing them in the shop 
for sale. 

A young five-year-old child does not neces- 
sarily look for a shop-keeper. The main interest, 
at first, consists chiefiy in taking dolls for a 
walk, and calling at the shop, where goods are 
selected and placed in a shopping-bag or pram, 
before being taken to tlie children’s house. 
Later, the various cartons are (jiiietly returned 
to the sho):). A child ajqn'oaching six years of 
age usually likes to buy fiom the shop-keeper 
and to jiay with cardboard money, but the 
giving of change may not be understood. If 
prices are marked in pennies and there is a supply 
of caidboard ]:)ennies available, much practice 
in adding is to be gained il ])aynient is always 
made with the leqinsite number of pennies. 

Material not in itself representative 
of Home or Immediate 
Environment 

{a) Wood blocks and bricks, of varying shapes 
and sizes, ranging Irom a road block to half-inch 
bucks, which aie more convenient tor use on a 
table. Pieces of lath wood, of suitable width 
and length, should be available, as well as other 
building material required to make archways, 
window-ledges, etc. A number ol empty 
wooden boxes, ranging in size from small packing 
cases to chalk boxes, provide material for making 
widely dilterent and complex structures. The 
addition oi toy cars, trains, buses, animals and 
human figures greatly adds to the vaiiety, com- 
plexity and value of work carried out with the 
boxes and large bricks. 

{b) Plastic Material. Poth clay and “Plasti- 
cine” should be provided. Some children do not 
like the cold feeling of clay and work more 
satisfactorily with ’'Plasticine.” Clay requires 
more attention than “Plasticine,” if it is to be 
kept in good condition, but extra woik involved 
IS rewarded by the excellent repiesentations 
made by children, who thoroughly enjoy their 
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work of modelling. The fact that clay may be 
painted with representative colours also gives 
particular delight to many children. 

[c) Sand, A sand pit in the playground is to 
be desired, in addition to a sand table indoors. 
The following materials arc useful for work 
with sand: suitably sized trowels or spoons, 
small buckets or enamel mugs, shells and 
pebbles. When possible, two sand tables should 
be provided, one containing dry sand and the 
other damp. The latter encourages the making 
of holes and tunnels, and, if variously shaped 
patty pans are available, children will enjoy 
pressing out shapes on the surface of the damp 
sand. Much counting and comparison are likely 
to aiise in consequence. 

[d) Water Tray. A deep sand tray on a table 
is suitable for this purpose. It should be ke])t 
about three parts full. The following articles 
are necessary for the children to use with water • 
enamel or plastic mugs or cups ot varying sizes, 
spoons, funnels, objects which float or sink, such 
as wood and pebbles. Many children acajuin' 
considerable emotional stability from the us(‘ of 
water. At hist, their reaction to it iiLiy b(‘ 
exercised in splashing water, but before long 
there arises a desire to use the vaiied equipment 
in it. 

Mugs are dipped into the water, a small one 
to hll a larger, and the number of times the small 
one must be filled before the larger is quite lull 
becomes a matter of keen interest. Later, it is 
discovered how many small mugs can be Idled 
from one full large mug. Expeiiments m floating 
objects are also carried out, and before long, 
individual children will bring their own self- 
made toys and test them on the water to see 
whether they will float. On one occasion, a boy 
brought to the water tray the boat lie had just 
completed m wood. On hnding that it would 
not float, he returned to the wood-work table 
and, after four or live alterations and testings, he 
rejoiced with his friends when the little shi]) 
finally sailed steadily on the water's surface. 

[e) Woodwork. vSoft wood is essential for 
young children. Owners of wood yards or saw 
mills are usually happy to make a gift of off-cuts 
and odds and ends of soft wood when they 
understand what is needed and realize the good 
use children d.10 able to make of them. 


The following tools and equipment are 
necessary for the work - - 
Small hainmeis. 

Tenon saws. 

Nails in vaiied sizes and shajx-'s. 

A low bench or stioiig table ujion which th(‘ 
work may be ('ariK'd out. 

Sawing-blocks and \Tces are not necessary for 
children under six yi'ars of age. The younger 
ones veiy much preha' to saw without them, 
])ossibly because they find such aids ddl'Kailt to 
contiol 

(/) Wii^linii^ Table. A stiong pair ol table 
s('ales IS best. They should be jilacial on a table 
S])ecially s(d aside for weighing. W eights wall 
iiu'lude 1 11 ), t lb, I lb, 2 oz, and 1 oz Mateiial 
for w'eighing must pi ovule oppoitunities for the 
waagher to discovei dilfercaux's in si/(‘ or cpian- 
tity of various mateiials which ate of tlu‘ s*iin(‘ 
waaght fhiis, not only should objects be 
measured by standartl wanghts but also by tlu' 
othei tyi^es of objeads. 

Many young children lind this latter nudhod 
of waaghing of far greater interest than measining 
against a standard w(‘ight Suitable mateiial 
includes dried acorns, chestnuts and shells as 
light-weight objects, and these may be com- 
pared with pebbles and nails or small jriraacs of 
metal which aie much heavit‘r m r illation to 
their sizi‘ 

(g) Taint my. Whenever possibk', (hildien 
should stand upright, witli their jiaper mounted 
on an easel, wduei th(‘y paint. Wlu'ii this is not 
possibk', the pai)er may b(' mounted along one 
side of the (lassroom waill. Although tins is 
likely to lead to lurming cadours if biuslu's are 
over-loaded wdth lujuid, it is to b(‘ jiiehaied to 
w'oiking on paper laid flat on a table. 

Irsseiitial materials me huh' — 

Pajier, which may be ordmaiy, unglazial 
kitchen papei, in whole or half sluads. 
P()wd(T paint of at hxrst foui colours, mixed 
wnth waiter, each m a glass ]:>ot (jam jars 
are suitable for the j)Uiq)ose). 
l.arge paint brushes, one at least for each 
colour. 

A number of colour pots, filaced on a tray 
between two (‘asels, will provide j)airit for tlie 
four children who are using both sides of (“ach 
of the easels. 
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Children should not be told what to paint, 
but as the teacher expresses appreciation of 
work done, she can, by careful questioning, 
help each painter to discover wortli-while 
aspects of the work both in colour and form. 

(/z) Crayon and Pencil Drawing, While en- 
gaged in drawing, it is best for the worker to sit 
at a table, on which both crayons and coloured 
pencils are available. Children interesti'd in 


the three R’s. They also provide a degree of 
mental control for intelligent children, which is 
not experienced in their freer types of interest. 

(j) Nature Table. If possible, this should be 
set near a door leading to the out-of-door world. 
On it, seeds, bulbs and plants will be grown in 
their season , llowers in vases should be labelled. 
Some animal life can also find a place here. An 
aquarium may be provided and, perhaps, 



Measuring Water 


representing detail frequently prefer to use 
pencils, as they usually find that they can work 
moie effectively in this medium. As m the case 
of painting, every child occupied in this work 
should poitray personal interests and not be 
directed as to subject. Tt is by this method that 
real development in observation and representa- 
tion can best be achieved. 

(f) Table Occupations. A variety of box 
puzzles, mosaics and table bricks are necessary 
for the use of children not yet ready for, or 
wishing to carry out, free creative work. These 
form an excellent background for later study of 


butteifly eggs, etc. Each object on the table 
should be carefully labelled and ke])t m older 
by children working m turn under the guidance 
of their teacher. 

Frequently, pictures are available which add 
to and extend the real-life interests of the 
children. A daily calendar should be kept and 
hung near the table. In addition, small, attrac- 
tively illustrated nature books should be kept 
at hand, on or near the table. 

(A*) Book Corner. All the children’s varied 
constructions, representations and discussions 
will eventually lead to this most important 
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corner, where the children can find pictures of 
many things which they liave thought about 
and attempted to represent. Tlie cornei must 
be carefully and attractively arranged m a 
position where space and quiet are possible. 

An empty table with chairs invites the taking 
of a book from the nearby shelf, to be enjoyed 
sitting comfortably, with it resting on the table. 
The simple, printed words will frequently be 
read by the teacher as she notes the child’s 


The hnportance of Self -initiated 
Interests in the Education of 
Children of Five Years of Age 

It IS necessary to consider carefully the 
educational impoitance of the varied interests 
which hve-year-old children follow sjiont.uu 
eously and [gladly during their early schooldays. 

Upon arriving at school in the morning, each 
child’s mind is usually still diiT'cti'd towaids 



Fig. 3 

Huiltluitf idifli a I aricty of Shaped Hncks 


interest m a book Latei, the child who enjoyed 
the book is likely to recognize many wH:)rds and 
read them with pleasure to a friend who also is 
becoming interested. If books are to be valued, 
it is important to select them with (Mie. d'he 
first books must be cleat ly illustrated, with 
little background dtdail. Printing beneath or at 
the side of each jneture should consist of only 
one word, either noun or verb. More advanced 
books will have a simple phrase besidt’ a pic tunc 
As interest and ability in reading develop, moie 
printed matter will naturally be welcomed, but 
old Christmas Annuals have no place in the 
library for five-year-old children. There are 
plenty of suitable books to be bought to-day, 
which exactly meet their needs and interests. 


events in t)i(‘ lionu' and to f‘\))eru*nces out of 
school. Some find it dilluTilt to pass fiom the 
home background to that ol the school, d'here 
IS so much that liolds (sich child’s attention 
that it IS necessary to ])rovidi‘ oj)])ortumty foi 
individual woiking-out of jiioblems and iin- 
piessions, and using them as a natural batk- 
giound for school education, l^y such miNins, 
personal dithculties are likely to be surmounted 
and a better undfTstanding achieved with a 
leal desire to adjust and ac(|uire both skill and 
knowledge, dims, it seems best to permit this 
type of work to begin nnmediatdy upon each 
child's arrival at school m the morning. 

Movement from cloak-room to classroom 
should be accomplished quickly and easily upon 
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arrival, and early comers assist the teacher in 
the arrangement of the materials to be used. 
They enjoy doing this. Individual choice of 
occupation may be governed by order of arrival, 
and children coming late may find their choice 
is not available. They should be given permis- 
sion to engage in it as ojiportnnity arises, eitlier 
later in the morning or, if this is not possible, on 
another day. During tlie “choosing time“ the 
teacher should not interfere unless appealed to 


concerning soap and articles to be washed. 
Moving on, she meets 'fim and Mary returning 
from a shopping expedition. They show the 
goods they have obtained and, with her help, 
n'ad the name on eacli packet and count the 
number of pap(‘r jilates tliey have bought for the 
party tea talihe She* passes to where much 
activity IS in jirogress at the weighing table, and 
at the water and sand trays. Children happily 
explain what tliey are doing. John draws atten- 



Ti(. .1 

Special Conslruction^ leilh Jb'icks 


for help, or if she h'els that it is lUH'i'ssary to 
make suggestions. Childteii who (ind it dillicult 
to settle may require special adult help and 
guidance. 

Work in Progress 

As soon as everyone is absorbed, tlic teacher 
should move quietly from group to group, but 
never lose awareness of the whole class for more 
than a minute or two at a time. Slie may call at 
the Children’s House to inquire about the babies 
or to discuss details of a party which is in 
preparation. “How many are coming to tea^” 
she asks. “How many cups and plates do you 
need ?" Neaiby she notes three children engaged 
in the work of washing day and she inquires 


lion to his weiglnng book , he says, “20 ( lu'stnnts 
wtMgh as much as 33 acorns.’’ Meg shows that 
4 small mugs of water are needed to fill one 
large mug. Standing around a table, a number 
of children aie working with clay. Jill breaks 
h(T laig(‘ pu^cc' into two, one small and oiu' 
larger lump. She places the small lump on the 
larger one, then, with a slick, maiks eyes, ears 
and nos('. Others imitate her and soon a row of 
clay men stand side' by side. “How many men^“ 
asks the teacher. “Due, two, three, four . . .“ 
and on to twelvig they count. Hob says they 
are not all the same ; some are small. He counts 
7 big men and 3 small ones and states that 7 and 
3 make 12 men altogetlua 

In the school hall, just outside the door of the 
classroom, a noise of hammering is heard. 
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Here, a group of four or five children are sawing 
wood and hammering nails into it. They tell the 
teacher that they are making aeroplanes, all 
except Mary, who shows a signal with a moving 
arm. She says that she has seen a signal like 
hers at the railway station. The teacher holds 
a piece of wood firmly, while Frank saws olt (he 
length that he needs. 

Not far away is a group of easels. Here, six 
children are painting pictures; two are just 
painting one colour upon another and are 
thoroughly enjoying the resulting mixtures that 
appear as the paints run together. Others are 
painting houses, people and trees Joan has put 
a policeman by the bus in her picture. She asks 
the teacher to write on her painting, ‘This is 
my Dad going to work.” Jessie wants the words, 
“My Mum going to the shop” written on her 
picture. Interest in writing and reading is in- 
creasing daily in this group. Jim goes to the 
book table as soon as he has finished painting 
and the teacher follows him. Here they find 
four children already absorbed in looking at 
books. May and (dare look at one book to- 
gether, Jim finds a book about ships. He asks 
the teacher to read the woids punted beneath 
each picture. Then, replacing the book he goes 
to the drawing table and begins to draw a ship 
with coloured crayons. The teacluT remains at 
the book table. There, May, wlio is nearly six 
years of age, reads aloud to her friend. When 
doubtful about a word, she turns to her teacher 
for help. Presently, she seeks a fresh book, and 
her listening friend takes the first book and goes 
through it with great care, reading aloud the 
words that she can recognize. 

The teacher frequently directs children, en- 
gaged in other occujiations, to a book which 
may help them m the work they an* doing. 
Morley was engaged m building a house with 
small bricks, and had forgotten to leave open 
spaces to indicate windows. The teacher 
directed him to a book with a number of house 
pictures in it. After looking at the.se, he returned 
to his brick building and constructed more 
interesting houses. 

Some children had chosen to sit at a table and 
draw pictures with coloured j)encils. Jim went 
to the picture and word book hanging on the 
wall and, taking it to his table, he turned over 


each page until he found the pictuie of a table 
with the word "table” wiitten beneath it. 
Picking up a pencil, he copied the woid beneath 
the table that he had drawn. 

Thus, through their various interests, the 
children were developing a real interest in 
leading, writing and counting, each lieing related 
to meaningful, living situations, which they liad 
created with dilfering types of mateiial. Later 
in the day, those who showed themselves to be 
leady for reading worked together in a group 
with the teacher, while the nanaining m(‘inb(‘rs 
of the class busied themselves with bead thread- 
ing, picture doniinoes and various types of 
])uzzle. 

Individual ( hoici* ol ociupation usually con- 
tinues for about one and a half hours. hVw 
children follow the same interest throughout 
tlu' whole period. Some change but once, others 
rather more frecpiently. A sympathetic teachei 
is (juick to note when her helj) is risjuii c‘d to 
assist with a dillicult job, to encourage develop- 
ment in new directions or to bring what is b(‘ing 
done to a higher stage of completion. 

( 'Icarini!^ . htv/y. This must be cai ru‘d out with 
great care. Finished or partly finished work 
must be put in a place of safety until recpiired 
again. Each child will attend to peisonal work. 
Individuals and small groups then ndinn unused 
mati'iial to its allotted storing i)lac(‘, .ind with 
small j)ans and brushes, th(*y sweej) up httei. 
Dirty hands are then washed and soon eveiyone 
is (juietly seated, drinking mid-rnoining milk, 
riiroughout this clearing up jieiiod, the teacher 
directs, o\'erlooks and assists, but her duel ami 
lies in tiaimng the children so to caie for their 
work and store unused material that they them- 
selves can find whatiwer they lequire m good 
condition at any tiim*. 

Spi’ctal Ijitercsts. Most childun who work in 
the manner described here become interested in 
the elforts and productions of their companions. 
At times, individuals will leave what they are 
doing and, walking amongst tlnar fi'llows, watch 
and ask questions about what they see m pio- 
giess. Sometimes a child with few ideas will join 
a grou]) and contribute to their work, as in house- 
keeping or clay modelling. Idiis is permitted if 
the gioup of children who are the initiators of 
the interest are willing to accept the new-comer. 
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Discussion Periods 

It is usual to set aside a short period of about 
lifteen minutes each day, during which teacher 
and children gather together. Seated comfor- 
tably, they look at and chat about each other’s 
work. Tom shows the bus he has made with a 
box. He points to the driver’s seat and the 
platform, where people get on and olf. He is 
asked, “How many people ride on your bus^’’ 


development. At no time should work done by 
a five-year-old child be condemned. Shy children 
need friendly encouragement from both teacher 
and companions. Informal chats, carried out in 
happy co-operation, can do much to help indi- 
vidual shyness to disappear and to encourage 
greater ellort. Children should never be com- 
pelled to use any particular type of material 
during their individual choice period. Given 
time, all normal children find the best medium 
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Toys made unih Wood, Empty Boxes and Other Material 


“Where is it going?” Jessie brings her painting 
and leads the words that she asked the teacher 
to write on it. “My Mum is going to the sho]).” 
Three more children show their paintings. Frank 
brings his aeroplane and says tliat lie made it 
with two pieces of wood, which he cut with a 
saw. The children count the nails he hammered 
m to join the wings to the body of the plane. 
There is not time for everyone to show individual 
accomplishments, but all the work is so placed 
in the room that at convenient moments children 
can look at ditlerent objects and talk about them 
with their friends. Opportunity is also made for 
every child to show and chat about personal 
work at least twice a week. 

It is important to encourage less skilful 
workers by allowing them to talk about their 
work and, while doing so, receive help for further 


for self expression, and also overcome a shyness 
which at fust prevents them from chatting 
happily about their work. 

Children oj Six to Seven Years of 
Age 

Between six and seven years of age, most 
children make a considerable amount of progress. 
The live-year-old child’s absorbing interest in 
events of everyday home life is apt to lessen as 
the child gets older, and be replaced by con- 
centration on an ever-widening environment of 
streets, entertainments, excursions and visits. 
Many boys arc drawn particularly to the study 
of various forms of transport, amongst which 
aeroplanes, old and new, large and small, 
frequently take first place. 
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Dramatic Activities 

Increasing ability to observe, speak and 
imitate in sound and action inspires a number of 
children to reproduce their peisonal impressions 
through dramatic presentations. 

These are particularly valuable at this time, 
as they frequently aid individual emotional 
adjustment and provide opportunities for co- 
operation with others in planning and carrying 
through plays of a simple type. They also en- 
courage the development of lliKMit expression 
through both movement and speech. 

Property Box. This is essential. Many six- 
year-olds are extremely shy and yet readily (ex- 
press themselves when attired m costume. I he 
following clothes and material are desirable 

One or two adult skirts, scarves and ajiions. 

Old dressing-gowns. 

Old handbags and shopping bags. 

Nurse’s apron and cap. 

Postman’s hat and bag. 

Bus conductoi’s hat, ticket IioIiUt and 
punch. 

Cowboy hat, shirt and chai)es. 

Indian head-dress 

Policeman’s outfit. 

An assortment of hats. 

Lengths of various types of material are also 
highly appreciated, because they can b(* wound 
roiimi head or body in a variety oi ways. Addi- 
tions such as crowns, sceptres, Indian head- 
dresses and weapons should be mack* by childien 
when they wish to use (Iumu. Still ( .irdboard is 
useful for the making of such piopeities 

Preparation of a Plav. The subject for jiresen- 
tation should never be suggested by the teacher, 
but she must be ready to respond and give advice 
when appealed to foi help, llei contribution 
should be of such a nature that it leads the 
would-be actors to think further and plan more 
carefully. 

A shy, retiring boy may don th(' costume of a 
cowboy or red Indian and, while thus attin'd, 
act out, with a fair degree of energy, attiibutes 
which he associates with the character. Ex- 
pressions of this type frequently help the indi- 
vidual to resolve emotional dilbcultu^s and 
attain a fan degree of stability and happiness. 
This is especially so when the teacher and 


children respond to the presentations with 
appuxdation and expressions of approval. 

Various Ways by which Dramatic 
Representation may be De- 
veloped and Presented 

While individual children may prefer to 
simulate a character alone, many more enjoy 
uniting in small gioups. Not infiequently, a 
siuqile ])lav d('V(‘lops s]^ontan(M)usly. Thus, on 
one occasion, Jane put on a long sknt and, 
taking a shopping bag m hand, remarked loudly, 
“I’m going to c*itch a bus and go shopping.” 
Immediately, Trank decided that he also would 
go shoj)])ing and, placing a saihjr hat on his 
head, he walked by her side, As they walked, 
he asked “W’hat shall we buy'^” Soon both 
childien stood still and ITank said “Hei(‘ is the 
bus stop, we must wait here ” At that moiiKMit 
joe came by and, healing the lemaik, he began 
to mutate tlu^ noise of a car engine “H(Te is the 
bus,” he calk'd, “I’m the conductor, g('t m, g('t 
in.” k'rank and Jam' imim'diati'ly airanged 
themselv('s behind him. Then, laising his hand 
and making the noise of a bell, he cried “Now 
we’re oil, now we’ie oil, pay your lares, pay 
your fare's.” Turning to the two passengeis, he 
cai 1 led out the act of selling and ch])])ing a ticket 
loi (Nich. ddien on inovt'd tlu' bus until it rc'aclu'd 
the school general stoie. "Get oil heie, get oil 
here,” cried the conductor, Immediati'ly tlu' 
two jiasseiigers left the bus and Joe disa])peared 
amongst the otlaa clnldirn. As Trank and Jane 
walked to tlu' shop, Trank said, “We musy buy 
some shoes.” At tlu' sho]), the two children 
looked at the various goods for sale. Shoes 
seemed to ho forgotten. Jane bouglit a ])iece 
ol })iuk iibbon, and tluai w.dki'd aw.iy. Tiank 
did not buy, but he lingcuTl at the shoj), study- 
ing its contents for some minutes before he 
Imally left to join a group of boys who were 
Engaged m building with bricks 

Bet\ve(*n six and a half and seven yeais, 
childien enjoy planning a play before it is pre- 
sented. Farts are acci'pted by individuals and 
ea(T selects an appropriate costume. Rehearsals 
take place and lr('( jiK'ut ly, aftm' one or two 
lehearsals, with the help of the teaclier the jday 
is written down and learnt by the actors. 
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The Stage. At first, this does not seem to be 
required, but as children approach seven years 
of age, they realize the importance of having a 
stage. Some schools have excellent stages, as 
permanent fixtures in their Assembly Halls. 
These aie useful for the presentation of special 
plays, ])articularly when outside visitors attend 
the performances. The stage for everyday plays 
is best made by the actors. The following 
necessary for the purpose : two 
back-stage screens, between which actors leave 
and enter, two screens to place across the stage 
front when it is closed, and one or two chairs, a 
table, etc., as may be required. Seats for the 
“audience” are then arranged so that all can see 
and a ticket box is phu ed close to them, tickets 
being sold as the audience come to their seats. 
Tickets and cardboard money may be made by 
the children who have undertaken to look after 
the needs of the audience. When the play is 
over, these children will clear away all things 
pertaining to the audience, while the actors store 
their screens. Thus, an open clear space is left 
for other kinds of activity, which may be 
resumed now that the play is over. 

The Selection of a Play 

This requires careful thought and arrange- 
ment. An adapted stoiy, or a familiar s('ene 
from .street or home life, may be chosen. If it is 
long with a number of parts, it will be nec(‘ssaiy 
to write it down, and for each actor to make a 
copy for individual use. One child amongst the 
actois usually leads dining rehearsals and helps 
others who arc in difficulties. Shortly before, 
and during the play presentation, a prompter is 
likely to be of great help. 

Puppetry 

Children in the Infants’ School thoroughly 
enjoy a puppet show. Those above six and a 
half years of age Irequently desire to make a 
puppet and use it themselves. It is best for 
them to begin with a glove puppet. These can 
be made easily and attractively with odds and 
ends of material. At first, much delight is ex- 
perienced in just holding the puppet on the 
right hand and making it dance, jump, bend and 


perform various types of movement. Later, 
simple stories can be presented. Before long, 
the puppet-makers will feel the need for a 
special stage. Much help for this work can be 
obtained by young children from a small book 
entitled Simple ISippetry for Children, published 
by Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Limited. This book 
gives details of the making of several types of 
glove puppets and of how to make a suitable 
stage, it also explains how plays may be de- 
veloped from stories, or from the children’s 
own experiences. It is written throughout m 
simple Lnglish and carefully illustrated. 

Shops and Shopping 

Interest m shopping expands to a considerable 
degree during this year. At first, a general store 
is found to be (juitc satisfactory. A shop-keeper 
and cardboard money are essential to the process 
of buying and selling. Particular seasons and 
events, such as Christmas, Easter and Birthdays, 
are likely to lead to the setting up of an extra 
department or an entirely new shop. Goods for 
sale may include giectmgs cards, ]:)resents and 
home-made postcards, 'flic materials and 
ribbons, required for puppets, or for the making 
of small gifts, such as handloa'chuds, handbags 
and purses, small pa])er dolls, etc , should also 
b(‘ available. 

Keeping Shop. Whether the shop be in the 
classroom or the school hall, outside it a list of 
goods for sale should hang, showing the price of 
each item. There should also be a card, slating 
times of opening and closing the shop. If two 
clock faces are available, one of these could 
show the opening time and the other the time 
of closing 

Scales for weighing and weights need to be 
close at hand; also a yard tape measure for the 
sale' of lengths of tape and ribbon. Tape may be 
dyed various colours to match pieces of material 
suitable for making bags, dolls' clothes, badges, 
etc. Greetings cards for various occasions can 
be made by drawing and painting on stiff paper 
or thin cardboard. 

Buying and Selling. Each shopper should 
leceive from the shop-keeper a written state- 
ment, comparable to a bill, after pui chases have 
been made. At first, it is wise to allow only two 
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things to be bought at one time. I'his will 
enable both buyer and seller to check bills 
quickly and easily. Thus, a girl's bill might 
show- Y)o\\ bd. 

Pencil 3(1. 

and a boy’s bill— 

Top 5(1. 

String 3(1. 

Nd. 


made by the children, should be kept by the 
teacher and dislnbnted earli day. Th(‘ money 
migiit be stored m a closed wooden box, known 
as the “Bank.” E\’ery motnin{ 4 , each child 
should write on paper the amount ol moiii'y 
personally leepured and take it to the teacher 01 
to tlu‘ child m cliai^a' ol tlu' bank 1 luat' an 
exchange of the icNpiest ji.ipt'r (a slip on which 
the amount diawn is stated) and money should 
tcdce place. 

In the senes ol ( lassi 00 m Pict uu's and ( hai ts 
pubhsluHl by the New Eia Pubhslimg ('om]>any, 
tluTA^ an' a numb(T‘ of iisidnl (Taits di'ahng with 
simph' shopdceeping and .iKo a ( halt ol weights 



1m(t () 

Sn-yrar-old ( hildrcn ai their Inikcr's Shop 


As the child's ability to add moru'y and giv(‘ 
change inci eases, bills will bei'onie longer, be- 
cause more goods will b(' bought at tlu' same 
time. Tajie and materials will be rneasiin'd and 
sold by the incli, and m lengths of one (jimrter, 
half and full yard lengths. Moiethan oiu' sho[)- 
keeper will be required at a time as busim'ss 
becomes brisk. A weekly list of shoii-keepers 
would ensure that all who wish to carry out this 
work get tluar tin ns m lotation 

Checking Money Spent and 7 aken. A fairly 
arge supply of cardboard money, ])relerably 


and measuies and iinotliei of moiu'y, wha li lioth 
teacher and (hildnai \\'oiild Imd invahi.ible lor 
iT'ferenci'. 

At the beginning of the sc'ssioii, shopdna'pi'rs 
for th(' day should bung their moiU'y box to the 
biiiik and, wlaai it has l)e('n lilkal with moiu'y, 
write on ])aper the amount they liav(‘ naiMved. 
Amongst th(‘ day’s slio])daH'j)eis thi're should be 
a boy and girl lusiring tlic' to]) ol the si'liool who 
can check tin' moiuyy wlaai r(‘((‘iv('d and record 
th(' amount Otherwise the tc'iK Ikt must do 
this ])ai t of the woi k. At tl)(‘ (mkI ol each session, 
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all bills would be brought to the bank, together 
with money remaining m the shop till. When- 
ever possible, bills should be totalled and the 
final amounts of the day’s takings written on a 
shopping sheet and placed where all the children 
can see it. This practical work with money will 
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stimulate interest in written records, especially 
in children appioaching seven years of age. 

Post Office 

The occurrence of birthdays and othei festivals 
such as Easter and Christmas naturally leads to 


the desire to send invitations, greetings cards, 
and small gifts. Children over six and a half 
years of age will find the organization and 
management of a school Post Ollice particularly 
interesting. The Post Office is best set up in the 
School Hall, where it can be frequently seen and 
used by all members of the community. An 
attractively planned Post Office is shown in the 
New Era Pictures and Charts Series. 

Work in the Tost Office. A competent, inter- 
ested stab is essential. At ordinary seasons, two 
aie piobably sufficient, but at busy tunes such 
as Christmas, or shortly before a jilay presenta- 
tion, the staff would need to be increased to at 
least four: two at the stamp counter and 
two weighing parcels. Tetter sorters are also 
necessaiy; this work might be done by two 
“postmen,” who, after sorting, deliver letters 
throughout the school. 

Most of the post office work must, of necessity, 
be carried out by children who are able to deal 
with the selling of stamps, postcards, etc., and 
are quick to add and to give change. They must 
also be competent in the weighing of parc(‘ls. 
Thus the work of keeping tlie Post Office should 
be looked upon as a reward tor achievement in 
these two kinds of arithmetical measurement. 
Less advanced childien can quite well act as 
assistants in the sotting and delivering of letters. 
They can also help in sorting and pasting used 
stamps on slieets of paper, ready for sale to 
customers. This type of work will help them to 
become familiar with stamps of diilerent prices 
and with the addition of money. The value of 
each sheet is written on the back of the sheet 
before it is passed on to th(‘ Post Office for sales. 

As in the case of the shop-keepers. Post 
Office officials should total and hand in their 
takings each day after closing-time. A rubber 
stamp will be needed for stamping let tens, cards 
and ])arcels. An ordinary small rubber stamp is 
suitable for this purpose. Animal stamps would 
be enjoyed and might lie changed each month. 

Post Office Savings Depariinent. In order that 
children not participating in the school’s savings 
scheme may draw the attention of parents 
to this form of saving, children in the highest 
class of the school, who are participants, may 
pay their weekly savings to their teacher as she 
sits at the counter of the school Post Office. 
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Time Keeping. Post Oilice opening and closing 
times should be written clearly on a card and 
placed where they may be seen, close to the 
office. In addition, a number of clearance-lime 
cards will be needed for the pillar box. 

Special Home Interests 

Sewing equipment will be requited for children 
who wish to adapt material, as, lot (Example, for 
costumes foi plays, etc. In addition, there is 


should be encouraged to use a tape-measure to 
ensure good form and size m a hmshed article. 
Many boys enjoy sewing and produce excellent 
results. They should not be discouraged and led 
to feel that needlework is for girls only. 

The Art of Cooking 

riiis wolk is enjoyi'd by both gnls and boys. 
Oppoitumtv to engag(‘ in it might b(' [irovicUal 
on('(‘ or twice a wi'ek, especially lor the older 



Fk; <S 

Aeroplane tnadc to given Measuienients by a y-vear-old Hoy 


likely to be a number of childnTi who enjoy 
cutting out and making sinqile doll's clothes, 
handbags, handkerchiefs, scarves, belts, etc 
The sewing box or basket should be equipped with 
sewing cottons and silks m a variety of colours, 
and also some embroidery thread, thimbles, 
scissors and one or two measuring tapes. Mateiial 
to be sewn should be m a special box. A box 
divided into three sections will be found helpful, 
if it is desired to separate cottons, woollens and 
silks; each section should hold only one type of 
material. A separate box for each may, however, 
be preferred. Considerable care is necessary m 
the storing and keeping of materials. Workers 

iV--(E imR) 


childien ol the school. Small groups, consisting 
ol not moi(‘ than four childien, art' best foi 
begmiKTs 11 tlu‘ number wishing to cook is 
large', groups should be ('hiiiigc'd until .ill have 
eiijoyi'd the ('xpt'iiciK C, after which new giou])s 
can be foimral. It is well to arrange ior a lesc'ive 
ol biscuits <uul small (cakaw to !)(' made by the 
(hildten, and to have them available for special 
occasions. At fust the t(\ich(M' must supeivise 
all that th(‘ cooks do. Latcu', hei supci vision 
would be slight, ('X({‘})t whc'ii things are being 
jdaced 111 or taki'ii out of the oven. At such 
times her full and careful assistance and super- 
vision arc essential. 
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Cooking Materials 

The following articles of equipment and 
utensils are necessary, if satisfactory results are 
to be obtained — 

A clean wooden table of suitable size and 
height. 

One or two strong bowls, in which to mix 
ingredients. 

Scales and weights (i oz, 2 oz, f lb, i lb, 

I lb). 

Jugs to hold water and milk. 

One or two basins in which to wash currants, 
etc., or whisk eggs. 

An egg whisk. 

Pastry boards and rolling pins of suitable 
size. 

Wooden spoons for mixing ingredients. 

A small flour bin. 

Tins in which to store sugar, cun ants, etc. 

Small tins or patty pans in which to bake 
buns. 

One or two flat tins upon which to bake 
biscuits. 

Biscuit cutters. 

Liquid measuring glass. 

Aprons for cooks to wear while at work. 

Large bowl and cloths for washing and 
wiping when work of making is linished. 

A dresser oi cupboard shelf nearby, m 
which to store materials when not 
required. 

Ln^redienis. While a small amount of flour 
and sugar might be stored at school, it would be 
well if childien whose tuin it is to cook brought 
most of th(‘ required ingredients from home. 
Later, each cliild should take home a sample of 
the cooking, ddiese samples will pleasantly serve 
the double purpose of creating at home interest 
in the child’s work and facilitate the continuance 
of material siqiplies from the parents. 

Preparalions. Four children, working indi- 
vidually or in pairs, might work side by side at 
the same table. 

A simply stated recipe should be read aloud, 
either by one of the cooks or by the teacher, and 
then placed on the table. The recipe will have 
been decided uj^jon at least one day before the 
actual work is to be done. This will allow time 
for gathering together the necessary ingredients. 


At first, all cooks will follow the same recipe; 
later, when proficient, each would follow a 
personally selected one. 

Arrangement of Materials, Having carefully 
studied the recipe, each cook fetches a mixing 
bowl and places it in a suitable position, to- 
gether with other necessary tools and utensils, 
these being placed by the bowl. 

Weighing Materials. The ingredients re- 
quired, such as flour, butter, sugar, currants, 
etc., will be put near the scales. Each cook will 
then carry out the weighing of at least one in- 
gredient, if it is to be shared. When two scales 
are available and four children are working in 
pairs, each pair will weigh out the quantity of 
each ingredient that it lequires. At first the 
teacher should overlook all weighing and see 
that the materials are properly placed in the 
mixing bowls, the flour being rubbed through a 
sieve. When liquid is required, measuring of the 
right quantity must be carried out with con- 
siderable care. The liquid is then added by one 
cook while her companions stir the mixture. All 
might take turns in doing this. 

Preparing Biscuits for the Oven. The dough, 
when of the right consistency, might be halved, 
and each cook would then roll a half-quantity 
on a well-floured pastry board. After cutting 
the dough with biscuit shapers, the cook trans- 
feis the biscuits with a flat cooking-knife to a 
greased and floured oven shelf or tray. 

Placing in the Ove^i. The cooks should then 
cany their tray to the school oven, but not 
actually touch it. The placing of trays in the oven 
must always be carried out by the teacher, with the 
children standing loell back and watching. She 
should also open the oven and remove trays when 
baking is complete. 

The cooks must take special notice of the time 
when the baking process begins and watch care- 
fully for the time when it ends. 

Storing. After cooling, biscuits or buns should 
be stored carefully in air-tight tins until required. 

Cooking Recipes. For first attempts, the 
teacher should provide a good standard recipe 
which can bear a fair amount of over-handling 
during the preparation period. Later, when 
skill has been developed the children should be 
encouraged to bring simple recipes from home. 

The Cookery Book. Each successful recipe 
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might be written in a special school Cookery 
Book by the child who brought it to school. It 
will then be available for use at all times. In- 
dividual recipe books could be made by children 
wishing to possess them. Sucli children would, 
of course, be free to copy from the School Book. 

Brick Buildings 

Building with large bricks and lengths of 
wood absorbs the attention of many children 
between six and six and a half years of age 
The structures they make diller somewhat from 
those made by the five-year-old, m that they 
tend to be larger and fitted out witli more 
detail. When completed, they are usually used 
more ellectively in imitation of real-life ex- 
periences. 

House building requires more than screens for 
both outer and inner walls, and given sufficient 
space, the six-year-old boy will carefully lay 
brick course upon brick course, until the wall 
reaches as high as he can comfoitably continue 
to work it. Spaces are left for windows, sulfi- 
ciently large to be looked through. When 
avaikible, fiat lengths of wood are used for tops 
of windows and door supports, while a roof of 
flat wood or straw board is laid over laths, which 
reach from wall to wall. The chief interest of 
these wTirkers lies m building, ratlier than m 
living in, their house. They do, however, often 
improvise furniture with empty wooden boxes 
and, not infrequently, a boy will bring a battery 
and one or two electiic bulbs, with iieei'ssaiy 
flex, and place a lighting system within the 
house. This is usually done with help from an 
interested father. 

Transport 

Large bricks and empty wooden boxes are 
also used for the construction of a 1ms. When 
the bus is completed to the builders' satisfaction, 
they take turns in acting as bus conductor and 
driver. A number of children may soon decide to 
become passengers and scat them.selves inside 
the bus. Before long, conductor, driver and 
passengers co-operatc m the making of a ticket 
holder, tickets and cardboard money. A 
conductor’s liat is also found. 


With the toy ticket clipper, the work of buying 
and selling tickets proceeds witli great earnest- 
ness. Each passenger alights when told to do so 
by the conductor. As they leave, the bought 
ticket is dropped into a special box. Later, 
conductors and drivers add the value of these 
and compare it with the fates that have been 
paid. At first the exact amount of faia^ is 
tendered, but soon the need for change is 
realized, and definite teaching is welcomed by 
all interested ]iassengers and bus men. In addi- 
tion, huge Fare Sheets are made. The naiiu's 
of well known places are written in order, with 
fare from one point to another clearly marked. 

Thirther Constructions zvith Various 

Types of Maierial 

Most boys and many girls at this period of 
.school life deliglit m using tools and easily- 
worked materials to eonsliuct famihai objetls. 
So gieat IS tins inteicst apt to be that it becomi^s 
necessary to arrange a programme for taking 
turns, and thus ensure that everyone who 
wishes is given an ojqKirtuinty to begin and 
complete a much desiied object. 

Woodwork 

Whereas the hve-yeai-(fid w'ood-woiker just 
saws, hammers and nails wood together, de- 
ciding, when limshed, what the final lesult is to 
be named, six-yeai -olds usually know^ befoiehand 
what to make and seek suitable mateiial to 
cany out the project. Wood is selected and sawn 
to suitable size and shape, and then caiefully 
nailed into position to form aeiojilanes, carts, 
windmills and a variedy of other obji'cts oi 
momentaiy inteiest. Emi)ty wooden boxes are 
greatly valued. Additions made to tliem result 
m usable carts, trolleys, etc. As the W'orkers' 
skill develops, they begin to realize the im- 
portance of a measure graded in half, quarter 
and whol(^ inches. This is evident in the Ciiridully 
planned work shown in the illustiation (lug. 8) 
wdiich shows an aeroplane, the achievement 
of a boy just seven years of age. Careful selection 
and preparation of mateiial, and placing of 
parts, indicate a gi owing interest m pioportion 
and detail. Books, illustrating tlieir work and 




Fig. 9 

Cnustriiciions in Wood, Clay and Cardboard by Children 
aged from 6 years to 6 years lo months 
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giving brief accounts of parts, are studied with 
concentration by groups of children, and the 
aid of the teacher is sought wlnni the print(‘d 
material is beyond tlieir leading ability. 

Sewing Materials 

These are required for a vaiiety ol pin poses, 
lioys frequently need such things as sails tor 
boats, flags foi foits, head-du'ssi's of vaiious 
kinds, etc. Sometimes a girl is asked to eany 
out a sewing job or sIk^ oilras her help to otheis 
engaged on a task which intiMiNts her (hn 
operation of this kind is good, and when no 
stress is laid on the idea that sewing is moie 
particularly an oeeiij^i.ition for girls, many bocs 
enjoy giving time to the woik and value what 
they make. This attitude shoiild be encoiiiagial 

Essential mateiials include <i stiong woik 
basket or box, caietnlly litt('d with each t\'])e 
of thread and needle, tlu' latUa bt*mg kt‘])t m a 
needle case. Spaca' must also bi^ lound lor 
thimbles and two or thu'C pans ol scissois 
Sewing thread should vary m strength, from 
fine cotton and silks to stiong liiuai tliK'.id, 
scissors should also vaiy m size and stiength and 
be within the worker’s ability to manijiulatc' 

A second box must be leseived toi the storing 
of lengths of material. It might bi' airangial m 
compartments, each allot t (a I to dilteient tyjx's 
of material. Sometimes it is possible to havt* 
two or three suitably siziTl boxass ('ach sed aside 
for the holding of a particular kind of matiaial. 

Ihseful materials iiiclmh' jiattcrned cottons foi 
doll's clothes, plain coloured cottons and pieces 
of linen for handkerchiefs . thicker and stiongei 
cotton and linen, suitable for bags, sails, etc. 
Short lengths of silk and woolhm mateiial are a 
w(‘lcome addition. It is lUTa^ssaiy to see th.it 
each contribution is clean before it is placed m 
its appropriate stoiing jilace. All sewing 
materials should be caiefully examined, cleaned 
and tidied at regular inteivals Some ('hiidnm, 
both boys and girls, lind this a most mteiestmg 
and satisfying occupation. 

Modelling 

Clay is a better medium than '‘Plasticine’' lor 
children of six to seven yeais of agiv This is 


2 1 3 

paiticularly so when the worker is engaged in 
modelling a single object, such as an animal or 
pel son. “Plasticine” is sometimi's prefeired if 
the lesultmg ligiire is to be placed in a group 
mock'l, such as a street or dock. It is less likely 
to bleak than a clay tigurc'. 

Many children ap})ioachmg sex’en yiMis of .ige 
become extiemclv mteiested m modelling lanly 
large lepiesentations ol animals and people. 
Some ()ie{('i to kcic’e the tmislu'd work in the 
n.itural gi(‘\’ ol tlu‘ clay, w’hile otheis an* not 
satisiK'd until tin* ajipluation ot colom maki's 
then woik take on a moie naturalistic aj)])(‘ai- 
ance dills is such a jxnsonal mattia that it 
should be lelt (mtm'b’ to tlu^ weaker to decide. 
No siigge'stion Ol dii('(tion should be made by 
the* t(*a('hei 

Box 'Toys 

A f^ood ('ollcition ol i‘iu])l\' boxes, ot \\'idel\' 
(hllen'iit size's and sliajx^s, is wdiie'd by the* 
yoimgei si\ v('ai -olds anel .dso, loi sjii'cial 
])ui pose's, b\' those* ne'aimg se\’(‘n ycais ol age*. 
The 'se* shoulel me hide' e'mjitv match beixe's, 
sm.dl e'aiteins, shoe* be)\e's, anel also elate* beixes, 
whiedi are* e'spe'eially we'le'e)me*el le)i the* making 
ol beiats anel buses 

Group Interests 

Alany ehilehe'ii are* stieingly meh\Tehiahstic. 
d hey re‘s|)e)nel te) anel eai-ojici ate* e'age*ily with an 
aelult whe) share's the*ii jiaiticular mte'iest, but 
elo not \ve)ik u*aehlv with chiklre'ii eif the'ir own 
age Idx'e' vear-olels Ire'e^iu'iitly weiik sitting siele* 
by siele, using the same material and seimetime's 
making the* same type of toy, but the'y seklom 
unite, eir play toge'tlu'i with theii toys, d heii 
final ronsti lie tions ate laigely mehvielmihstic. 
d Ins teiiekaicy is to be* appiove'd l/'e ause it fostt'rs 
individual observation, decision anel efloit. 
Dilterences she3uld be neiteel and ai)])roveel. 

Petwe'en six anel se*ve*n years eif age*, e'hikhen 
e'ligage'd m their self-mitiated mte‘rt*sts freejuently 
choeise* to sit side by side, (*ach making the* same 
kind of object. As they waiik, they become 
aware of one anothci ’s ne'eds and give* help when 
a difficulty aiises. d ims Jeilm anel Pe)b, beith a 
little ove'i SIX and a half ye'ars e)l age*, uoiked 
side by siele, e'aedi e'ligaged in constructing a 
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boat. Presently, Bob experienced dilficulty in 
sawing a piece of wood, because he could not 
hold it sufficiently steady as he sawed. John 
became aware of this, left his work and held the 
wood until the necessary sawing was completed. 
A few days later. Bob brought a piece of round 
dowel, and shared it with John when they both 
wished to set up masts in then boats. 

Towards Seven Years of Age 

Spontaneous collaboiation amongst a group 
frequently arises when a number of children 
become interested in a particular object, or 
group of objects, that have been made by indi- 
viduals working alone. One day Maigaiet 
brought a shoe box to school and made it into 
an attractive house with a sloping roof, chimney, 
windows and front dooi, which opened out- 
wards. When it was completed, she placed it 
on a window sill and, during the subsequent 
discussion, said that her house was in a street, 
the name of which was well known to all the 
children. 

Next day, Tom made a ’bus with a smaller 
cardboard box, and, at tlie end of one peiiod, 
said to Margaret ‘T will put my ’bus in the street 
outside your House.” This was done, and before 
many days had passed, so great a numbei of 
contributions were' added to the street, that it 
became necessary to ])lac(' the whole group on a 
large table. From then onwards, some dozen 
children worked steadily to develop the life of 
the street. Not only did hous(\s, shojxs, vehicles 
and people begin to find a place there, but also 
a bridge, with a river flowing undei it, and later, 
a railway station. Altogether, the group worked 
on this street for about lour weeks. During this 
time they collected pictures of objects and 
events in the street, mounted them on papei 
and wrote a caption beneath each picture. The 
sheets were fastened together in the form of a 
book and given the title 'Hn Our Street.” 
When the street had to be cleared away, each 
contributor took his or her work home, but tlie 
book was put into the classroom library, where 
it was available for all members of the class. 
Not everyone in the class contributed to this 
particular study. A number of children worked 
alone on their own projects, others worked in 


smaller groups. Throughout, a lively interest 
was shown, by most members of the class, in the 
productions of others. 

During discussion periods, comments were 
made, difficulties discussed and excursions, 
which liad inspired ideas, were described. As a 
result, contributions to help others were fre- 
quently brought from home, especially in the 
foim of illustrated books, which showed essential 
details. 

Painting 

Much interest is usually shown in the painting 
of pictures. Frecjuently they are required for 
the background ot a special group study. The 
standard of work often i caches a high level, 
painters devoting a considerable amount of time 
to the development of individual pictures. 
Sometimes one finds, usually the result of an 
adult influence, a child who paints a back- 
ground of sky from the top edge of the papei 
right down to earth and house level. Such a 
practice is apt to spoil what is otherwise an 
excellent piece of work. The blue paint repre- 
senting the sky is laid on thickly and darkly, 
giving a final suggestion of midnight darkness. 
It is well to remember that the natural space 
immediately above people, houses, etc., is not 
dark blue and, mdecHl, is frequently quite 
transparent and almost colourless. It seems 
best not to suggest painting the sky in every 
jiicture, but individual spontaneous attempts 
should not be discouraged. Help might be 
given by drawing the attention of the painter to 
the immediate surrounding sky and pointing out 
its gradations of colour. 

Drawing with Crayofis and Coloured 

Pencils 

Many children prefer to work with tliese, 
rather than with paint. This is particularly so 
when book illustration is being done. Such 
materials enable the worker to give more detail 
in structure than can be achieved with paint. 
The picture of a ship in tow, drawn by John 
at six years ten months, shows the high degree 
of work that can be achieved with these 
materials. 




Uu.. lu 

and Draining hy jolui ai^cd i) years lo ffioidlis 
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The Classroom Library 

This should be one of the most important 
centres of the classroom. Tlie interests of 
children between six and seven years of age are 
rapidly widening, and books which illustrate and 


It is well to bear in mind that children are not 
as interested in the doings of other children as 
they are in events of the adult world in which 
children can participate. Two types of book 
need careful consideration — 



V\G. II 

Makiui^ use of a Picture Dictionary 


extend their knowledge are greatly valued. At 
first, illustration, especially when naturally 
colouted, is more important than letter press. 
After six and a half years of age, the need for 
printed accounts and stones should increase. 
Whenever a new book, or several new books, 
are placed in the libraiy, they should be intro- 
duced by the teacher to the whole class, one at 
a time, when all are sitting together ready to 
listen and enjoy the introduction. 


1. Those which picture and describe, simply 
and brietly, such things as trains, aeroplanes, 
buses and animals, especially those of the zoo; 
men and women engaged in work and wearing 
attractive uniforms, stoiies about special pets, 
such as dogs, cats and birds. These latter belong, 
perhaps, to the second type. 

2. Simply written and naturalistically illus- 
trated stories about everyday events in the 
home and street , visits to the sea, zoo, woods 
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and countryside ; and also stories which describe 
children engaged in their various interests. 

The mam trend of all tliese books should be 
realistic. Many publishers of childieihs books 
are producing such books to-day. They should 
be selected with care and lind a place in the 
school library ot the age group for which they 
have been printed. Some teachers fear tliat 


Personal Books. These give special pleasure 
to their makers. h'ive-y(‘ar-old cluldren usually 
write about their pailicular wishes or ex- 
pei'iences. Six- and seven-year-olds do so too, 
but they also write personal books about the 
work they are doing or havt' completed. These 
books should be shown to all inLinbiMS of tlu‘ 
class group and left m the classroom hbiai y for 



SiA-vcar-old ('hUdren Writing f/eely and Psui^ 
Piet arc Dniiouarics to help them ni Spellini^ 


children will Tmd them difhcult to read, dins 
will not be so if they an; introduced at the right 
time. Idiey can serve two special purpioses — 

T. to assist workers 111 tlu'ir s]X‘cial interests 
and consti actions, and 

2. to extend and made everyday experiences 
more interesting. 

Book Making and Illustrating 

Cliildren should bo encouraged to collect 
pictures, mount them, write short statements 
beneath each one and finally plac(‘ the ])ages 
together and form them into a book which can 
be taken home. 


a slioit period, befoie being takiai home by the 
owner, dins plan in('r(*as(*s i\]o interest of the 
whol(‘ grou]) and inspires it to further ehoit. 

Both cut-out, printed ])icturt's and ])eisonal 
drawangs should be jiernntted as illustrations m 
one and the sanu‘ book. 

Plianiiics in Ponicni of Lihrary It is im])ortanl 
to withdraw books from time* to tim(‘ ,is well as 
to add new oik's J his iiudhod ])r(*v(‘nts ovct- 
famihanty and boredom amongst the iisias of 
the library ddi(‘re is much more interest in 
what is being done, or is to b(‘ done. Books 
which were the ccaitie (T an absijibing mtmest a 
short time* ago, even though exiadlent, give way 
to the latest interests. 



Fig. 13 (a) 

Double ]\igc of Book in which a b-year-old Child PaUed Pictures, personally 
chosen, and Dictated Statements to Teacher who Wrote the Words beneath each 

Picture 
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Organization j or the Self -chosen 
Work of Children of Six to 
Seven Years of Age 

In general, it is best to arrange material for 
the use of children of five to six years of age 
within their own classroom. Material that is 
used more conveniently outside the room should 
be placed near the classroom. A sense of security 
while at work is fostered by awareness of the 
nearness of the familial classioom and the 
presence of the mistress. All material should be 
available only to members of the particular 
class of iive-year-old children. 

Such an arrangement is not necessary lor 
children of six to seven years of age They are 
usually more emotionally stable than their 
younger brothers and sisters and not so de- 
pendent on the reassuring piesence of a familiar 
class mistress. 

Probably the best plan would be to mh- that 
material for (juiet, si'dentaiy occupations is 
available in the classroom. 

Cookery, woodwork and painting might be 
taken in the school hall, or out of doors in the 
playground on fine days. Bnck-building needs 
space, and this may be had either in tlie Hall 
or in a classroom set aside for this purpose. 

Shops and the Post Office are likely to be used 
by all mernbeis of the school, and should remain 
in a fixed position from day to day. This may 
be either in the school hall, at the end of a wide 
corridor or in some other convenient position, 
not required for other purposes. School buildings 
differ so widely that individual anangements 
are necessary for each. 

Storing Material. A permanent storing-place 
is essential for each type of material. From this, 
it will be taken day by day as required, and 
replaced in good order when not in use. 

It is important that material for the use of 
five-year-old children shall be placed where it 
can be quickly seen by all members of the 
group. 

Plastic material, bricks, paints, etc., need to 
be attractively arranged, in full view, before 
work begins and not left hidden in a bag or cup- 
board until asked for. Older children gladly 
take turns in preparing a room, and come early 
in order to help. Individuals should clear away 


their own material after use. Children who have 
put their materials away before the others 
usually enjoy helping with the final storing and 
general tidying up of the room. 

Discussion Time. When unused material has 
been satisfactorily stored at the end of a work 
period, it is usual for everyone to take their 
mid-morning milk, sitting quietly at a table. 
This excellent arrangement provides a period of 
rest in which spent energy is restored and a 
break which precedes the uridei taking of work 
of a dilierent type. 

When the playground period is over, the six- 
to seven-year-old children are ready to chat 
about their work. When the children are 
gatheied together and all comfoitably seated, 
the teacher will lead the discussion. Individuals 
show work completed and in progress. Questions 
are asked and answered. Frequently, the maker 
of a toy may ask advice and receive suggestions. 
The teachei’s aim throughout this penod must 
be to foster mti'rest and encourage fiuency of 
speech. Individual work should never be praised 
nor poorer results ignored. A natural discussion 
should lead to encouragement and the giving of 
helpful suggestions. Thus only can real progress 
be made by all members of a group. Above all 
it is essential for everyone to receive encoui age- 
men t for further el tort. 

Morning Prayers 

In many schools, prayers and leligious in- 
struction take place at the beginning of the 
morning session. Many children coming to 
school have been hurried along, and are still 
mentally absorbed in the out-of-school world 
and, indeed, are not ready to adjust themselves 
lapidly to the different conditions of school. 

If individuals, on arrival, and after removing 
outdoor garments in the cloakroom, are per- 
mitted to go directly to their classroom and 
begin work on some self-chosen project, they 
gradually settle into the atmosphere of the 
environment. 

Later in the morning, they are likely to be 
more ready to join in prayer, praise and thanks- 
giving, because immediately behind them they 
have lived through a satisfying and creative 
period. 
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The best tune tor religious instruction and Xhe Time Table 
corporate prayer is probably during tlie last half 

hour of the morning. The influence of this Every scliool has its own special problems and 
experience is then likely to accompany each accordance 

child from school to home and last more resources. The following 

effectively throughout the day. airangemcnt allows for a vaiiety of adaptations. 

1 he afternoon session would include the three ()-io 15 Ainval and individual chuice of 

R’s, spoken English, music, P.E., etc., varying woik. 



Fig. 14 

Children aged years i^riting stories 


from day to day according to llic age of the 10.15 Milk and Moining Break, 
children and individual needs. 10.30-10.45 Discussion. 

Whenever a child chooses work related to the 10.45 Recording and illustrating of 

three R’s during the jicriod of Individual Choice', news, 

help should be peimitted and given by the 11-11.25 Music or P.E. or three R’s. 

teacher when sought. This is likely to occur as 11.25-11.55 Religious Iiistiuclion and 

children approach seven years of ag(‘. Assembly. 


EQUIPMENT AND ORGANIZATION 


T imes have changed. Nowhere is that 
statement more true than in the held of 
Education. No longer do thinking and 
forward-looking teachers regard primary edu- 
cation as mere schooling, a sort of packing-in 
process whereby wads of information have to be 
stuffed by hook or by crook into the minds of 
little children. 

In the past, the classroom was a silent place, 
built and equipped for listening; the teacher 
was the only active person m the room and the 
"three K’s’’ the most important subjects of the 
curriculum. 

To-day, Infants' Schools that are working on 
what is known as an Activities Plan, have as 
their starting point the needs and interests of 
the children. The childien's own e.xperiences 
and observation of facts and events, their close 
contact with materials, natural surroundings 
and with peojile near at hand, are the means by 
which these needs are satisfied. It is tlie active 
community life within a school that yields 
material for living and learning. 

A good school has the atmosjihere of a good 
home and the teacher is not merely an instructor, 
but mother, father, playmate, friend and 
counsellor, fully aware of the individual needs of 
her children and ready and able to satisfy those 
needs. She sets tlie stage, making the inside of 
the classroom a stimulating yet secure place 
where things happen, lively exciting things. 
She knows when to help and advise, when to 
stand by, when to feed with information, 
demonstration, picture, stoiy, song or rhyme, 
and when to turn a deaf ear. 

But it is not only within the classroom that 
the teacher’s work lies. She goes with her 
children into the playground, the field, the 
street, the factory and shoji, opening their 
eyes to things not previously noticed, talking of 
things in the presence of those things, and 
encouraging an active interest in the real world. 

Education thus becomes a natural and 
continuing process, stimulating the divine 
curiosity and dynamic creative energy inherent 


in all children, so that they reach out to new 
people, explore new interests. It encourages 
and aids children to grow and mature into 
adults eager to know more of the world in which 
they live and ready to co-operate with their 
fellows, in order to build on the achievements of 
the past. 

Activity schools vary in their procedure and 
in the programme which they adopt. Some 
retain a firm frame-work of subject matter, 
called "formal work in the three R’s,” presented 
in logical steps by the teacher, side by side with 
the pursuit of interests which arise naturally at 
other times of the day through the spontaneous 
activities of the children. Other schools have 
not this core of formal work. 

It is the amount of stress put upon this core 
of formality that constitutes the main difference 
between these schools. 

The main point of agreement between them 
lies in the belief that the children's own activity 
is the growing point of their full development, 
and all such schools utilize children’s natural 
play forms as a means of learning. They there- 
fore include m their daily programme what is 
generally known as a Free Activity Period or 
Choosing Time. In this period, which ranges 
from I to hours in length, the children choose 
ftom certain prescribed materials, games or 
eejuipment, and move about freely in the class- 
room, talking, playing, making and doing in a 
purposeful way, or pursue in playground, garden 
or school hall an interest that has arisen through 
their play or through a discussion. The latter 
is a time for news, talk of visits to places of 
interest, or of interesting events at home, school 
or in the street. 

Ideas are stimulated through this Activity. 
With the companionship of other children and 
the help and experience of the teachers or of 
other adults in and about the school and neigh- 
bourhood much is learned. Materials have to be 
shared, and practical problems arise and have 
to be solved in these real-life situations. These 
give scope for the exercise of those creative and 
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manipulative skills so necessary for all-round 
growth and development. 

At other times of the day too there is an 
active social participation in the practical life of 
the school, e.g. counting dinner money, collecting 
materials for certain enterprises, leplacing 
materials properly, tidying the classroom, dust- 
ing shelves, answering the telephone, helping 
with the lost property basket and with smaller 
children's names on outdoor clothes, watching 
clay, shaipening ]^(‘ncils and myiiads of other 
‘‘jobs" m winch children love to co-operate, 
provided the teacher does not take their h(‘lp 
for granted, not ignore elloits at n‘liabihty, of 
nmiembermg, ol ehicieiu'y. 

d'he time spent on discussion of school chou‘s, 
and on the allocation of jobs, is well spent. The 
children imjoy being chosen for jobs and pursue 
them until the end of the week without having 
to be lemindi'd ol tlum tasks by anyone, and 
without them being made a bindcMi. 

It requires coiisideiabh' skill on the part ol 
the teacher to sec' that (‘ach child is given in- 
creasing responsibility as he grows older, and 
that disci])hne grows from these positive 
oppoitunities of living in a c'ommunity rather 
than trorn her personality or merely from her 
negative injunctions. 

Habits oj Working (Collectively 
and Joyjully 

Learning to share. 

Not inteifering in or spoiling the play of 
others. 

Knowing where things are kept. 

Clearing up and replacing things as they found 
them. 

Not pushing in and getting materials out of 
turn. 

Saying please and thank you when asking for 
or receiving anything. 

Being (juiet outside other rooms. 

Not disturbing teacher, by noise and clatter 
when she is teaching others. 

Not interrupting others in group talks. 

Waiting turn to talk in a group. 

Helping otheis to do jobs. 

Remembering promises to help another, oi to 
bring something to help play forward. 


From the way in which children play with 
and use materials, a good teacher will know each 
of her children’s strengths (leadership, in- 
ventiveness, co-opeiation) and their weaknesses, 
(sulkiness, lack of persistence, etc.) and know 
intimately their attitudes to each other, to 
adults and to their surroundings. 



Fig. 2 

Co-operative 'work in arranging FLoioers 
for the Schoolroom 


In most schools, if not in all, there is a willing- 
ness to delay the foimal teaching of the three R's 
until the children are of a mental age to benefit, 
or to feel the need to read, write and use 
numbers. Before such formal teaching takes 
place, the beginnings of the tool subjects are 
introduced through happenings of the moment, 
or situations in the life of the school or class- 
room, or in the child’s need and pnirpose in play, 
and the point of them and the value of learning 
to read and to count is seen by the children in 
its proper setting. 

There are many classrooms where the teacher 
endeavours to make her children feel confident 
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and happy by giving them freedom to move, to 
talk, to make and to play, but where llu‘ woik 
goes by no special name. 

There are other teachers who feel the limi* 
tations of traditional methods, yet hesitate to 
adopt the newer piactices. Tliey fear that once 
the chikhen get out oi their desks and move 
about the room, things will happen so rajudly 
that discipline and order will be sacrificed and 
that they will not be able to restore them. 

Others have the notion that “leain by doing” 
means that children are let loose upon the 
materials provided and that little or no guidance 
or suggestion is given by the teacher, with the 
result that the children go the wind’s way for 
the whole of the tunc making no real pi ogress 
and eventually feeling frustrated. 

Many other teachers, while believing in this 
method of learning through experience, shrink 
from taking the hist step because of shortage 
of material, lack of spac e or storage facilities, 
unsuitable building or the absence of a rich 
environment. 

Yet some small beginnings can be made here 
and now, whatever the limitations, to linng tlu^ 
classroom practice into line with the hndmgs of 
more recent educational research. 

After all, the main reejuisite for a successful 
teacher of young children is a good relationship 
between her children and hersell. A soft voice, 
an ever ready repertoire of stories, ihymes, hngcT 
plays, traditional games and songs, a wide 
lively interest in everyday facts and hap])(‘nings 
m the world around hei, and a strong desire to 
help children to mastiu’ tlu^ skills and crafts 
necessary for social living, help in tlu' foimation 
of such a lelationship. 

T.et us assume that a teaclaM’ accepts the 
principle of learning through exj^erience and 
play, and that she has decided to make a change 
m her classroom organization and practici'. 

What can be dotie as a beginning? 

Introduce one free period a day (or week) at 
iirst, of 1 to I J hours nioining or afternoon, in 
wliich tlie children are free to choose what lliey 
would like to do from inateiials provided. But 
before the suggestion is put to the children, the 
teacher must have some' idea of wliat tlK‘ii 


response is likely to be so that she is prepared 
ade([uately to deal with some of then suggestions. 

She must also make up her mind which, of all 
the things the children suggest, she can allow to 
be done in this houis insiJd tlie classroom, 
whi('h of the things she must lor a time k(‘(‘p in 
their usual setting (for exanijile, chasing g.imes, 
football, left tor the P.hh period), and which of 
the things must be deterred until mateiials can 
bc‘ procurc'd, (' g. cooking, woodwoik, or until 
the- child] en havc^ got uschI to moving about the 
room 111 grou])s or individually. 

Wliat things will the children suggest? What 
do they like doing 

Running laces. 

Chasing - climbing -iumping. 

Dressing up — acting. 

Coing on visits to Zoo - docks -seaside — 
local stores 

Imagine they are grown uj) 

Idaying Motheis and Jhithers. 

Playing Pirates and Robbers. 

Playing Shops. 

Ha\ang a ])ai ty. 

('ookmg - making tollee —cakes. 

('olh^cting things. 

Looking at jiictuies. 

Instcaimg to stones KMcling. 

Watching men vvoik. 

Playing weddings and funei als -burying 
dead biids, etc. 

Seeing n(‘W things. 

Making things work. 

d'aking things to jiuaes. 

Sewing. 

Sawing wood. 

Building with wood and with bnc'ks. 

P.untmg jdaying with “Dmky”^ toys. 

Even before the mateiials are forthcoming, or 
before th(‘ frea^ jieriod is intioduced, there an* 
things which can be* doin* to get the childieii 
used to an informal setting and to give the 
t(‘acher during the transition piaiod the feeling 
that sh(‘ will be m control of the situation, and 
that sh(‘ has some sort of guaiantee against 
eonfusion. 

’ Miniatuie c ais, bo.ils, etc 


16 — (E imH) 



l-K-,. 3 

Children at Work. Notice the low table and plain ru^ on the floor. 1 he play cupboard has a 

useful shelf for hooks 
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''Setting the Stage’' 

1. Arrange the classroom in a less formal 
manner by moving the children’s desks or 
tables into blocks or groujis. Leave a clear space 
somewhere m the room where the children can 
gather round the teacher for discussion or for 
stoiy-telling, or to hear one another’s news items, 
or to look at new things introduced by the 
teacher or brought into the class by the children. 

This is almost sure to bieak up the formal 
atmospheie of a room, bringing teacher and 
children into closer relationship, like that of 
children at a mother’s knee. A recognized 
‘distening corner” where the teacher on a low 
chair and with soft voice, can by lier very 
attitude, by a look or gesture, set things in 
motion or “round oil” the more noisy active 
periods of the day, is an essential feature of the 
activity classroom. 

An attractive grouping of furniture, flowers 
on a child’s tabic, a painted orange-box-book- 
shelf, with specially attractive story picture 
books and magazines invitingly displayed, can 
help to emphasize this atmosphere of friendliness 
and informality. 

Sometimes half the class can bring their 
chairs to sit on, with the rest sitting on the lloor 
at their feet, the whole group ai ranged in a semi- 
circle in front of the teacher, so that easy move- 
ment of any one of them is possible without 
disturbing the others. One or two felt or rubber 
mats can be brought to the “circle” to add to 
the ceremony of the (x'casion. 

It would be wise to discuss these plans with 
the children beforehand, to get volunteers to 
help in moving the furniture and then to take 
their suggestions and criticisms of the arrange- 
ments after a ]i(‘iiod of sitting that way. 

2 . Get rid of the teacher’s large tableoi desk, if 
there is one, as it is out of place in a room of this 
nature. 

Some teacheis have shortened the legs of their 
tables and used them as a central natuie tabl(‘, 
or have put them in a coiner of the room to be 
used in a quiet cutting, pasting and making 
corner. Others have ingeniously made a corner 
platform by pushing the table right against the 
wall. A brightly painted orange-box book case 
can be placed on top, nii ely arranged with scrap 
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books, picture books, childien's encyclopaedias 
or geogiaphical magazines. Two or three 
hassocks, mats or children’s chaiis may be 
added, with a small pair of shop assistant’s 
steps on which to mount to this upper “door.” 
A clothes-horse screen, or even a tall (Tipboard 
placed with its back against the table, can make 
a quiet corner or book corner, or even a place 
where the children will love to play houses 
during the “choosing time” or free play period. 

3. Plan something foi the thildieii to do on 
their arrival in the mornings and alternoons, 
whether the teacher is herseli in tlu' 100m 01 not. 

As a beginning one of the following mateiials 
(.ommon to every school may safely be chosen 
for th(‘ whole* class 

Blackboaids and chalks and rubbers. 

“Plasticine.” 

Scissors and newspaper 01 the usual 
colouied squares. 

Bead threading. 

Picture books — or even comics to begin 
with. 

An attitude of joyful (‘\p(‘ctancy is to be 
encouraged at this time. Tln^ "job” must not 
be a mere device for k(*eping childnai (juiet 
while the teacher calls the registe'i or ('ollects 
dinner money, or talks with visiting paients. 

If tile childien havt; betai allowi'd to lose 
interest in these familiar matiuTals by too 
frequent unsupervis(‘d use of them, or by the 
ab.seiu(‘ of jiraisi^ or criticism of lht‘ir (Toils, the 
teacher will find it niHX'ssary to r(*ca])luri‘ their 
interest by various nu'ans, e g - 

(I) New “Plasticine,” with more insistence 
on method of putting it away, e.g. flat pancakes 
with thumb-marks, or in very round balls. 

(II) N(‘w tin for slorag(‘, iu‘w!y ])aint(‘d or 
artistically labelknl. 

(lii) New “home” for blackboards or new 
chalks or rubbers. 

(iv) Dictate something interesting for child- 
ren to make — tin* longest snaki*, nngs foi 4 
lingers, and give them a time limit lor hnishing, 
calling them to “listening corner” to show, or 
selecting one or two for exhibition when all are 
gathenal tog(‘ther. 

(v) Additional box of skewers, coloured spills, 
])(‘bbl(^s, match sticks, for us(* with “ Plasticims” 
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(vi) Bead threading to specific pattern drawn 
by teaclier on the blackdjoard, (> reds, 2 blacks, 
5 yellows, etc. 

(vii) Send one oi two unusual efforts to 
another class to show. 

There are many other devices to keep the 
children alert. By talking to the children in- 
dividually as she go('s amongst them, or by 
discussion of their el forts with the group after- 
wards, the t(‘acher can encourage further adven- 
ture and increase their original ideas. 

Some devices loi keeping cliildren alert and 
for helping them to impiove their “listening” 
and powers of obsiTvation are- - 

(i) Tell them what to do the night before. 
“Who will remember T’ 

(ii) Ask them to look for something on the 
way home and to make a picture containing that 
thing, so that tiMcher can guess what they have 
chosi'U. 

(iii) As a surprise draw a laige coloured pic- 
ture on the blackboard of material they are to 
use. 

(iv) Make posters lor every main “before 
school” material and put one up sometimes. 

(v) Write the name of the material on the 
blackboard showing them two or three names 
tilt' night before. Later use Hash cards, (cg. 
“ IMasticme,” Jfoaids, Jfeads, Books. 

Later (vi) Write directions according to 
cajTU'ity of childieii, in addition to flasli card 
displayed 


draw a 
make a 
look at a 



Vary ])rocedure by letting a child choose, or 
draw, or write the notice. 

The teacher should concentrate on encourag- 
ing good habits, as for example — 

Getting materials from the shelves quickly. 

Remembering and listening to instructions. 

Moving about freely. 

Butting materials back quietly, quickly and 
neatly as, a class. 

Winding round beads and beadlaces and 
tucking in ends. 

(leaning blackboards properly both sides. 

Rolling and smoothing “Plasticine” well. 

Stacking boards well. 

Putting picture books with opening to back 
ot shelf. 

If the teaclier takes notice of how each child 
responds there will be little dilficulty later on 
when more materials are introduced which are 
not so simple to rejilace on shelves. Large open- 
topped boxes or tins for storage of these basic 
materials are advisable, so that they can be 
easily accessible at odd times, when the whole 
class needs them at the same lime, or in an 
emergency when teacher is called away in the 
middle of a “listening” period. 

This organization of certain basic materials so 
that they are easily accessible' without help from 
the teacher, increases the childieiTs capacity to 
use idle moments and become' purposefully busy 
and independent of constant supervision. 

4. Ask the children to bring wooden boxes for 
shelving, e.g. apple boxes, grocer’s or orange 
boxes, it piT'Sent shelving is insutficieiit or un- 
suitable for children’s use, e.g. too high or too 
congested. Idill cupboards can be cut down. 
TIu' help of fathers or a fiiendly caretaker can 
usually be had when alteration of furniture, or 
re-arrangement of the room is necessary. 

5. Visit othei classes with the children as 
lie(]uently as possible, when thine is something 
to show, or SOUK' thing to see. 

H'liis will also be the means by which they will 
gam expi'ric'iice of moving about in large groujis 
with safety and with consideration for other 
classes h'ollowing these visits expeditions 
farther afield can be more easily undertaken at a 
later date. 

The stage being set thus, the Free Activity 




Fig. 4 

(a and b) Wall Pockets made to Fit the Wall Space (r) Cabinets for Picture Post Cards, (d) The 

Cleaning Cupboard 


2 29 
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or Choosing Time could be attempted with more 
confidence. 

As an intermediate step, should the teacher 
feel it to be necessary, group handwork lessons 
in which the teacher oilers a choice of only two 
activities, could be planned. 

It is important that the choice should be 
between two equally attractive activities. 


replacing things correctly, or careful use of more 
fragile articles, e.g. doll’s tea-set, or of scarce 
materials, e.g. rubber bands, or revise the whole 
clearing-away process for new children or 
children returned from illness. The number of 
children choosing one thing can also be con- 
trolled; at first by the teacher saying, “Who 
would like to play with the fishing game?” — the 



Fig. 3 


Teach them Early to Keep their Things Clean 


It is advisable that tlu' material selected by 
the teacher .shall, for this first attempt, be of 
the kind inoie easily organized and controlled, 
e.g. paper-cutting is more easily handled than 
clay or ])aint. 

WhetluT the Free Activity is introduced to 
the class as a group handwork lesson, or whether 
more choice is given from the very beginning, it 
has been lound to be a good plan to have the 
children gathered round the teacher in an in- 
formal group, and to start ofl always with a .short 
disciLSsion. 

The children are then quite clear as to what 
materials are available for that day. The 
teacher can introduce new mateiials or new 
games gradually, give' reminders of lules of 


Dinky toys — the new tea-set in the Wendy house, 
etc., and the children leave the main listening 
group when they have been chosen by her. 

The gradual introduction of new sitting 
games, e.g. dominoes, snap, picture or number 
lotto, construction toys like Tinkertoy, Matador, 
Meccano for older children, or even a large box 
of cotton reels and fine dowel rod will be found 
popular with some children. 

The hou.se corner may become popular by 
showing the class a new dolhs tea-set, or by 
giving a demonstration to the whole class of 
bathing the new plastic or rubber doll. 

In this way, the number of groups will be 
steadily increased throughout the first year, and 
may be classified as follows — 
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(i) Water 

(ii) Sand 

(iii) Clay 

(iv) Painting 

(v) Teacher’s Large B.B. 

(vi) Wendy House 

(vii) Making box 

(viii) Dressing-up box 

(ix) Woodwork 

(x) Building with big biicks, planks, boxes, 
countersteps, etc., canvas 

Clearing Away 

At first it may be advisable to keep the aetual 
period of play shorter than is ultimately 
desirable, in order to leave time foi the deaniif^ 
up to be done well. Initially rules <uid gindaiire 
will be necessary as, for example - 

Pencils in tin-^pomt upwards. 

Paste brushes bristles upwards. 

Pieces oft llooi . 

Cupboard doors shut. 

Crayon swept from floor or desk 

Paint wiped from board and llooi . 

Sand swept from floor, also wood chips. 

The household equipment and where it is to 
be kept will have been considertMl — tlu' long 
broom, the dustpan and biush, the hous(‘ 
flannel, and dishcloth, bowl, enamel jugs — laige 
and small ■ and pail. 

When the tc^acher says, '‘Listen a moment, 
children,” waiting for noise and business to sub- 
side, the packing up can begin. It is much bettei 
for the children if a preliininaiy warning is given 
to the vaiious groups before this, that time is 
nearly up. Later on, a notice ”( leaiing Away” 
or “Clear up” can be displayed in an agreed 
conspicuous place, or taken round by a child to 
the various groups. 

The children will soon disc'over that the more 
quickly and ably they ( lear away, the more tnno 
they will have for then play. A good way to 
improve the speed and quality of their packing 
up is for the teachei to go and sit in the (juiid 
listening corner, ready with a story, picture 
book, or with a new game to show them. 

While singing, or telling the stoiy, or showing 
and discussing the pictures, she will be aware of 


the children who are still engaged in clearing 
away, perhaps encom aging moie haste or less 
noise by a word now and again. 

She may comment on good dealing, sjieed, 
(}uiet moving or efficiency of a child or group. 
She may need to diaw attention to the unwiped 
table 111 the Home ('oiiut, broom hfll on its head, 
or cupboard gaping ojx'ii. She ma\' have to send 
a child tor tlie puzzles or thi‘ liido bei aiisi^ a piece 
has been found on tlu^ floor, go through them, 
counting })i(T'es with the class, ]ualiai)s, but all 
the time keeping the interest and co-o])ei ation 
of the children ali\’(\ 

AnotluT way to oigam/a^ good dealing up so 
that th(‘ tune taken o\’ei it gradually decu'ases, 
is for the t(\i('lier to 

(1) Wain eai'h group 111 tuin tluit time is 
lUMily up. 

(n) 1 luMi go to tlu' giouji that lU'eds tlu' 
longest tmu‘, eg bucks to b(' sta(k('d, and gi't 
thid giou]) to b(\gm liist, halving the chihlnm 
who have thi‘ least dealing to do, a bit longer to 
play. 

(ill) 1'ell eai ii giou]) to go with, say, ])i(tuii' 
books or beads 01 bl.u kboai ds, when tlii'y ha\a* 
deaied their things away, .md sit m a giou]) on 
the floor by tlu' tiau'lua s chair. 1 1ns will leave 
the teai'luu' fiaa' to hel}i individual gioups with 
tluTi dealing up, and to K'lmnd tluan of points 
tlu^y have missed th(' day befoie. 

(iv) (io to “listening” corner wheie the 
childiT'n have b(‘en sitting with their biauls, etc., 
and see what they hav(‘ been doing, and mak(' 
comnuaits, showing delmitc' inli'K'st m their 
1 ‘ltoits. 

(v) Suggest quick clearing away ol matiaaals, 
winch childien should at this stage be used to 
handling if pu^vious tiMinmg has been successful. 

(vi) Then tell a story or hold a discussion 
about their “choosing” tmug accoiding to the 
age and neials of the group. 

(With liV(‘-year"olds. for ('xaniple, scarcely 
any disi.ussion as such is valuabh*.) 

Discussion of Free Activity 

Many tcxulieis know th.it niiidi of the success 
of good fiee play piTiods depends very largely 
on skilled handling of the talk and suggestions 
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of the children when they are about to choose 
what they will do, or after the clearing away has 
been finished. 

When all are gathered in the "listening’' 
corner, the teacher’s comments and criticisms 
or descriptions of a good idea she has seen in the 
play, the showing of a specially interesting piece 
of cutting, drawing or modelling (wood or clay 
or making-box productions), will encourage 
remarks from tlu‘ group, spread new ideas, 
encourage suggestions Ironi the children and 
produce the kind of discussion that drives the 
play on to higher levels next day. 

The teachiT may suggest an idea of hei own, 
and see if th(‘ children approve of it. She may 
show a new piece of ecjuipment, make a new rule 
in the light of some mishap to bricks, oil paint, 
etc., suggest a new ])lac(‘ to keep things, always 
giving the cfuldren the opportunity to put 
foiwaid tlieir own suggestions, make remarks ot- 
to have a good idea, before she expresses liers. 
"I’ve got a good idc‘a,’’ is a reinaik so often 
heard in the school wheri; a purposedul activity 
peiiod IS carried on, and wIkm'c the short vital 
discussion times are skilfully handled by the 
teacher. 

Where to get material for improvement of 
play will also b(‘ discussed at these times. 

How to start (olk'cting material, teacluu 
making a notice in fiont of the class, asking lor 
mateiial horn otln'r classes, mothers who call, 
or Irom the junior si'hool, etc., will sometimes 
provide a talking ])omt. 

Showing a j^icture, ri'ading a story, singing a 
song, to illustrate or stimulate an interest already 
beginning to develop from the play, are good 
ways of making this discussion pinaod succi'sstul. 

I'lie following books au‘ especially suited foi 
teacher and class to look at together during 
"gathering round times" or while childien 
finish clearing away— 

Nianhcr Rh\}nt's and luivj^er Play^, E. R. 
l-Joyce and Kathleen Bartlett, Pitman 

Pinker Play for Nursery Schools, H. Rostron, 
Pitman. 

Klnnm'n^ Plays for Infanis and Juniors, M. G. 
Barnes, Pitman. (A scales of nine small 
books for ])ui)ils.) 

Nursery Rhymes, Muriel Dawson, Raphael, 

Tuck. 


Nursery Rhymes and Stories, jenney Dean, 
Pitman. 

Puffin Book of Rigmaroles. 

Tall Book of Mother Goose. 

Tall Book of Nursery Tales, Harper and 
Haiper. 

Fifty Speech Games, IT. Yaffcy, Pitman. 

Strewel Peter, Blackie. 

Story Games', Kathleen Bartlett, Pitman. 

Mother Goose Rhymes, Harrap. 

Round the Cherry Tree, (original verses for 
group reciting and for action games) 
Kathleen Bartlett, Pitman. 

Pan: \Tjse and Verse Appreciation for three- 
to seven-year-olds, Kathleen Bartlett, 
Pitman. 

What i^oes with What'i 

What Makes What'^ 

Turn over Talcs 

Number Book 

Name and Number in Nursery Rhyme, H. 
Rostron, Pitman. 

We Play And (irow Series, Maisie Cobby, 
Pitman. 

Jnii^les for Me to Play . I am Five. 

Rhymes for Me to Speak: I am Five. 

Jingles for Me to Play : I am Six. 

Rhymes for Me to Speak I am Six. 

Jingles for Me to Play I am Seven. 

Rhymes for Me to Speak. I am Seven. 

TeacheCs Book. 

The Gay A.B.C., hfi'ancois, Scribner. 

I Spy Alphabet, h'raneois, John Lane-Bodley 
Mead. 

Big Fish and Little Fish, Paul Unger, Rout- 
ledge. 

The Book of a I'housand Poems, collected by 
Murray Me Bain, Evans. 

Physical Activity for Young Children, Matjone 
Harrison, Pitman. 

Sets of Pictures 

Nursery Rhymes, Field Pictures, Ginn N Co. 

Projects and Pictures, Macmillan. 

Nursery Rhymes, Series 1-1 II, Warne. 

Home and Farm Animals, Warne. 

Class Pictures, Macmillan. 

Two Ameiican Books very valuable for story 
materials for stimulating activities and leading 
the children on to higher levels are — 
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Reading with Children, Annie Eaton, 

Literature Old and Neia for Children, Annie 
Moore, Houghton Mittiin Company New 
York. 

Some essential points for the teacher to note 
and which are helplul to success as work develops 
are — 

(i) Keep voice low-pitched and (juiet. 

(ii) Make the “gathering-m’' times and news 
times really interesting by giving good stones, 
new books, new linger plays, or ihymes or 
something to show new technique of making or 
cutting. 

(iii) Do not call across the class to one child 
while the others are working, as this encourages 
“a deaf ear’' in the others. 

(iv) Insist on quiet befoie beginning to give 
instructions or asking a (piestion, and do not 
allow even one child to move until yon have 
limshed speaking. 

(v) When in action m liont of the group lor 
the look and listen times, do not keep the class 
waiting while you repiimand or attend to one 
child's needs. 

(vi) Do not allow a child to interrupt you 
while you arc looking at and speaking to 
another child or grouj), nor allow th(‘ children 
to interrupt each other’s talk. 

Materials 

A good proportion of the consumable material 
for use in the Play Piaiod in Infants' Scliools is 
provided by the children. 

Apart from the fact that ('hildien really enjoy 
collecting for its own sake, the ti'achiT' who gives 
them opportunities for co-operation with her in 
getting the necessary materials such as scra[) 
wood, cartons, medicnu* bottles, iancy jiapers, 
wooden boxes, odd wools, silks, will lind that 
much of the subjei't matter of discussions 
naturally arises Iroin probk'ins of storage, 
labelling, notices, which the children have to 
solve. In the early stages, young teachers who 
are unused to a large group, can get experience 
of when to let a child speak, and discover ways 
of refusing to let onc‘ c hild int(Tnij)t another, or 
to let one talkative child hold the floor for too 
long. She will use suggestion^ skillully, reject 


unsuitable ideas sympathetically, or use them 
for the class or group to consider and give 
reasons lor unsuitability, throughout, the aim 
should be to keep tlu‘ discussion moving with 
each child aleit and willing to contribute 
suggestions. 

As has been said before, the organization and 
care of materials is important. 'I'heie will be a 
giadual introduction of new materials as and 
when the teacher or the c hildren see the iuhtI 
for tliein, and an increasing measure of lesponsi- 
bility is given to the children foi the proper 
care and ii'placemcMit of them. Suitable stiong 
boxes and tins aie selected for the specific eqinj)- 
ment and equally suitable places chosen foi 
them, so that they are ])ro])erly arranged and 
made easily accessible. 

Note, d'he teacher should retain a shelf for 
hei own sjX'Cial books, and tor mateiial which 
clnldien aie not cdlowed to use' witlajut special 
permission. 

jobs for iliildrcn. fhese should b(^ very 
giadually introduced, (hildien should see 
that— 

Sand IS ckunjied. 

Clay IS ol the right consistency. 

Tins of nails are repUsnshed. 

Dn^ssnig-up clothes are kept clean. 
Paste-jM)ts aie washed and old oiu's ic'- 
placc*d when' nca'essary. 

Pencils sharpeiK'd. 

Making-box clean'd out. 

Lc*ad the clnldien giadually on to being aware 
ol the' loregoing tasks. 1'he "jobs last" could be 
mad(‘ long(*r as the children jirogn'ss to the top 
ol th(' Inlants’ School. Put to expect too much 
ol children, oi to set too high a standaid loi 
them IS a mistake', fins is es])e*cially so in the' 
early stages. 

Eveuy school should ench'avoiii to have a 
('eiitral Ston* and m it the following itians — 

1 pairs scale s aiiei wi'if^lits 

I t ardboard niUcr 

3 l.nge; liall Ininic's (lud on stand) 

Surveyoj 's id\n‘ 
kc.itlu’i jniiieli 

bmitins' sed 1 esn li of Mjiliabct , tajril.d le*tte‘rs, 
sin. ill Udtcis, limius, fiinl sif.^ns, 1 , , 

I c 1 1( I iiif; ]n'ns (b.ill point 01 sgu.iK ) 

(dm pot (scot( li ^Im-) 

(lallon can for turjis 

(Jil (.ail, lor trolie'ys and nuisriy to)b, e'tc 
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Pencil sharpener (Crown). 

Magnifying glass 
Compass 

A collection of the following waste materials 
is useful — 

Cotton reels. 

Match boxes. 

Shells. 

Conkers 

Acorns. 

Buttons. 

Corks. 

Tin lids. 

Match sticks. 

1 - lb. Jam jars. 

2- lb. Jam jars 

Medicine bottles, graded sizes. 

Marmite and Bovril bottles. 

'I'ough wrapping paper from requisition parcels 

( round tollee tins, 
cocoa and tobacco tins, 

0X0 tins. 

Cheese boxes, 

Cdd tins (no sharp edges) 

Skewers (metal and wootleii) 

Corrugated oartlboard (best'stored in lolls) 

Rag bag. 

Odds and ends of wools, silks, etc 
Old newspapers 
Odd string box 

Small wooden boxes (Kraft cheese, etc ). 

Most of these can be stored best in wire waste 
paper baskets or in sugar, orange, tea or apple 
boxes to be had from local stores lor a few pence. 
Also worth selling up is a cential store of — 

Clothes horses, 3 or 4. 

Sti aw boards (old card posters will do). 

4 dozen bulldog clips 

Set of oil paint brushes, i in. to in. 

3 or 4 disttunpci brushes, 2 in to 2J in 
Painting-easels or jilywood 20111 v 30111 with 
bulldog clips 

Paint brushes, large, medium and small, 4 dozen 
Set of tools — 

Hammeimg pliers 

Chisels 

PiiHx'rs 

J^raee and bits 
(dm let. 

Biadawl. 

Screwdriver. 

Fret-saw 

Saws 

The following stock of consumable materials 
should be available— 

Sugar paper 
Kitchen paper 

Tissue paper (white and coloured). 

Colouicd squares (gummed and imgu mined 4 in 
and bin. squares glazed and unglazed) 

White chalk. Teacher’s B B 


Coloured chalk. Teacher’s B.B. 
'I'urps I pint. 

Indian ink, i pint. 

White ink, i pint. 

Clear varnish, i pint. 

Keeves Pastels. 

Teachers' Stock Boxes. 

Wax crayons (Fine Art). 

Large pencils (Black Prince). 

Finer pencils. 

Cardboard — 

Large sheets, 20 in x 30 in. 

Small sheets, bright coloured. 
Tracing books. 

Tracing paper. 

Charcoal 

Tempera (Powder paint). 

Paste powder. 

Gum, I pint 
Strawboard 

iilack cardboard, thick and duiable. 
Plain exercise books 
Wide-lined exeicise books. 


For Making Individual Apparatus 

Pictures, fur indicatois, reading apparatus ; Philip 
and Tacey's catalogue, Arnold’s AL. books 
Tape measures 
Beads, all sizes and .shapes. 

Laces, coloured. 

Bead-bais, i 10 “Wclbcnt,” Arnold. 

Ball frames, vaiied, strong 

Alphabet indicator (but mostly tcacheis make 
their own in order fo have variety) 

Snakes and Ladders 
Ludo, 

Quoits. 

Happy Families 
Race Games 
Money 

Counters, round and square, bone and card. 
Figures, wooden, caul, large and small, black and 
colon led 

Letters, capital and small, coloured card and black, 
all si/es 

Flash-cards, various, “Welbeul," for numbers 

Flash-cards, for reading tests 

Dominoes. 

Lotto. 

Dicti and Marbles foi Games 

Library of idcturcfs and Books from which classes 
boi low. 

Each teacher should endeavour to have — 

Waste paper basket. 

'I'hermometei 
Large pair oi scissuis 

i Ruler. 

I Tape measure. 

1 Set of paste jars. 

I Sciubbmg brush. 

1 Pail, bowl, cnami'l jug 
1 Lung bloom, i dustpan and brush 
i Dislmloth and floor cloth 

Long Jack (100-bcad bar, beads threaded in lo's 
on string) 

Number indicator. 
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Shelf for own books. 

Large blackboard 

Set of “Plasticine” boards 

Set of children's scissors and pencils. 

Making Box (Waste materials for immediate use 
— wire, boxes, corks, etc ) 

Long rope. 

Football. 

Diessmg-up box 

Tool box, and tools for children. 

Wood box. 

Sand tray, zme-hned. 

Doll, and doll's equipment. 

Tea-set 

Clothes hoise for House Corner 01 for Book 
Corner. 

Picture books (orange-box book shelf) 

Set of children's blackboards and blackboard 
rubbers. 

Tin of "Plasticine” enough foi piect' eath ior hei 
children 

Set of children’s paste jars (H enough) 

I case needle and cotton and wool and bag 
Pencil sharpener 


Use of Space 

Teachers must use tlieir imagination and 
endeavour to break away from the traditional 
use of tlieir rooms and ol tlu^ .school building as 
a whole. 

Members of the stall should no longer remain 
with their children as isolated unrts, but co- 
operate with each other to make the fullest 
possible use of every ('orner of tlu^ .school 
building, sharing or taking it in turns to use 
corridors, corners, and washplaces, that are free 
for any part of the day. 

The Makmg Box 

This Will contain waste materials from home, 
school, and stores. 

Ice-cream cartons 

Shredded Wheat and Oii.ilcer Oat boxes 
Vim tins, toilet paper mils 
Colton reels, match lioxes 
Fruit and cress baskets 
Rubber bands from pickle lids 
Postcards and backs of writing pads. 

Paper bags 

Tin foil and toffee pa])ers 
Match slicks 
Wrapping papers 

Odd pieces of wool and twine, wiic, corks 
and matciials listed elsewhere 

These important constructive materials may 
be introduced for the first time, ptuliaps as the 
re.sult of a child showing something m News 
Time which he made at home, or by the class 


finding for example a picture of a matchbox 
train, a windmill, or a little cork horse, or a 
walnut boat. 

Discussion may lead to — 

(i) Suggestion that children bring materials, 
(li) Makmg a poster in front of them, to put 
by the entrance for mothers to .see, or to take to 
Assembly or around to each class. 



Peg ov- 

bulldog cLp 


Plywood or 
sirawboard 

Kiichen paper 


Pictorial notices are best. Let the childien make 
suggestions as the ttMchei ])amts oi chaws. 

(ill) Visiting store-1 00m to look for suitable 
wooden box. 

Visiting groccT’s with class to ask for one. 

Asking childien to try and biing one fiom 
home or store. 

Asking for volunteei to sand-paper a box in 
Choosing Time, 01 selecting a child to jiaint it 
with oil jiaint. 

Demonstration of Use of Oil Paint by Teacher i] 
used for First 'Time 

Rules. 

T. Spread thick wrapiping paper on floor. 

2. Put on overall, loll u]) sleeves 

j. Put paint brush in water immediately after 
use, and later clean with tur])s, if this cannot be 
done at the time. 

The constant discussing of what materials will 
be needed and the interest shown in their 
selection, once a suggestion for doing, making, 
or playing, has arisen, evidences the importance 
of good organization of the equipmemt and 
material in a classroom. Questions such as the 
following will be asked. 
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(i) What do we need? 

(11) Where can we get it ^ — WIkti shall we go ^ 

(iii) Who will ask at home — at a shop^ 

When in response to the efforts made the 
material is obtained, the discussion takes a new 
turn— 

Where shall we keep it^ 

How shall we store it^ 

Do we need to paint it — label it^ 

The top shelf in the cupboard may be reserved 
by the teacher for storing extra pins— drawing, 
safety and ordinary, rubber bands, all sized 
paper fasteners, tags, adhesive linen and trans- 
parent tape, string box and box of odd string, 
rag bag, needles, punch, pencil sharpener, large 
scissors, and steel rule for use with cardboard 
cutters. 

The relevTse of these materials by the teacher 
calls for careful control and check. 

It is best at first to have a set place or table 
where children can sit to work together. They 
talk and get ideas from each other and later 
co-operate in the making of models. In this way 
what is being done becomes a centre of general 
intertist. The teacher encourages all to help in 
clearing up the table and floor, and directs the 
replacing of scissors, paste, her property, in their 
right places. Constant revision is necessary of 
where things “go” as what is available is not 
constant in nature or amount. Discussion is 
necessary on the spot, or with the class when 
gatheied round afterwards, as to wheie to k(‘(‘p 
or exhibit their creations. Discussion also “on 
the spot" is eliective if made while children arc 
playing in their various groups, e.g. sawing a 
piece ot wood, fixing a funnel. See also Section 
on Nuuibcr in the Infant School. 

Water, Sand and Clay Groups 

Whether children are 4, 5, 6, or 7 years old, 
play with these materials is ol undoubted 
educational value. 

A zinc-lined tray approximately 20 in. x 3b 
in. is best for water play or for wet sand, but a 
zinc bath, or the shallowest size cattle feeding 
trough can be used (luite successfully. 

If space is limited, however, or desks fixed to 
ihe tloor, the teachei’s large blackboards can be 


laid across the childrens’ desks to support two 
or three old roasting tins from Dining Centres or 
from army surplus stores, and a group ol children 
will play around these quite happily. These 
smaller trays are more easily emptied than the 
larger type of tray, and on occasion one can be 
used lor a child’s individual enterprise, as for 
example a garden design lor the doll’s house, or 
for a harbour or seaside model. 

These small trays have been found to be most 
popular with the older children, and if a group 
of children with the making box happen to be 
near a child with a single tray, a centre of in- 
terest often emerges in the shape of a model 
docks, a town, or a park pond. The teacher may 
then ai range for the children who have thus 
merged to continue all togidher each day it they 
wish to, until the common interest has been 
brought to a satisfactory climax. A fitting con- 
clusion may well be an exhibition or ”show” to 
the other classes or to parents. In other cases 
the interest dies down, and there is a turn to 
something new. 

Sometimes lack of space in a classroom makes 
it necessary to allow children to play around a 
large sand or water tray in a corridor or in the 
mam liall. Several classes can then share in the 
use of th(' tray, if they arrange for their choosing 
time to take place at dilierent times of the school 
day. 

Close co-opciation between the teachers and 
children of the classes who share is essential, and 
certain rules will have to be evolved for all con- 
ceriu'd if this aitangement is to work satis- 
factorily. 

Here are a few suggested 1 ules — 

(i) Sand not to be played with at all times 
ot the day by all who ]xiss by. 

(11) Each group to leave floor swept, sand 
smoothed and all sand tools unearthed and 
taken back to the class to which they belong. 

(lii) The cover (strawboard or plywood) made 
to fit onto the tiay must be replaced careiully. 

(iv) Each class to have its own tin of sand or 
water toys and be responsible for taking them 
back to their room. 

Dry Sand, 'fools can be kept in a laige painted 
tin or wooden box. “Diy Sand” should be 
painted careiully on the outside of the container 
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to distinguish it from the box in which “Wet 
Sand" tools arc stored. The names of tools and 
containers used on different occasions are 
painted and shown in front of the whole group 
at a looking or listening time and special 
"homes" chosen for them. The following are 
examples of suitable water-play vessels — 

Bottles, medicine bottles, various sizes 
Spoons, varying sized and colours. 

Scoops, varying shapes and sizes 

Tins with lids 

Sieves 

Funnels. 

The addition of a pair of dolls’ scales or home- 
made balances often leads to shop-play, but it 
is best to have other things lirst and exhaust 
the possibhlities of these to begin with. 

Vim tins cut down to vaiying sizes and with 
edges strengthened with adhesive tape make an 
attractive set of dry sand measures if painted 
with enamel or with poster paint and vainished. 

Shells, twigs, pebbles may be added later to 
increase ideas and to extend the children’s ])lay. 

Wet Sand Tools 

ButtcT-pats 

Spoons woodc'ii sj^iouns 
Patty- tins 
Metal egg cups 

Little cake tins all shapes and sizes 

Rolling ])in 

Ice cream ( artons 

Shells, twigs, sjJills, [)el)l)l(.s, stones 

Water-plav /'eys 
Spoons 

Bottles and funnels 

'\ length of rubbiu tubing 

Cocoa tins ])aiiitetl with hds i loi attsl 

Moating nibbei find woodui t<)\s 

In the summer when a group can bi' out ol 
doors, bubble pipes can be intrcxluced. 

A witlidrawal of the water and sand play foi 
a time lias proved to be benelicial whim the 
children do not choose them readily or there is 
evidence of a waning interest m these materials. 
When re-introduced, fresh impidus is given to 
the play and new ideas arisig ('specially il a new 
tool IS added which the children have not had 
before. 

Proximity of groups often leads to tlK‘ emer- 
gence of a new interest and the play shifts to 
higher levels than the mere expi'ninenting with 
material for its invu sake, hor instance, in the 
house corner, wheic ‘Tather goes shopping, lie 


strays to tlie sand tray and buys ice-cieam or 
some cakes. "Mother" sets the table and gets 
some sugar, or a pic from the "people’' at the 
sand tray. It is easy to see how the "Wendy 
House" becomes the scene of a party oi a cafe, 
and the sand group decide to play shop 

A tactful teacher seizes such moments to help 
the play forward on the spot, or in the discussion 
time afterwards, or by guiding the children’s 
choice of playmates the next day bidore Lhoosing 
Time, with a suggestion "Do the children who 
played with the ‘shop’ want to play again to- 
day^’’ "Who else would like to join in?" etc. 
etc. This is dejieiulent on tlu're biang room with- 
out ovei -crowding. 

A situation nitiy aiise when the sand or water 
could be emptu'd Irom the trays and leplaced 
by clay, papier mache, I'arth or sawdust. 1 he 
children may now make a sweet or fruit sho)), 
and streets, towns, fairs, zoo, i ome into bi'ing 
constructed .sometimes with the co-oi)ei dion ol 
the gioiip ol children using the making box, oi 
cutting pictures fioin coloured papei. 

House Play 

One of the most valuable things for social 
tiaining is the ])lay in a Wimdy llous(‘ or Home 
Play (Diner. It does not matter how lough the 
eijuipmeiit is, a simple clothes hoise coveied 
with ])lywood, strawboaid, hi'ssiaii, or i iirtain- 
ing, or even tougli wia])])ing ])aper will do. the 
covering can be jiainti'd in a buck jialtern and 
a sim}>le window made with l.rlhs am.! a (mrtam 
IrilL 

The rnori' elaboiate kind of Wendy House 
may take u]) more room tlian is availalde m tlu‘ 
classroom, li this is so it may be put m the 
Assembly Hall, wlien^ si'veial classes can share 
in the us(‘ ot it. Tlii^ simple clotlas hoise tyjie 
can be used lor screens for a play, and on other 
occasions can bi' enlarginl for cafe or hosjiital 
play. An advantage is tint it lan bi' stacki'd 
away when not in usi'. 

In tlie absence of other and more suitable pro- 
vision teachers may lind that moving tladr 
cupboaids out from the wall, and using the 
s]Kice behind as tlu* play-liousi', adding a two- 
fold clothes horse as the door, will bi' accepted 
by the children as suitable. 
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The provision of a doil, a dolhs bed, bath, tea- 
set and pram, give tlie children plenty of scope 
in playing out their hopes and fears, and in 
imitating tlie activities of adults in home 
situations. In general it will be found that— 

A washable plastic doll is best. 

A tea-set should be made of enamel or tin. 
Bakelite is too fragile. 

A doll's bed need be only a greengrocer's 
fruit box. 

the pram ('an be made fnim an odd wooden 
box. 

Later additions are made as the children's play 
develops and may include - 

An electric stove made out of an orange box 
cut down, with cin ulai holes for the hot- 
plates. 

A dressing-uj) box used inside the house. 
Using this box sometimes leads to the theatre 
play through the "mother and fathca" going 
out and leaving the baby with "auntie." 

School plays often stait from inside and out- 
side the Home ('orner. 

If House Play occurs with older childien, the 
decision to make their own table, chairs, etc., is 
likely to take precedence over the home interest 
for a while. Sometimes the two interests run 
simultaneously each by a group. 

An electric iion, small doll’s size, and ironing 
board, encouiages further development of the 
house play. Small shopping baskets, money, an 
old purse, and real caioking— all contribute to a 
wid('ning interest and to the bringing tog(‘ther 
of two or more groups. 

Building with Big Bricks 

The materials needed are odd planks, a pair 
of counter steps, eight or nine orange or grocei ’s 
boxes, (these should be sandpapered to giiaid 
against splinteis). Boys delight in working in 
these materials and what they do often links up 
with that done by the children playing house, 
hre engines, buses, and trains. For example 
the drivers of tlie buses go into the house for 
cups of tea. 

The house often becomes a hospital, and makes 
necessaiy the building oi an ambulance. 
Hammeis and nails are asked for and the boxes 
are transformed. 


From sacking, odd pieces of canvas, broom 
sticks, pieces ot strawboard from requisition 
cartons, the teacher can often give help in 
making firemen's hats, sailors' caps during a 
Free Activity period, or in the afternoon sessions. 

Dressing-up Box 

This popular play material can often be 
collected by the children and kept in a painted 
giocer’s box. 

As with the Tool Box, Wood Box, Making 
Box, the name "Uressing-up Box" should be 
painted on it clearly in bright enamel, with the 
whole group watching, and a s])ecial "home" 
for it chosen by the children and teacher to- 
gethei. A low shelf is preferable so that the 
children can take the box to the corner or room 
in which they are to play, and afterwards 
1 (‘place it m its chosen place without the help 
of the teacher. 

At first, six or seven children may be chosen 
to play with this diessing-up material, but of 
course the number will depend largely on the 
number of garments and other things available * 
featheis, iibbons, Christmas streamers, a bell, 
belts, braids, old lace curtains, dresses, skirts and 
felt hats with otlun oddments from home are 
sufiKient to start a wedding or party, or a 
procession. 

The t('achers must l)e on the look-out for 
children who have a plan and wish to organize 
a group with others. If this happims, she could 
allow this child to act as leader and choose the 
children who are to join in the play. 

Enthusiasm for the dressmg-up box often 
increases because of external factors such as a 
j)ant()mime or circus moving to the district, a 
play given m tlie class by the Junior or Senior 
Sclmol, or by childnm being watched by the 
younger children. 

Flay is often improved by the teacher joining 
in or watching, or by suggestion. 

An overhaul of the contents of the box, the 
children taking them lujine lor washing or 
mending, or the addition of one or two new 
items, stimulates the play when the box is again 
ready lor use. 

A box of percussion insliuments often leads to 
the adoption of new ideas. 
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Later the children ask if other classes, and 
teachers, can watch. Plans can be discussed 
with the whole class, and preparations for 
entertainment on a larger scale got under way, 
chairs arranged and numbered, the pay-box 
(clothes horse) set up, and tickets prepared. 

When this happens, the class as a whole, or 
at least those who wish to, can be led to volunteer 
their help, and in the afternoon a session can be 
used for this activity. 

The introduction of gramophone records adds 
to the success of the childreids play with the 
dressing-up clothes ; the children will often ask 
the teacher to play for a dance or procession. 
The teacher herself can suggest certain ellects 
with the percussion instruments, but the 
children also often have good ideas and sugges- 
tions to make if encouraged. 

Drawing on Teacher'' s Big 

Blackboards 

Two children working togetlier, are piovided 
with a sjiecial tin of attractiva^ coloun'd dialks 
and large T\ and H 1^ luhbeis Tsf' white* 
chalk hrst, tlien colourial later to keep the 
interest alive in this popular activity 

Individual Sacks of Bricks 

When these aie used the childien should be 
encouraged to find a suitable out-of-the-gangway 
place in which to build. 

Note, For some time it may be nec(*ssary for 
quite a large gioup of childien to have no 
alternative to that of using the mam materials 
of the classroom— B.B.'s, bead threading, paper 
cutting, “Plasticine,” looking at picture books 
in the quiet cornel , or round the teacher’s chan 
Fven if this is so, if the teacher spends time with 
the groups, gives them something interesting to 
do or make, such as a wind toy, or shows them 
how to make a cardboard wheel look real, or 
asks each one what they arc about to make and 
shows that she is interestial in what they do, 
they will retain their interest and think of 
original things and sometimes work together 
creating a worthwhile picturt' or mo<lel between 
them. 

Cutting and pasting, spreading pajier foi 


pasting, putting paste brushes, scissors, etc., 
away is good preparation for using the making 
box. 

A class handwork lesson in cutting is useful 
and may be directed to decorating a set of tidy 
boxes, or the making of new work books, or a 
news book. 

Woodwork 

This may arise through the clnldren watching 
men at work in school, or by seeing the teacher 
adapting a box for a book shelf, or through tlie 
News period or discussion times. 

Wood. This can be begged from cofim makers, 
Borough Engineers, local Parks Superintendents, 
and lactones. Orange and apple boxes Irom 
local shops will do, and it will geiKaally be found 
that fathers are helpful. Wheels of all sizes can 
be obtained from wood turners. 

The tools required are 

lianuneis, i j to e<i< li U'.'iclu'i at lust 
1 })r<K(‘, J do/ bits i in , J m , j m 
I pliers 
I ])inceis 
/ i^eiK h hooks 

1 St rc*vvdii\’ei 
/ coping s.iws 

2 biathiwls 

2 I asps, S in 

I (.lain])s (there* .in* \’aiioiis si/t's) 

Nails 2 in , 1 t in , i in . \ m loiind .ind oval 
stoied in idb j.iin j.iis Jl.iinnu'is .nul s.iws 
and piiueis 

A tin (d nails would be the first to be intioduced , to 
the youngest ones maybe hammers only 

Chisels I m. and J m d'hese should never be 
left unsupei vised with infants. Place cork on 
the ends, and see that they aie always given 
back into the teacher’s chargtc 

The old-fashioned desks are (]uite suitable for 
woodwork benches wlnm ust*d with bench-hook 
clamps, A builder’s ])lank acro.s^ two lots oi 
even on the fioor is anotluT substitute for a 
proper bench. JFjy’s Home Woikmg made 
admirable berudies beftjie the war. 

Paint. Woolworth’s havii chea]9 paint, i lb. 
or 2 lb. tins, and Dryads supply schools tmamels 
in many colours. Mix a little tuips to make the 
paint thinner. 

For equipment made by the t(sacher an under- 
coat IS usually essential if the articles aie toys 
or tins. 
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Brushes, i in., iHn. The school could have 
one or two sets of four, until a set is available 
for each teacher. Keep in water from day to 
day, but clean thoroughly in turps if they are 
not to be used for some time. 

To protect the floor, it is necessary to have a 
supply of large sheets of tough parking paper 
for the use of all classes. This should be easily 
accessible, dried after use and replaced. 

Stain. Have pib. tins of aniline dye powder, 


red, yellow, blue, black. 

Small surfaces can be dipped. Use a brush 
for large surfaces. Stain brushes should be kept 
for separate colours. All stains soak in deeply 
but dry almost immediately, Polish with white 
wax or floor polish. 

Poster Colour. If other media are unavailable, 
poster colour may be used, and can be varnished. 

Waterproof Coloured Inks. These can be used 
if wood is sized first and polished after ink has 
been applied. Rough wood should be well sand- 
papered befoic applying paint or colour. 

Children could be given little commissions 
such as to bring, or buy on the way to school, 
sandpaper (coarse, line or medium), nails (i in. 
2 m., Hn., oval or round). The nails could be 
collected in jam jars, and labels for these made 
in front of the childien. 

When interest m woodwork has been aroused, 
the teacher may arrange a visit to the iron- 
mongers to buy tor examjile tools, paint, or any- 
thing else that is needed. 

'The teacher, having {irejiared the shop- 
keeper and goiU‘ over the ground Inst, and 
having discussed with the children what they 
will need, and encouraged them to ask at home 
for permission to shop, may now give to the 
childien the task of making pm chases. 

In doing tins they will lemember words used 
in the activity such as, lor example — 


gallon 
pliers 
]nncers 
glue-pot 
sawing boat (I 


inch wide 
inch long 
ov.il, round 
nails, screws 
1)1 ads, tacks, etc 


width 
narrow 
tenon saw 
hacksaw 


Painting 

In the Cdioosing I'nne, two, four, or .six 
children according to space and equipment 
available may be chosen to ])amt. This activity 
could be made available alter tlie teacher has 


once or twice shown what is expected. She may 
paint a picture of an experience she and the 
children have shared, such as a Guy Fawkes' 
bonfire, or the making of a snow-man, or the 
picture could portray a visit to see baby chicks 
in a neighbouring garden, or the finding of a 
frog in a sand-pit and watching altogether to 
see it leap. 

Or again, while the children watch her write 
with the brush, the teacher could make a notice 
asking help of other classes in bringing l-lb. and 
2-lb. jam jars to hold the paint, or for tins suit- 
able for holding the paint brushes. To begin 
with you will need say — 

\ dozen jars, 2 jars for each of the primary 
colours. In each, place I in. of powder paint with 
1 m. of water. 

A tin of () brushes, medium size. 

Two easels, or 4 pieces of plywood approxi- 
mately 24 m. X 16 in. Old poster show cards 
will do. Children often like painting on the door. 

Newspajier or kitchen i)apei foi clipping with 
bull-dog clips or clothes pegs on to the easels. 

If no water is available^ near the classroom, a 
blush kept 111 each jar of paint is a simple way 
to begin, eliminating the necessity for washing 
biu.shes when children need change of colour. 
Even if water is available', this is likely to be a 
good way to begin, with foui or five year olds. 
A jug or jar of clean water for washing brushes 
can be introduced later, and when the children 
have more control of their movements and 
jiainting. At that time a pail of water from 
which they can refill thcai own jai and anotlua 
into which they can tip the dirty water should 
be provided toge'ther with sets of colours on 
trays oiU' tray to be shared bc'twecn two. 

dm trays holding six jars can be kej^t near to 
the jiainting corner at Inst, agreement being 
reached as to their most suitable “home" when 
choosing timt' is over. 

A later developmt'iit in organization and 
material comers wluai children are more ex- 
perienced. A patty tin is set tor each child with 
a little powder colour in each tin. A new colour, 
black or white or grey is added, and the children 
learn to mix their own colours with watei from 
their own small watei pot. This is now a small 
fish-paste jar instead of the larger i-lb. jar with 
which they began their adventure with paint. 
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Coloured sugar paper, brown wrapping paj)er, 
tissue paper of all sliapps and si/t's add fuitluM* 
experience and experiment. 

Painting as a Class Aciivifv 

(I) Trap’s with 3 ciiloms, each 111 a j.un jar 

(II) Trays witli 3 (olours, cadi in a jam-jar. and a 
jar of w.ilcr 

(ill) Jf easels aic used-- 

() colours (jars) shared belwi'en 2 
T lani jai \vith j brushes. 1 I.u.rc, 1 sinall, 2 
medium (for 2 diildreii) 

(iv) Later, powder colour in jiatly 1ms and jar ol 
water and cake tin for inixini^ 

Painting mateiials foi class li'ssons can be 
shared by a whole school if teaclu'rs clieck with 
children and ensuic tliat all (‘(piipnient and 
mateiials aie propeily stonal alti'i use 11 there 
is a lack of cupboaid space an orange box witli 
shelves is a good substitute. \'ou will also ikthI - 
2-lb jam jars for mixed paint 

Sets of small jiaste jars (ti) and collect uniloim 
sets) 

iWiiit blushes. 30 of (‘a( h si/e Ehis niiinlxM is 
sulhcieiit for a faii-sized schot)! of 300 ehildien 
and for oiu' jiainlmj.^ ksson a weedv I his nuinbei 
IS sometimes not al\\a\s lU'Cessai N 
Tins labelled “Lar^e," “Medium,” "Sm.dl,” to hold 
a n umbel of brushes in each 
Powder jiaint 

Programme of School Day 

The progi amine of thi' School day must be a 
flexible one with certain routine pioceduies lixcal 
to cTisiiie serenity and a ihytlim which must bc‘ 
present if each diild is to feel sveuve, and to 
grow in concentration and stability. 

The day is dividixl mostly into aiTive hvt‘ly 
I)eriods, vaiying irom r to i \ hours in liai^dh, 
and shoiter quiet periods. No ngid timi* si^^nal 
is necessary, as thcTe should bt‘ a calm iinlmriied 
(enq)o and atinosjihere. Iheie should, of course, 
be accepted times for Playground bie.ik, foi use 
of hall for dinner or music, or to allow flu 
another teacher’s use of the room ocmipu-d 
Changes of this kind have to be stiictly .kHutitI 
to in order to jinuTmt inteiferenre with the 
arrangmnents of other classes i he (piiider 
periods ol the day could be earnmiked for tin* 
following Look and Listen Activities - ~ 

I. (a) Stories and Songs, Rhymes, Music, etc. 

[b) Demonstrations by children and teacher, 
handwork techniques, acting, puppets, etc. 

[c) Observations animals, plants, Jiapjxni- 
ings of the moment outside' and insidcy exJiibi- 


lions — gioup 01 indixadual, class, or another 
school. 

(d) A])])reciatu)n walks, visits, expeditions, 
within .school area and bc^yond it. 

2. Individual ipiiet game's anel occupedions 
leading to good habits of le*ariiing go ein while' 
the' teaclier takes otlu'r groups, or individuals 
Idu'se' periods be'conu' the' jie'iiods foi the 
Darning of leading anel wilting and number. 

d'eacheis shonlel be iiee to anange theii 
(jUK'tei teai'hing j)en(uls wIk'Ii they fc'c'l tlu'y ai(' 
hkc'ly to be most beneficial. Tlie'y may be held 
even m the alternoon il, for exanqile, a Wiilk or 
expedition, or a ])lay from anotlu'r class has 
jiH'veaited the' te'ai lung at the' usn.d tune'. 

Some' teaclu'is aiiangi' loi two (piu't pi'iiods, 
one m the' morning anel eiiu' m the' alteinoon, 
but even wlu'ii such an aiiangenu'iii is made' it 
IS not i igidly (Ml I U'd out. 

Some' te'aclu'is hac’e theii tiee pe'iiods in the 
afte'inoon, but alleiw loi* a P L, 01 game's le'ssijii 
('veiy moining, and h'ave some'thing out foi a 
shoit period, say two days or e'ven a we'ek. 
alternating re'admg one we'(‘k, with numbe'i 
another so as to ('iisun' a balaiu'C'd an ange'ine'iit 

d'he ('m]diasis in schools vaiie's to me'i't the' 
needs ol tlu' disliu'l. ('onditions and aeeajinmo- 
dation too .ire' dille'ie'ut and the sjiace' available' 
must allect, foi ('xample', the' amount of music 
and nioxcnu'iit llmt (an b(' done with laig(' 
classes ('onse'(|Ue'nll\’ llu' patte'in ol the' day’s 
woik and play will \ai\’ be'i'ausi' of the' lack of 
umlormity in the' e ondil ions whu li de'le'i iniiK' its 
pat t('i 11 

Nature Experiences 

All rhilduMi 111 an Inlants’ School should have 
oppoi tnmtK's foi j)l. lying m n.itnial suiiound- 
mgs, li'(‘bng till' wind, he'anng tbi' winel m thi' 
tie'e's, watching tiu* bladi's ol gias bend to (lie' 
wind, picking dandi'lions foi the huie'h tabk's, 
lunning tluoiigh the' autumn le'ave's and he'ljiing 
to swi'i'p them up, l('cding a bonlm* and picking 
up the ch.iKo.il alteiwaids to diaw with thesi' 
and numbe'rk'ss otlii'i suidi expi'ni'iiea'S should 
be the lot of all our cliildie'n. I he se hool should 
jaovide o])j)oi tinutii's tor ehildieii ,md ti’ai'hi'r 
to in\''e'stigat(*, explore', obsi'ic'i', .qipi I'ciati' .iiul 
('xjK'Jimeut toge'tiie'i. Jn some distiicts, how- 
ever, sueli ('ontact with Natini' is only possible 
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Suggested Programme for a 
Day in the Infant School 

9 30 Arrival and f^rcnduiR ot childn'ii, registra- 
tion, dinner nxiney 

Refore-school ai livily - 

l^eads, boaids, picture hooks, 
scissors and paper, “Plasticine “ 

News d'lme 
TOO Acti\ it V 


Creative 


Constructive 


Sand 

Water 

C'lay 

Paint 

I magiuative 
Wendy house 
1 )iessing u]) 
Shops 


Hneks, steps and planks 

Woodwork 

Making-box 

Physical 
J^alls, hoops 
Hopes, skittles 
‘'JuukIc Jim” 


11 o Washing ])repdring luni h lunch 
t'lcanng aw,iv, washing u[) 

Break 


II 30 Assembly. 

II 4^) Quiet d'lme Nursery, individual and 
quietiT group games, le.iding to re.iding and 
writing 01 numb(M atti\’ities in iijiper classi's 


11 10 Musk, poems, Songs, Walks, stoiy 
1 45 Class painting and P E 


Class music, movement or acting | 

F.\))i'ditions, visits | 

(iiou]") or class handwork and P 1 '. (gener.dly I 
in ('onnection with lU'isls of the hna' /Vctivity j 
peiiod, or with acting lor theatie or circus 111 
})i ogress) 

^313 Break | 

3 154 Stones, dr.imali/ation, inusK' Xctnig 
tor .inolhei class 01 lor school ' 


I 

Alternative Programme 


cj o TOO hieeActivitv 

10- 10 10 \sseml)ly 

10 20- I I u CL'iines 01 news 

11- ii 20 Break 

1 1 20 120 IndiMciiiai occupations 
1*30-1 45 Story or music. 

T 45^3 (h-oup handwork or class handwork 
Demonsti ations (Plays, piqijiets, dances) 

30 3 15 Break 

3 15“3 45 Music 


after long-distance excursions are taken. Even 
at these schools something can be done to link 
the child's experience with the country. 

Visits to greengrocers for orange boxes, for 
building play, or to the grocer's for a storage 
box can give much pleasure and experience — a 
visit to buy a cabbage or lettuce for the snails 
that Jimmy brought without warning, and all 
the looking and observation that goes on while 
the greengrocer serves — the colour of the 
ladislies, the shape and colour of the apples, the 
])rice labels in the window, all these open 
children’s eyes to things not noticed before, 
loosen tongues and increase the children's know- 
ledge of their surroundings. 

Even a visit of the class to another teacher's 
room, to borrow her book on "toadstools" be- 
cause of the fungus that pushed through the 
playground asphalt leads to new thoughts and 
a wider knowledge of growing things. 

If the teacher should bring frogspawn and 
show it at News Time and then take tlie children 
on a visit to another class to see tadpoles feeding 
in watercress, a useful lesson is learned that can 
make up a little for the absence of more beautiful 
and natural surroundings outside the school. 

In a (juiet listening period after the clearing 
away of Free Activity material has been done, 
or even while it is in progress, the teacher can 
record some of the obseivations made on these 
little excursions by painting or sketching while 
the children watcli and remark and make 
suggestions, "Paint a baby one"; "Give him a 
yellow spot on Ins foreluMd" , "Make him jump 
in the air"- as they sit at her feet in the semi- 
(. ircle. 

This form of recording or re-living an ex- 
jieiience that all the class have had together is 
an excellent way m which to establish a serene 
and yet concentrated listening attitude on the 
])ait of the children. It will be found that this 
lias a calming effect after a noisier activity or 
lollowmg a stimulating exciting expedition. 

Materials 

Jam jars with powder colour. 

Jar with large, small and medium paint brush. 

Jar of water. 

Plywood board 20 in. x 30 in. or old adver- 
tisement card. 
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seaweed, 

a chiysalis found in the ^Nuden, 
a nia^nifyinf; glass, 
a prism, 
an aciiiariiim, 
a spot of meirui y, 
eateipillai s m vi\mi um 
spirit level, 
a compass, 
a tape measiiie. 


Bulldog clip or clothes peg. 

Sheet of kitclien paper. 

The teacher might use this occasion to intro- 
duce painting materials to tlie children for us(‘ 
in the next day’s choosing-time, and show tlie 
children the place to keep the tray of ])amts, 
etc. (see section on Pamiing), 

The j)aintings or drawings on the bulletin 
board can become the News Sheets, a collection 




Materials required far reeardiiuq oj Nature Observations 


of the records of the experiences the children 
have had over a period ot time. 

At times they can turn the pages quietly over 
as they show their motheis, the Head l(‘achei, 
or chiidi-en or teacher from another rlass wIkmi 
they pay visits. 

Skilful introduction of the jirinted word, 
names or captions, maki^s this iu‘ws paper 
interesting early reading material, but c.irc* 
should be exeicised lest undue einpliasis on the 
reading kills the mtciest aroused. 

A Nature Table can from time to time 
provide a source of keen interest and observation 
in a classroom. (3n it .i “ilnugs to look at 
notice is placed with a few objects such as • 
a fat fir cone. 


Not all should be shown at one time, but a 
sel(‘Ction at suitable tmi(‘S dm mg the teiin. 

Happenings inside tlu‘ school and outside, the 
(‘vents ot home, school and strtad, all can be 
d('alt with and iisud to hglit(*ii the baiien 
eiiviroiimeiit of the sordid distiul of soiiu* town 
schools, h'or instance a discussion on - 

Wheie the wat(T goes Irom th(‘ drain ])ipe. 

Tlu' Ctiretak(‘j his wnik and u^sponsibilu 

tU‘S. 

Watching the roadmemha’ the wmdow- 
cleanei ---the carptmtei. 

'I'lirough active jileasure derived fiorn talking 
about things m the jireseiK e ol thosi^ things, 
children's cuiiosity glows and reaches tor 
satisfaction, and grows again. 
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Classroom Library or Book 
Corner 

Apart from books used for the formal teacliiiif^ 
of rcadin^^, there should be a nook or corner in 
eveiy classroom wlieie tlu' cliildren can help 
themst'lves to a book without calling upon the 
ti'achcr. Bidoie school begins or after clearing 
away during the Imtm' Activity period, wliile 
waiting foi the rest of the children to linish 
clearing up, or during an emergcaicy when the 
teachiM' has been calhal away from the class, 
the ('hildnai will need no encouragement to go 
to a w(‘ll-selected collection of books and choose 
one to look at. 

Dining the Ouiet Ikaaod, when tlu' cliildren 
hav(‘ linished thiur reading, games, or sclK'dule 
of work given them, or while waiting to read to 
the teacher, they will enjoy browsing among 
these books. 

In llu' Nursery, animal pictiiie books, books 
of h'lvounte nursery ihymes with pictures, books 
of trains, ships, the circus, scrap books made by 
Senior Depai tments, tavouiite stories already 
told or nsad by the teachei, liberally illustrated, 
should be arranged so that they can be takiTi 
and rc'placed easily by every child. 

Jkioks with att I active bindings, compelling 
pictures and varied in interest, iiia'd to be added 
from time to time to the original collection, 
d'hose which the children cease to use should be 
nanoved and passed alter repair to childriTi in 
otlu'r classes 

It IS th(^ tcvichei’s role to keep the collection 
up to standard by adding books which illumine 
and illustrate subjects of interest that have 
arisen and for which information is lU'eded. 

She may do this in many ways. One could Ik* 
a showing of some of the most attractive 
pictures to the class, or by a reading of an 
('specially illuminating c'xtract that has bewaring 
on a visit or a piobleni that the gioup is in 
proci'ss of solving. 

dins IS an important part of helping children 
in the intelligent use ol books, from the Nursery 
11}) wards. 

d he collection of books should be carefully 
and constantly siipei vised, and the lange 
extended both in subject matter and reading 
difficulty to meet the children’s ever widening 


interests as they pass to the upper classes in the 
school. lh)oks on how to make and do, and 
geographical magazines should be included. 

A School Library, or Quiet Room, or Quiet 
Corner is desirable also, and this should be ojien 
to certain classes who know and observe the 
lilies of washed hands, the care of books, and 
how to replace them after use. Hooks could be 
arranged on the dining tables during the winter, 
as m tlie reading room of a public library, and a 
teacdu'r who knows the books well and is aware 
of individual children’s needs should be present 
to advise'. 

Assemblies 

The older children in an Infants’ School can 
meet during the day to share their news, hear 
each others’ experiences, sing songs or hymns 
together. Veiy young children should not, of 
couise, b(' submitted to crowch'd rooms, but the 
older children love the c('remony of meeting 
togethei m the mam room of a school building. 
I'his may be doin' daily or wecd'ily or on alternate 
days, and enables the children to shaie with 
each other things that have interested them 
nnjst, or to lu'ar of plans for the future. What- 
ever happens there, or however often the iiK'et- 
mg takes })l.ice, it should be an enjoyable tune 
tor the cliildren. 'Flie Head Teacher is tin' 
compeiT', and natuially the loving and hajipy 
atmosi)here with which slu* leads the proceeding 
conies fiom her attitude and from the things she 
selects for inclusion m tin* ten minutes or mote 
given for this purpose. It should be a serene yet 
liv(‘ly and last-moving exjieiience. 

A low table with a low chair are all that are 
n('(’(‘ssary. 'Die childK'ii, sitting m semicircles 
with s].)ace for other childrc*!! to move m between 
the rows wheie they can see and be seen, complete 
the setting. * 

If the school is a large one it is bettei to have 
a section of the school at a turn*, either the older 
ones and then the younger, or sometimes com- 
bining the age groups so that the little children 
meet the older ones and benefit from their more 
experienced ways, talk and behavioui. In their 
turn the older children watch the smaller 
ones give their contribution m song, dance, 
rhyme, mime, or news, or show things they have 
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made or good ideas they have had in tlieir 
classes. 

The Head Teacher can use tliese occasions to 
introduce new communal cquipnK'iit, oi to give 
the caretaker or cleaners or scliool woikeis a 
chance to ask for help and co-opeiation in kei'p- 
mg the school tidy. They may show or tell ol 
something they have done or made or brought 
to help in tlie smooth running of tlie scliool. 
Children could be made to realize how I'ach oni' 
has a part and place in the school community. 
A t(‘acher, or a parimt who can play an instrii- 
ment or is a craftsman can be cncouiaged to 
call in this period and help to show how they are 
also part ol a school community. 

If a teacher sings or plays concertina, violin, 
or mouth organ, the children often come m oi 
move out to the rhythms chosen. Some children 
(‘iijoy standing on a box oi “speaking than ’’ and 
telling “News” or answeiiiif^ questions put to 
them by the children hstemiig When this is 
done the rule that only the one pointed to or 
looki'd at speaks is nccessaiy. 

('hildien soon icalize the need for cleai speech 
and gam conlulence m lacing a group, ami the 
group 111 theii tiiin see the need lor (|uiet, leaiii 
to listen and to speak in turn— a veiv dillicult 
stage for little (diildnii to leach 
The build-up of the assembly atmosphere 
with a nice balance of formality with mloimality 
is a dillicult thing to ai hieve. Theie is no limit, 
of course, to the things that can t.ike place at 
assembly. Here is a shoit list- 

Behavioui pioblems sonielinies discussed. 

Head TeacJicr singing new song. 


New singing garni', con' of songs built up. 
Telliii^; stoiy. 

Telling ol new plan. 

(diild telling or singing or dancing. 

('lass giving a dance, poem, song. 

Tisti'iimg to directions as to how childieii 
are to disix'rse encourages good hstemiig. 

'I he foiegoing is an attempt to hel]) teachers 
whose expeiience is limited to tlu' liaditional 
methods, to adopt less rigid piocediiies. 

It must be inideistood, howevei, that tlieie 
aie ways othei than tliosi' set out which are 
c'(|ually satislactoiv. dhe oigaiii/ation of the 
Idee Activity jieiiod round the specitied material 
is oiilv a beginning As the childieii gam m ,sell- 
lehaiice and ac(|iiiie stability' ol attitudes, the 
contiol ol this period bv a gioup talk and the 
himting ol choice by a controlling ol how many 
and who sh.ill plav and with what, lan be dis- 
pi'iised with I he (dnldieii will tlien go sliaight 
to then activity and loiitinue with it liom day 
to (lav Hie .ictivitv will grow and childu'n will 
plan and cany out then iilans leaining much in 
the pioi'ess 

Altei the Idet' Aitivity jicriod, the bal.ince 
between individual, gimq), and ('lass teadiing 
must be prc'sei ved. ( ommiiiial daiu mg, singing, 
listening to stones, IMd and g.imes take in the 
cl.iss as a whole So loo W'Oiild (lass disi'iissions 
at wliidi subjects such as tlu' lollowang are 
c'onsideied 

N'ew' plans toi the day oi W(‘ek 

Pioposc'd visits. 

Pioposed play 

Planning a paity, etc 
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A LL formal tests are out of place in the 
h-X kindergarten ; that is to say, little 
1 V children should never realize that they 
are being tested. Whatever tests are given 
should seem to them just a part of their every- 
day work. Records of a child’s progress in the 
formation of good habits are far more important 
than a measure of achievement. But sometimes, 
for the teacher’s own guidance, tests are neces- 
sary to show her where her little ones most need 
her help. The most useful types of tests in the 
Infant School are— 

1. Intelligence or mental tests, and 

2. Easy reading tests. 

Tests oj Intelligence 

All examinations or tests given in school are 
in one sense mental tests. But we keep the term 
mental te<its for such tests as aim at gauging 
natural ability rather than knowledge of school 
attainments. This, of course, is a distinction 
very difficult to maintain, for it is impossible 
to devise a test of ability which does not at 
the same time test knowledge. 

There is, however, this great difference 
between ordinary school examinations and 
mental tests which it is helpful to keep in mind. 

1. Examinations test knowledge which the 
pupil does not require for everyday life — 
learning to spell, or to read ; learning dates, 
etc.— knowledge he can avoid. 

2. Mental tests test knowledge which a 
person of ordinary intelligence cannot possibly 
avoid ; the daily happenings of life thrust it 
on liim. 

Just what intelligence is is discussed in the 
Section on Psychology. 

Defining the Mental Age 

The term " mental age ” has been given 
precise meaning by the results from mental 
tests (tests of mental ability) which have been 
given to thousands of children of all ages and 
classes during recent years. 


Most readers are probably familiar with some 
forms of mental tests, such as the mental tests 
which were widely used in the army, or one of 
the many tests which are being used in schools 
to select the especially dull, and the especially 
bright pupils. The best known of the latter 
are the Stanford Revision of the Bmet-Simon 
Intelligence Tests, which we will call briefly 
the Binet Tests. 

The Binet tests were originally standardized 
for Parisian children, but they have been 
translated and adapted to London children by 
Mr. Cyril Burt. Below we give some examples 
of Mr. Cyril Burt’s revision of these tests. Notice 
that these tests are all predominantly linguistic. 

Binet Tests {Burt's Translation and 
Revision) 

Age Three 

I. Understanding simple commands. 

Instructions. “ Show me (point to, put 
your finger on) — 

(1) your nose, 

(2) your eyes, 

(3) your mouth.” 

Evaluation ; All should be correctly per- 
fonned , but free encouragement may first be 
given. 

5. Naming simple objects. 

Materials : A penny, a closed knife, and a 

common kind of key. 

Instructions : " What is that ? ” or 

" What is this called ? ” showing each 
object separately. 

Evaluation : All three must be named, but 
slight errors, such as " money,” " pennies.” for 
“ a penny,” are allowable. 

Age Four 

7. Repeating syllables. 

Instructions ; “ Listen again, and say 
this after me.” (The phrases should be 
pronounced deliberately and with expres- 
sion. Begin with No. Ill ; but if the child 
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remains silent the examiner may give him 
first a shorter sentence (I or II), and then 
try III again) — 

I (2 syllables). “ Father." 

II (4 syllables). " My hat and shoes." 

III (6 syllables). “ I am cold and hun- 
gry.” (Age 4.) 

IV (8 syllables). " Here is the cloth ; my 

hands are clean." 

V (10 syllables). “ His name is Jack : 
he's such a naughty dog." (Age 5.) 

VI (12 syllables). " It is raining outside , 

but we can stay indoors." 

VII (14 syllables). " While Jack was 
doing his lessons, I caught a little 
mouse." 

VIII (16 syllables). " We arc going for a 
walk : Mary, let me see your pretty 
hat." (Age 7.) 

XIII (26 syllables). " The other morning 
I saw in the street a little yellow 
dog. Little Maurice has spoilt his 
new apron." (Age 14.) 

Evaluation : Allow no eiror at all, except 
mispronunciation due to speech defects (Bmet's 
sentences appear to have been deliberately 
composed of two clauses. This seems unfor- 
tunate, as even an intelligent child may forget 
one. In translating them we have endeavoured 
to keep the general sense of the original, while 
making the phraseology more natural for a 
child.) 

As Applied to Older Children 

Those interested in the Binet Tests should 
read Mental Tests by Dr. P. B. ITillard (Ilodder 
and Stoughton). A very short study of the 
Binet tests will show that they are unsuited 
for the upper forms. They were not devised 
for the discovery of bright children, but for the 
detection of the dull. 

Wlien using the Binet tests, the usual rule is 
to start with the group of tests just below the 
child’s chronological age, and to allow the child 
to think it is a game. 

To estimate the child’s mental age, the exam- 
iner regards the age at which all tests are 


passed as the base age, and should add one-fifth 
of a year for every additional test belonging to 
any of the higher ages. 

It is now the custom to give the final result 
of the Intelligence Tests in the foim of an 
Intelligence Quotient, a method iiist thought of 
by the (ieiman psycliologist, Stein. 

Finding the Intelligence Quotient 

The Intellig('nce Quotient is found by dividing 
the mental agi; by the real age. II, for example, 
a child’s real age is six and his nuaital age lour, 
liis intelligence quotient is o-66. This result is 
usually multiplied by 100 and written as 66 

Binet asserts that the amount ot retaidation 
which detei mines a child as defective is two 
years wluai he is under nine, and thiee years 
when he is jiast his ninth birthday. In terms of 
the intelligimce quotumt the boi diT-line between 
noimahty and deficiency is said to be some 
where about 0-75. No cases when the intelli- 
gence quotient falls between 07 and o 8 are 
quite free from doubt. 

Work oj School Psychologist 

In som(‘ schools- this ajijilies chu‘lly to 
American schools - the Jhnet tests are given 
to all children who enter tlu' kindeigarteii and 
fust grade. Thiough the co oiHSMtion of the 
Department of JNychology, a psychologist 
d(‘Votes on(‘ 01 two mornings a week to the 
Infant Schools. Presides giving individual and 
grtmp tests, ^h(‘ studies unusual 01 dillicult 
children, and gives advice as to how best to 
ti(‘at them, dins is done m the Hoiace Mann 
KiridiTgaiten and loist (jradic (Ihe hirst 
Qiade coiiesjionds to our d'ransition (lass.) 

'riu‘ findings in tins scliool foi oiu* y(‘SLi were- - 



Lo\v(‘sl 

Higlicbt 

Median 

Kindcygcoten — 




ChreiHjlngical age 

2 I 

() (j 

4 7 

Mental ag(i 

' 5 

7 

5 5 

Intelligence quotient 

0 


J >5 

First Grade — - 




C.hroiiological age 


" 7 

5 O) 

Mental age 

S O) 

S 10 

7 « 

Intelligence quotient 

‘M 

i.g> 

I i H 
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Dealing With the Difficult Child 

Thu cstabhslimunl ot day and residuntial 
scliooLs for the ])urp()se of caring for those 
children who are (‘ducalionally sul)-nonnal, has 
to a substantial extent lelieved normal classes 
of the special jMoblems created by the attend- 
ance of these unlortunatc children. 


and his surroundings, home life, school and 
play. 

Mental Harmony is Essential 

It is the great work of the mistress in the 
Kindergarten or Infant School to teach her 
little ones who are healthy in mind and body 



Extract from Detroit First Grade Intelligence Test [Children 6-7) 


There still remain the boider-lme cases in 
addition to those children who are dillicult 
without necessarily belonging to the education- 
ally sub-normal group. To help the teacher to 
deal with tlie prol)leins created by these children, 
many education authorities appoint qualiUed 
psychiatiists whose services are available when 
ne(‘ded. They not only provide the skill to 
understand the special needs of each child, 
but give guidance as to what remedial action 
should be taken. Often the aim must be the 
establishment of harmony between the child 


how to remain so throughout their life, and to 
discover at once those little ones who, for some 
cause or another, are not in harmony with 
their surroundings. With these little ones, the 
psychologist may help us with regard to mental 
ailments as the doctor helps us with bodily 
ailments, so that harmony between mind and 
body may be restored, and the chilcTs person- 
ality set free to grow. One must beware of 
separating mind and body in any form of 
treatment; they are both functions of the 
nervous system, only too frequently discordant. 
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Other Forms of Intelligence Test 

Other special forms of mental tests have 
recently been developed for use with kinder- 
garten and other junior children (children under 
ten). Fig. i shows the Detroit First Grade 
Intelligence Test. It is suitable for children of 
six and seven. The form which the children 


“ Show me the thing that is up in the sky. Show 
me the thing that liies. Show me the thing that 
gives light." The examiner marks with a pencil 
the object or picture to which the pupil points. 
The correct answers that jnipils ot a given age 
make on such tests may be averaged, and a set 
of standard scores for various ages thus detei- 
mined. Then, if a given pupil’s total score on 


Test 1 




VlG. 2 

From the Detroit Kinder ten 1 est 


use is the same, without the printed directions 
and the asterisks 

The Detroit Kindergarten Test 

Fig. 2 shows an example of the Detroit 
Kindergarten Test. This test is given indi- 
vidually to each pupil by the examiner, who 
(in the case of Test I which is here reproduced) 
says, as he points successively to each line, 


the tests equals the average score made by 
five-year-old children, his mental age is said 
to be five years. Chronologically, however, if 
he is very bright, he may be only three years 
old ; or if he is very dull he may be seven or 
even eight yeais of age. 

Otis Test j or Transition Class 

Fig. j shows the Otis test. This, like the 
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Detroit First Grade Intelligence Test, is a form 
•of similarities test. The child is told to look 
at the first three pictures and see in what way 
they are alike. Then he has to select from among 
the other five pictures the one that is most 
like the first three, and put a cross beneath it. 

Overlapping oj Ages 

When mental tests are given to large groups 
of children from live to seven years of age, it 
is found that many of the children of hve are 
mentally more mature and capable than many 
of the children of six and seven. A striking 
example of the overlapping of the mental ages 
of Kindergarten and Transition children is given 
in a table in Terman's The Intelligence of School 


Children Prefer to be Grouped 

According to Chronological Age 

But it often happens that kindergarten chil- 
dren who have sufficient mental ability for 
reading must be kept with children of their 
own chronological age. Amongst these reasons 
are the following— 

(1) Some children are not allowed to enter the 
Transition until they are six, and 

( 2 ) The fact that little children are usually 
happier when associated with others of their 
own age and size than when placed with older 
and larger children. 

It is therefore desirable to have in the kinder- 
garten room facilities for teaching reading to 
the small group of children mentally ripe for 



Otis Similarities Test 


Children, in which" ;;Chapters 111 and IV deal 
particularly with individual differences among 
children in the Kindergarten and the Transi- 
tion classes, and provide us with the best 
information of the overlapping to be found 
there. This overlapping is of great importance 
when organizing the Infant School and deciding 
on the curriculum. 

Take, for example, the question of reading. 
No attempt should be made to teach reading 
until the child is six years old mentally. (Intelli- 
gence tests have proved that it is only at this 
age that the child is really ready to deal with 
the complex process of reading.) Many children, 
however, of kindergarten age are quite capable, 
as mental tests show, of doing the intellectual 
work of the Transition class ; while, on the 
other hand, some Transition and Standard I 
children have such low mental ability that they 
need primarily constructive activities and games 
instead of reading. 


it, and in the Transition and Standard I oppor- 
tunities for more motor activities for the children 
of low mental ability. 

One must remember that one cannot alto- 
gether ignore the chronological age and group 
one’s children according to mental age, for the 
important reason given above that little ones 
are happier with those of their own age. A 
child of seven may be mentally as capable as 
a child of ten or eleven, but the child of eleven 
has a maturer way of looking at things, an older 
even if not wiser way, which will spoil the fresh 
outlook of the seven-year-olds. 

Mental tests may help the teacher, but they 
cannot take the place of the wise judgment of 
the teacher. 

Uses oj Intelligence Tests 

It may be well to summarize here some of the 
ways in which mental tests can help us — 

(i) Through intelligence tests we can find 
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out when a child is ready to begin reading. If 
a child is forced to begin reading too soon, he 
becomes discouraged, and a permanent dislike 
of reading may result. On the other hand, if 
reading is deferred too long, interest in reading 
may wane, and bad habits of application result. 

(2) In certain doubtful cases, mental tests 
help the teacher to decide whether a child is 
really mentally unfit for the work, or is merely 
lazy, and so to measure out the work for the 
child in proportion to his mental ability. In 
this way many poor children will avoid the 
habit of failure. 

(3) They can help us to decide whether such 
clever children as the little Stoner child owe 
their intellectual achievements to their superior 
training (as their parents or teachers often 
believe), or to superior mental ability. This is 
a very important point. 

(4) They can help us to estimate the value 
of new methods of mind training which are 
advertised so confidently from time to time. 
The Montessori method and various systems of 
motor training and sense training for the feeble- 
minded might well be checked by some forms 
of mental tests. 

(5) They can help us to find out to what 
extent a child's mental performances are deter- 
mined by environment, and to what extent by 
heredity. Apparent mental inferiority will be 
found to be often the result of inferior home 
and school training. 

The Limitations of Intelligence Tests 

(i) They do not test moral character. The 


precocious child, in later life, lacks the perse- 
verance necessary for success, and is beaten by 
the slower child. 

(2) They may lead us into the error of putting 
the mentally quick little one with older children 
of the same mental age, and so spoil too soon 
his childlike outlook on life. 

(3) They do not test ability to draw, paint, 
model, play the piano, etc. In other words, 
they do not measure the entire mentality of the 
subject, but only general intelligence. We 
cannot use them for the discovery of exceptional 
abilities in the subjects mentioned above, nor 
in such subjects as mathematics, oratory, sales- 
manship, etc. 

It is, therefore, most important that no 
teacher should use intelligence tests until she 
understands both their uses and their limita- 
tions, and knows the purpose for which she is 
testing her children. 

(4) Test conclusions, if they are dogmatic, 
are very dangerous. There are many late- 
developing children who have great potential 
intellectual gifts, but up to the age of puberty 
have not developed these gifts. A child of 14, 
apparently dull at figures, often makes great 
progress after this age. Facts like these make 
dogmatism in any tests dangerous. 

The following books will prove useful — 

Mental Tests, P. B. Ballard. Hodder and StouKhton. 

Group Tests. P. B. Ballard. Hodder and Stoughton. 

M ental and Scholastic Tests. Cyril Burt. 

The Intelligence of School Children. L. M. Terman. 

The Measurement of Intelligence. L. M. Termun. 

The last two books are both published by Harrap & Co., from whom 
can also be obtained Test Material for the Measurement of Intelligence, 
to accompany the last-mentioned book. 
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T ests for reading, like all mental tests, 
can be divided into those that may be 
administered to a group of readers, and 
those tliat must be given to pupils individually. 

Group tests usually give a good average 
measure of the abilities of tlie group as a whole, 
as well as a good measure of those children who 
have no special dilhculties with reading. 

Individual tests are especially suited for 
diagnosing the causes of a child’s deliciencies 
in reading, and as a step towards iinding a 
remedy. They should be used very generally 
for this purpose. 

The Haggerty Group Tests 

The Vuiurc-Complction 'Tesl 
1'hese reading tests ate among the simplest 
for children of about the Ti'ansition age or older. 
Fig. T shows part of M. E. Haggerty’s ]iicture- 
complction test. 

The Haggerty ''No— Yes"' T'est 

The children underline No or Yes in answering 
such questions as the following — 

T. Can you cat ? No. Yes. 

2. Can a liat walk ? No. Yes. 

3. Can a clock talk ? No. Yes. 

In some classes, where little ones have not 
been accustomed to r(‘ading exercises similar 
to these tests, many of them get hardly any 
answers right. In other classes, where children 
are used to reading exercises of this type, much 
better results are, of course, scored. 

The Detroit Group Test in Word 
Recognition 

This IS also a test suitable for children of 
SIX to seven years of age. In this test there is a 
series of pictures, and a parallel series of words 
or groups of words arranged in a different order 


from the [)ictures. The child has to diaw a 
line from eacli word or group of words to the 
corresponding picture. Children enjoy this 
test. vSections of this te.st are shown in Fig. 2. 



The llaggefty Picture Conipletion 7 est 

(d 'Test for Measuring Reading, 
for Children 6-7) 

The Minneapolis Readmg Test 

[Used in Minneapolis public schools for children 
oj 6-7)^ 

Tliis is a very interesting test and seems 
particularly suitable for the transition class, 
but too easy for Standaid I. 

• Series of words and sentences are enclosed 
in rectangles called boxes."' These boxes " 
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are numbered consecutively fioin i to i6. The 
following are the directions given to the children 
for boxes numbered i and 4 which are repio- 
duced in Fig. 3. 

Find the first little box, the little box witli 

I in front of it. Put your finger on the box. 

(Pause until all children have found it.) 

Look at all the woids in this box, (Pause 


until apparently all the children have read 
the words.) Draw a line under table. 
(Pause.) 

Now find the box with 4 in fiont of it. 
Put your lingei on it. (Pause.) Read all 
the sentiMices. (Pause.) Idnil the woids 
th.it tell what the rat s.iid (1\ium\) Di aw 
a hue under them, (bause.) 
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Each “ box ” is slightly harder as the numbers 
advance from x to i6. 

Gates’ Reading Tests j or Group 
Testing 

(1) Word Recognition 

Fig. 4 shows part of a page from the Gates 
Primary Reading Test. It is much reduced in 
size. The child rings around the word that goes 
with the picture. 

(2) Phrase and Sentence Reading Test 

The children read the words or story that 
goes above the pictures in Fig. 5 ; then they 
find the picture which tells about the words or 
story, and draw a ring around it. 

The pictures are so made as to prevent 
guessing the right answer by reading correctly 
any single letter, word, or phrase. This test 
measures ability to get the thought from the 
sentences, and gives a good idea of a child's 
ability to read phrases and sentences typical 
in vocabulary and form to those found in 
children’s reading books. 

(3) Reading of Paragraphs of Directions. 

Parts of this test are shown in Fig. (>. 

Individual Tests {Reading) 

Gray's “ Oral Reading Test ” 

Individual tests are suitable for finding out 
a child's particular difficulties. Gray's Oral 
Reading T est is a good example. (It is published 
by the Public School Publishing Company, 
Bloomington, Illinois.) The following extract 
is an example of what the child has to read to 
the examiner — 

A fox saw a hen. 

The fox said, 

“ I see a hen. 

I want her for dinner.” 

The hen saw the fox. 

She ran fast. 

She went to a tree. 

The hen said, 

“ You did not get me, old fox.” 

There are five different sets of reading 
material similar to the above and suitable for 
the child of six or seven. 


A child is given a test with one set, and his 
special difficulties are noted and entered on a 
record sheet. Then he is given special help 
for a number of weeks and another test is given, 
and so on. 

The Jones Vocabulary Test 

This individual test is also useful in discover- 
ing a child's particular difficulties in reading. 
It includes lists of all the common words found 
in ten primers. These words are divided into 
two groups-— phonetic and non-phonetic. The 


woods table 

looked 

bed i 

n+o 


The baker gave the rat 
the bread. 

The rat said Thank you. 
The baker went home. 

Fig. 3 

The Minneapolis Primary Reading I'esf 

child who is being tested is asked to pronounce 
the words, and a careful record is kept of his 
eirors. This test serves as a measure of the 
pupil's vocabulary and, to a certain extent, of 
his phonetic difficulties. 

Teachers Should Devise Their Own 
Tests 

From a study of the various tests given, and 
the books suggested, teachers should be able to 
make good reading tests for themselves. 

Many informal vocabulary tests on the work 
covered from time to time can be made by the 
teacher. These might be word element tests : 
for example, a given word containing a certain 
phonetic element is given to the children, and 
they aie told to select a number of words 
containing this identical element from their 






Fig. 4 

Extract from Gates Prvnary Reading, Test 
Type I. Word Reeognitioii 



Fig. 5 

Extract from Gates Primary Reading Test 
'Type 2 . Phrase and Sentence Reading 





15. Draw a line from the robin io 
its nest. You will find the nest in 
the tree to "Hie leftside of the picture 












/ 2 . 


l6.The rabbit and the hen live on 
ihe land .The fish lives in the water 
Draw a line under the one that 
lives in the water. 


Fig. 6 

Extract from Gata,' Primary Reading Test 
Type 3. Reading of Paragraphs 


25 .‘) 
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readers. If the teacher makes a list in her books 
of the number of possibilities there are in the 
given pages, a graded standard for the children 
can be set up. 

Another set of valuable exercises which can 
be made by the teacher arc the sight word tests. 

llic teacher prepares a list of words that 
the children must know, before attempting 
reading upon a more difficult scale. She asks 
each child to pronounce the words on the list, 
and keeps individual records of such words as 
are missed. Subse(pient vocabulary teaching is 
based upon these results. 

As the children progress in reading, it is 
necessary to measure comprehension by various 
tests such as following directions, and the “ yes '' 
or “ no type tests, examjdes of which liave 
already been given. 

Standards for Promotion 

At the ('lid of the year, and sometimes earlier, 
the question of promotion has to be considered. 
In the Infant School the questions that have 
to be settled are generally these — 

(1) Which children m the kindergarten are 
ready for promotion to an older kindergaiten 
group, or to the Transition classes ? 

(2) To which of the various Transition 
classes shall each child go in those schools 
where there are two or three classes for 
children of six and sevim — one or two classes 
for the immature children and one or two 
for the more mature childicn ? 

(3) Winch children in the Transition classes 
are fit for Standaid T, or Form T, in the 
Junior School ? 

In recommending children for promotion the 
teacher takes into consideration — 

(1) d'he chronological age of the child. 

(2) The mental age of the child as shown by 
the intelligence test or the teacher's estimate. 

(3) The child’s records. The kind of record 
used will differ. Various examples have already 
been given. These are of great value when 
considering promotion. 

In addition to the above, a reading test can 
be given to the Transition class. (See examples 
already given of reading tests.) These tests may 
be group tests or, if there is no doubt about 
the ability of the majority of the children, a 


few individual reading tests can be given to 
the doubtful ones. 

Number Tests {See also Number 
Training) 

If desired, a few practical arithmetic tests 
can be given. These should be individual : for 
example — 

Can you count to fifty when you are playing 
hidc-and-seek or blind-man’s buff ? 

Count fifty while I hide these seven balls and 
see how quickly you can find them. You have 
found three ; how many are left to be found ? 

When you play dominoes can you tell what 
5 and 5 dots, 6 and 4 dots are, without having 
to count them each time ? 

Can yim tell the time ? etc., etc. 

To discover the nature and extent of the 
individual dilferenccs in a grouj:) of children 
as regards number, one must give them many 
practical tests, and must observe in great detail 
and on frequent occasions each child's responses 
to various kinds of number situations. 

Rational Counting Opposed to Rote 
Counting 

Many teachers give the child more credit than 
he deserves for his understanding of number, 
for the words the little child uses may carry 
little or no meaning to him. Children of six 
will repeat number names to ten, twenty, 01 
one hundred, with scarcely any leal under- 
standing as to what these words mean. Hence 
the importance of practical tests ; kd the children 
count real things, determine the number of 
objects in a group, etc. 

It is interesting to remember that counting 
thirteen pennies is the six-year level of the 
Stanford-Biiiet intelligence test. This means 
that from two-thirds to three-fourths of six- 
year- old children chosen at random can do 
rational counting to thirteen. Certainly a much 
larger proportion can do rote counting to this 
point and beyond. 

Finally, health must also be taken into 
account when considering promotion, but both 
the child’s physical development and his social 
development will appear on his record card. 
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R ECORI)IN(j rliildrcn’s progrc'^s in reading 
and number is a familiar routine to 
teachers in Infant Schools, but as freer 
methods become more widely adopted, it is 
becoming apparent that, while progress in 
reading and number is very imjioitant, there aie 
other aspects of the child’s development, his 
personal qualities and social responses, which 
must also be carefully considered. Soim; 
teachers have become anxious and doubtful 
about the value of methods which no longer 
permit them to assess children’s developmimt 
confidently in terms of marks and position in 
class, and need guidance m making obseivations 
and assessing progress. 

Individual differences m children have bi'en 
the subject of educational research foi many 
years and these dilferences are never more 
obvious than in Infant classes, particularly when 
methods of tea(_hing are followed whic'h allow 
each child to develop his individual abilities at 
his own rate. Since we have ('hanged our 
methods of teaching, it seems that oui task is to 
find n(‘W methods of assessment which will lay 
the right weight of empliasis upon (‘veiy aspc'ct 
of the cliild’s growth and development, so that 
we regard him as a whole person and an inde- 
pendent individual 'khere is widespread leeling 
among teachers that a system ol lecording 
observations over a long period is tlu‘ most 
valuable way of assessing dc'velopnuiit, and not 
only increases our knowledge and understanding 
of children but helps to ensure continuity of 
methods and treatment throughout the ('hild’s 
school life. 

Schools are working under great diiliciilties, 
and the work of tlie class teaclicu is increased by 
the constant need loi ]m])iovisalu)n in supplying 
adequate mateiial and ecpnpment foi laigc^ 
classes. The class teacher, howeven, will be.' the 
first to appreciate the value of a full record of 
information provided for each child when he 
enters her class and, in spite of diffic ulties, will 
realize that her observations will help successive 
teachers. 


In order to maintain continuity, a systc'in of 
cumulative lecord cards is e^sentlal. Recoid 
cards bring togethei, in a convenient form, 
information about the child’s intcdlectual ability, 
his social and emotional development, and 
about Ins pc'isonal (]uahties and diliieultu's. 

We shall first review in moie detail the ])urpose 
of keeping record cauls, and assess their value. 

The Purpose of Record Cards 

r. 'J'o 1 no case Aicarcncss in the Infants' School 
of the ]Vi(ie Ranife of Individual Dilferences in 
ilnidren. In schools for older childuai, we can 
hardly be unaware of piolound diltenmees, 
(^specially intellcadual and emotional dillerences, 
which exist in any group, and indeed, wheie 
jKjssible, we make s|)ecial provision for children 
who diilei inaikedly from their fellows. If we 
trace thc‘ histones back, we line! that the 
bnghtc'st and th(‘ dullest child in a gioup of 
eleven-yc^ar-olds weic' once classmates, m the 
same Infant school. We must Ixa'cime aware of 
these chllercnicc's as early as possible m the 
c'hild’s school carc'ei', il W(‘ are to dc'velop 
the capacity ol ear h ( hild, the' brightest and the 
dullest, to the full. Teacheis tind that k(‘c’])ing 
records foi (‘ach child hc'liis them to observe 
more' c'aic'fully bcTavioin and peiformaiice in 
vailed situations, not mi'n’ly m icTitiou to 
success lu reading and muubc'r Awaienc'ss of 
diifeic‘ncc‘S should lead us to adai)t oui methods 
of teac'hing to mc;et th(‘ vaiying nevds of our 
('hildren. 

2 J'o li niphasize the Dnportance of the Home 
iiachf^round in the D motional, Social, and 
hdncational Development of the ( 'hild, Ihe home 
is the gre^atest inlluence in the development of 
the young child, and we cannot fully unchu'- 
staiid the child unlc'ss we know about and under- 
stand his home backgiound, and help him to 
adapt himself to the changes that are bound to 
take place as time jiasses. Record cards, kept 
over a jieriod of ycairs, will hel]) to give us this 
constantly changing picture of the home with 
its vital emotional links, conflicts and tensions. 


i8- (K.114H} 
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which are part of tlie pattern of family life. 
Births, deaths, illnesses and varying levels of 
material prosperity are reflected in the child's 
attitudes towards school and his companions, 
and these attitudes can often be understood only 
in the light of our knowledge of tlie home. As 
teachers, we are not usually in a position to 
change existing home circumstances, but we 
should be able to modify the school environment 
so that the child may be able to compensate for 
adverse conditions, and find people who will 
provide him with love and security which he 
may lack at home. 

Parents of young children frequently ask for 
help in handling their children. h>w parents 
have any real knowledge of child development, 
and teachers, with care and discretion, can do 
valuable work in helping parents to follow ttuar 
children’s progress and to understand their 
dihiculties and problems. 

Record cards can help the teacher when dis- 
cussing a particular child with his jiarcnts. 
With her experiences of many childien of the 
same age, she will be able in most cases to give 
reassurance about his progress. Where attain- 
ment in formal work is limited, owing to low 
intelligence or poor adjustment, the evidence 
dating from the child’s first year at school will 
help the teacher to explain why piostponement 
of formal work may be desirable. 

Fortunately, at the Infant School stage, there 
is usually close contact between the home and 
the school , the teacher learns a great deal 
about the child’s interests and activities at home 
from her convin'sations with the child in class 
and from talks with the mother and father. 
This close relationship between parent and 
teacher, which is especially good in nursery 
schools and classes, should be encouraged and 
extended at every stage in the chikPs school life, 
through Parent-Teacher Associations and in- 
formal meetings of parents and teachers. 

3. To Build Up an Increasingly Detailed 
Picture of the Child, which will help Teachers to 
Select Suitable Methods of Teaching, and Ensure 
Continuity of Treatment. All reliable information 
gathered from the child, his })arents, from 
social workers, the school nuise or doctor, the 
psychologist, the attendance officer or from 
other responsible people, which helps towards a 


better understanding of the child, should be 
recorded so that other teachers may have the 
advantage of such information when the child 
goes to another class or school. Continuity of 
methods and treatment help the child to adjust 
himself to new surroundings and to a new 
teacher. The feeling of security which results 
when the child is treated as an individual by a 
sympathetic and understanding teacher who is 
fully informed, is of the greatest value, parti- 
cularly m the early formative years. It is 
obviously most uneconomical for each teacher 
to have to gather information concerning 
preceding years for herself, but if she is pro- 
vided with a full record of past absences, 
illnesses, or physical defects, and of past school 
or home difficulties, she is better able to under- 
stand his problems and plan activities which 
will enable the child to work to his full capacity. 

4. To Provide Evidence of the Child’s Interests 
and Abilities from the Earliest Stages with 
Objective Observations over a Long Period. The 
interests of the young child are frequently 
changing. He is constantly testing and de- 
veloping his powers and, through the encourage- 
ment and satisfaction he derives from success, 
he develops and extends his interests and 
activities. At the Infant stage, it would not be 
wise to expect record cards to predict the child’s 
future performance, because the child may, at 
this stage, have certain untried special abilities 
which have not yet been stimulated or developed. 

As Dr. C. M. Fleming observes — 

''Pupils elo not stay put. The process of 
learning seems dependent not merely on initial 
performances, and past experiences, but on 
present attitudes, interests, needs and social 
relationshi])S, as well as on future expectations.”^ 

A cumulative record, covering a period of 
three or four yeais, and containing observations 
and assessments made by different teachers 
should, however, provide a most useful guide 
which will facilitate the placing of children on 
transfer to a Junior School. 

Above all, the record card in the Infant 
School should help us to recognize the child's 
needs as an individual, and help us to provide 
him with an educational climate best suited to 
those needs. 

^ Cumulative Records, University of London Press. 
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Main Requirements of Record Cards 

Record cards should be planned so that 
details which help to build up an accurate 
picture of the child are readily available and 
easily interpreted. It is not proposed to put 
forward a pattern of a record card to be rigidly 
followed. The suggestions made aim at pro- 
viding a basis for discussion and experiment and 
it will be for Head Teachers, in collaboration 
with their stalls, to decide upon the foiin which 
record cards in any particular school shall take. 
The form decided upon must serve the needs of 
the children in the area and will have to meet 
the requiicments of tlie local Education Author- 
ity. Some teachers will, no doubt, be familiar 
with existing record cards which could be 
adapted to meet the following requiiemenls. 

Records must be systematic, cumulative, 
objective and conhdential They must be easy 
to complete, easy to interpret and convenuTit 
to store. 

I. Systematic Records. The details collected 
on Record Cards describe the child as a de- 
veloping individual and for tins reason rccoids 
must be kept systematically and entries made 
regularly. Records are usually made up at 
yearly intervals, but we may lind that there is 
greater value in the Infant School, at a period 
when the child is developing rapidly, m lecords 
completed every six months Notes of unusual 
developments, or ciicumstaiices affecting, or 
likely to aflect, the child should be entered at 
once, and dated and initialled by the class 
teacher. A seveie illness or accident, the break- 
ing up of family life through death or sepaiation 
of parents, the birth of a broth(‘r or sister, are 
occuirences, the importance of which may be 
lealized only in the light of the child s lattn 
reactions or behaviour. I he teacher can some- 
times avoid causing a new child added distiess 
if she is aware of difficulties in the child s ])ast 
experience. Rccoids can also hel]) the newly 
appointed teacher to get to know the childum in 
the class more quickly. 

While the value of systematic records to a 
single school would be difficult to over-estimate, 
no record card scheme ('an be satisfactory 
unless all schools 111 an area are co-opeiatmg to 
the full. The experiences of a child m infancy 


have a very profound ellect upon his later 
deV(;lo])m(ait, so that early ria'ouls often provide 
the basis for diagnosis and treatment in cases of 
difficulty, which may not arise until the ado- 
lescent stage. This biings us to consider the 
value of cumulative records. 

a. (' umidative Records In a (uimilative 
lecord, obseivations are matU‘ by dilleieiit 
people over a period ol yeais. Ei'cords, to 
achieve then lull value, must be cumulative, 
and theie are veiy great advant.ig('s in rccoids 
which start in tin* imiseiy ycais. Much back- 
wardness in leading and nuinbei could b(‘ 
avoi(k‘d il sufficient attention weie paid to tlu‘ 
child’s early dev(d()])ment A backward child 
IS so often th(' (‘hild who Iris b('('n lUshed A 
study of Ins fiee play, ol tlu' dcA clopment of his 
manipulative jiowers, of tlie natuie and scope 
of his mteiests, of his jiersisteiK (\ his attitudi‘ 
towards succiss or failurcc <Hid ii study of his 
language develojinuait should lu'lj) us to hud out 
whetluT the child is yet leady for foimal woik 
111 reading or number, and will give us the key 
to the midhods w(‘ adopt in teaching these skills. 
If we tak(^ caie that om observat 10ns are as ob- 
jective as possible, we shall h.iv(‘ .1 (.ollection of 
useful information about tlu' ('hild which will 
enable his teacher to understand his dilliciilties 
and to hel}) him by individual tiTiclnng, if lu‘ 
has f.iiled to gr.isp essential points (Miher on 
j. Objective Records. Objectivity is an mi- 
])oitant K'cjuiiemcuit m k(H‘ping lecoid caids. 
I'o atteinjit to make* objective* obsia vatieins is to 
take on a diflieailt task b(*caus(‘ all our observa^ 
tions are nicariably coloured by our own jire- 
judices and attitudes, and it is e‘xtremely 
difficult to divotex these fiom facts when making 
independent assessments. leacheis and jiaients 
are m(*vitably involved emotionally with tlie 
('hilelien they aie observing. tend, naturally, 
to praise thosei ejuahtie’s we admiie and to con- 
demn in eithcrs tiaits which we dislike* in our- 
s(‘lves or enivy in others. Our attitudes are* 
mlluence*d by many factors and it is sufficient 
to say that, because* eif this, wheie possible, facts 
rather than opinions shejuld be re*corded. 
Texichers are often ])re]ueliced against a elirty, 
badly behaved child, and will tend to assess 
linn below his fellows who, although clean and 
docile, may not, 111 fact, be supeiior in chaiacter 
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and intelligence. A dull child, with intelligent 
brothers and sisters in the same school, may be 
wrongly assessed, told that he is lazy and made 
to feel inferior because his teachers have been 
unable to rid themselves of an impression built 
up from observation of other members of his 
family. Teachers also may be influenced by 
what they hear of children from staff room con- 
versation. It is not suggested that there should 
be no discussion of children in the staff room, but 
it is relevant to draw attention to the possibility 
of teachers being influenced by hasty and ill- 
considered judgments. It is important that the 
class teacher should be aware of her own emo- 
tional attitudes towards the children in her 
charge, and also of the attitudes of other 
members of the staff to these childien. She 
should understand that emotional responses 
vary with each individual in the interaction of 
peisonalities in human relationships, and in 
coming to such an understanding, she will 
realize more fully the importance of making her 
recording as objective and factual as possible. 

4. Confidential Records. 'I'eachers must feel 
free to write frankly, without fear that the 
records may fall into the hands of persons 
likely to misinterpret their observations. For 
this reason, the number of people to whom the 
cards are available should be limited. The main 
use of the cards will obviously be in the school 
and they should be readily available to the 
teaching staff at all times. In this connection, it 
has sometimes been argued that record cards 
should not be available to a teacher until the 
time comes for her to fill in her own observations ; 
the object of this procedure is to ensure that the 
present observer is in no way influenced by 
the assessments ot the previous teacher. In our 
view, such a procedure cannot be justihed. 
Record cards, as we have shown above, are tools, 
designed to aid the teacher who will frequently 
need to refer to them; if record cards are 
locked away in the Head Teaclier’s room, 
except for a few days each year, they become 
records for records’ sake, and have little value. 
We should like, at this point, to stress the 
importance of close co-operation between 
teachers and other specialists, the school doctor 
and nurse, the advisory officers and organizers 
and the psychologist, all of whom are engaged 


with the teacher in the work of promoting the 
greatest well-being of the child. Informal 
meetings between staff and visitors help to 
foster a feeling of common purpose. Such 
meetings also give opportunities for discussion 
of individual difficulties which may need 
specialist advice. A summary of treatment 
suggested should be entered on the record card 
clearly and in everyday language, so that 
recommendations may be put into practice by 
the class teacher. 

It will be appreciated that record cards used 
in this way may pass through several hands. At 
the same time, it must be clearly understood 
that those people to whom they are available are 
responsible for ensuring that all recorded 
information is treated as strictly confidential. 

Material to be Recorded 

We come now to discuss the construction of 
the lecord card and to decide which facts con- 
cerning the child’s development and home back- 
ground should be recorded. 

Health and Attendance 

The Medical Officer’s report is an important 
item which will enable the teacher to help the 
child in school. Cases of defect m sight and 
hearing, if neglected in these early stages, may 
become a serious handicap to the child. In 
some areas height and weight cards arc kept by 
the teachers, and may be attached to the 
record card as additional evidence of the child's 
physical development. Long absences should be 
recorded. Young children may have a series of 
infectious diseases, and may not only miss vital 
stages m the preparatory work in reading and 
number, but may also have difficulty in re- 
adjusting themselves to the school group. Some 
children become over-anxious about missing 
school, but a wise teacher can plan individual 
work so that they do not become worried and 
frustrated in their efforts to catch up with their 
school fellows. 

Frequent short absences can be very unsettling 
for small children. Tlie child in the Infant 
School is a creature of routine and easily be- 
comes restless and insecure in an unorganized 
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or emotionally disturbed group. If a child is 
kept at home to do the shopping or to look after 
still younger brothers and sisters, behaviour 
difficulties often arise in school. A child may be 
anxious about his family problems without 
being consciously aware of the cause of his rest- 
lessness and, m such cases, a good school will 
help by providing a stable environment to ease 
his emotional tension. 

Home Conditions 

The emotional atmosphere of the home is an 
important factor in tlie child's development. 
A child from a slum area who comes to school 
unwashed and unfed may feel mon' sec nn^ and 
have more altection from Ins family than a child 
who comes from a home where material con- 
ditions are good. Friction between jiarents, 
jealousy or anxiety in any home are likely to 
liave a more lasting effect on llu* child than bad 
physical conditions alone, but it is not always 
easy tor thi' teacher to know whether the child 
is happy in his home and frequently we find that 
the shy, silent child is tlu‘ most disturbed and 
the most dilhcult to help. 

Inadequate sleej) is often the cause of listless- 
ness and apathy m school. There may be 
children in every class of the Infant School, and 
particiilai ly m tlu* live-yeai -old classes, who 
would beneiit from sleep m the afternoon. The* 
school day is a long one for tlu' small child, and 
if lu‘ sleeps m an ovi'rciowded room and goc’s to 
bed late at night, he will not be aleit and 
res])onsive m school. Teachers would be abU* to 
help their children to develo]) more hilly it 
more attention were paid to (his aspect ol the 
child’s })hysical condition. Otlu’r details alioiit 
the child’s home ( onditions may helj:) the 
teacher to reach a bettei undcustanding ol 
the child. For example, the child’s jiosition in 
the family, mother’s illness, the arrival of a new 
baby, the parents' attitude to the child and to 
the school, the amount of jiocktd monev and 
play facilities in the home and neighbourhood. 

Special abilities may not be very marked 
before the child leaves the Infant School, but 
outstanding qualities or special mteiests m ait 
or music, in diamatic or physical activitu‘s, 
should be noted. 


Special difiiculties may include physical, 
emotional or educational defects or maladjust- 
ments. Notes on remedial treatment attempted 
should be as detailed as possible, and it may be 
useful m certain cases to attach examples of the 
child’s work to the recoid card. 

Standardized Procedure: 

Objective Tests 

Most teacheis au^ familiar with standardized 
tests of attainment and intelligence. By means 
ol these tests, we are able to compaie the 
performance of pupils not only with that of 
others m the same school, but also with the 
perlormance ol tlu' a\'i‘rage child of the same 
age m tlu‘ countiy as a whole. Standaidized 
tests are obji'clive, and avoid errors ol judgment 
ansing out of a test [Hit togidlu’r by the Head or 
class t(‘acher and given to only a small numbei 
of children. It is ('oinpai atively easy to assess 
attainment and ability at the Junior oi Second- 
ary Sc'hool l(‘vel by iniMiis of standaidiz(‘d tests, 
but at the Nursery or Inlant level assessments 
of ability and attainment, as well as assessnuaits 
ol jiersonal (jualities, ha\T‘ to be basi'd mainly 
upon tixicluas’ estimati^. 

Attainment Tests 

h'oimal testing ol attainment m nsailmg, 
wilting and numbei should not b(^ attiaiipted 
before the age ol six and a hall. Up to this agi’, 
the child IS (U‘V(‘lojmig ])hysi( al and manij)ulativ(‘ 
skills. Undue coiu enti ation on loimal lessons in 
numbei and reading limits tlu‘ ihild’s ai'tivity, 
and too ofti’ii childnai lose mterc’st because they 
ai(‘ not ready to think in teniis ol abstract 
symbols ( hildren need many varu’d texpeii- 
ences ol number and langua befoie lonnal 
work m numbei and reading has any leal 
interest or meaning. Results of Arithmetic 
Attaiimumt tests show the eif(‘cts of diiect 
tiMcliing mon* c k'aily than the results of reading 
tests. Piobalily signilicant assessments ol 
attainment m number will not be achieved 
before tlu' child is eight or more. We neaal tests 
of attainment which are moie closely related to 
the freer methods now used m most Infant 
Schools. Recent American Word Recognition 
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Tests may prove to be useful measures of 
attainment in the first stages of the reading 
process, but at the moment, we suggest that 
attainment tests should not be given until the 
child reaches the final year in the Infant School. 

Intelligence Tests 

Some teachers have in the past objected to 
the use of intelligence tests in Infant Schools 
but there can now be little doubt that such 
tests are of value, juovided that complete 
reliance is not placed on the results obtained. 
It is clear that in a cumulative record, kept 
throughout the child’s school life, an objective 
estimate of intelligence should be made as soon 
as possible. We are able to see the child's 
development more clearly when we compare 
later test results with results of tests given at the 
Infant stage. 

Tests of Intelligence may be individual or 
group tests. Individual tests of intelligence at 
the Infant, as at any other stage, are the most 
reliable, but for individual tests, special training 
in administration and interpretation is necessary. 
For general use in school, group tests will give a 
fairly accuiate assessment of the child’s intel- 
lectual ability. 

When selecting group tests for young children, 
the following points should be considered. 

1. The Length of the Test. The span of 
attention of young children is short ; the 
author of a good lest will have made provision 
for breaks and will have ensured that the test 
takes no longer than is necessary to obtain a 
reliable assessment. 

2. Administration and Marking. Icsts should 
be easy to administer. Clear, brief instructions 
to the children should be followed by interesting 
practice items to make certain that each child 
knows what to do. The answers to each item 
should be unambiguous and the marker should 
not have to decide whether oi not an answer is 
right. 

3. Test Material. For young children, the 
test material should be entirely in picture form, 
so that no cliild is handicapped by lack of 
verbal ability. Pictures should be boldly drawn, 
the subject matter should be familiar and should 
be well spaced in the test booklet. 


4. Standardization. A good test should be 
standardized; that is, tried out on a large 
number of children of the age for which it is 
intended. It should be valid ; that is, it should 
test what it is intended to test, intelligence. It 
should be reliable; in other words, it should 
give a similar result if used again on the same 
group of children. 

The instructions provided with any test must 
be followed exactly. No changes in presentation 
or timing are permissible under any circum- 
stances, since, if changes are made, the test 
result will not be valid. 

However well standardized a test may be, and 
however conscientious a teacher may be in 
administei ing it, the resulting estimate of 
intelligence is not to be regarded as final. 
Rather should the estimate of ability be regarded 
as a useful addition to the knowledge the 
teacher already has concerning the child. Too 
many factors operate in the testing situation for 
us to regard group tests as infallible, but they 
are valuable in that they give us a fairly accurate 
assessment of the childs’ intelligence at the time 
the test is given. 

Standardized Procedure: 

Teachers' Estimates 

We now come to those sections of the card 
in which teachers are asked to make their own 
estimates. On the suggested card, teachers are 
asked to record their estimates and observations 
under the following headings — 

1. Intelligence. 

2. Personal qualities. 

3. Language development. 

4. Play activities. 

The Five-point Scale 

The most satisfactory method of recording 
assessments of personal development is by the 
ubc uf the live-point scale, controlled by verbal 
detimtions of each grade in the scale. By using 
this melliod, qualities are assessed for each child 
as if he were one of an unselectcd group of a 
hundred pupils. This may be more easily under- 
stood if we refer to a normal distribution curve. 

The normal distribution curve shown in Fig. i. 
will be obtained if we arrange in rank order a 
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large number of unselectcd children for height, 
weight, intelligence or foi any other attribute at 
any particular age. The group must be large 
and unselectcd if a perfect curve is to be ob- 
tained, that is, it must contain the tallest and 
the shortest if we are drawing a curve for height, 
and the brightest and dullest if we are dealing 
with intelligence. It will be seen from the curve 
that a very small proportion of children are 
outstandingly tall or particularly short ; of 
outstanding intelligence or of extreme dullness. 
One half of the number tanked is m the average 
group, C, one quarter is m the superior groups 
A and B, and one quarter is in the inferior 1 ) 
and E groups. Roughly the same distribution is 
obtained if we are dealing with small numbers. 
In Fig. 2 the grades arc shown separated into 
“blocks" in order to dianonstrate more clearly 
the relative size's of the grades. The percentage 
distribution, that is to s<iy, the number of 
children m each grade, to be found m an un- 
selected group of 100 cliildren, will b(' as follows. 

Little difficulty will be experienced in asses- 
sing a child’s perfoimance m number on the 
five-point scale. An A will be understood to 
mean that his pi'rformance corresponds to that 
of the top two in eveiy hundu'd pupils; a B 
represents a performance corrc'sponding to the 
next 23 pupils in the hundred. A child will be 
given a (' rating if his performance is eipial to 
that of tlu' average, and so on. 

Rather more difticulty may be met with in 
assessing the dnld’s individual development, 
but, as we have already stressed, an objective 
assessment is essential. A badly behaved child 
may be given a lower assessment on the scaU* 
than his performance warrants, while a child who 
does well in one activity may easily be given a 
higher grade than he merits lor everything if we 
do not allow lor and guard against the “halo 
effect." 

Tt has been found that estimates tend to be 
more reliable wlu'n the teacher assesses one 
(piality lor the whole group of children before 
going on to assess for another quality. In this 
way, the teacher may ensure that the assess- 
ments of one quality or activity for each child 
relates to the assessment of the same ijuahty m 
the rest of the group. Taking the percentages 
already shown in Fig. 2 as a guide, the teacher 


should be careful to avoid undue generosity in 
assessment, remembering that only two per cent 
of the group may be expected to warrant 
grading as A, two per cent as £, and bearing 
in mind the percentages mentioned for the B, C 
and D grades. There is also the danger of 
bunching m the middle grade and teachers may^ 
be too chary of assessing children either as A or 
E. The whole scale should be used and if, when 
all the assessments are completed, the distri- 
bution of grades for each attribute resembles 
that shown in Fig. 2, the teacher may be 
reasonably certain that her assessments are 
correctly made. It is worth while reconsidering 
the assessments for the whole group before the 
grade is entered on the card. 

The teacher will find that verbal definitions 
of each grade provide a useful guide in assessing 
attributes for the children especially it she has 
only a small group. Tt should be noted that an 
A grading does not necessarily indicate that the 
child is developing satisfactorily. An A grading 
should be given only wlicn the child shows to a 
marked degree the quality or attribute being 
assessed, and it may b(^ that for certain attri- 
butes an A grading is a sign of maladjustment 
nc'cding special investigation and treatment. A 
complete set of descriptions for each section to 
Tx' assessed would be attached to the rc'cord card 
suggested here. In the Ri'cord Card of the 
National h^oundation tor lulucalional Research 
the definitions are incorporated into the record 
card. Although tlu' cards may ajipear to be 
made moie conq)hcated by the inclusion of this 
extra nititerial, results ti'iidto be more reliable 
and teachers will find that their assessments will 
be more objective if they have the definitions 
l:)ciore them 

The tables on the lollowing pages give 
definitions which have been worked out for 
each section of the suggested card. 

We should like to draw sjiecial attention to 
the section wliicli deals with observations of 
activities. We liave included this section be- 
cause many important developments are re- 
vealed through the child's undirected activities 
as well as through his progress in learning 
skills. When children are free to choose their 
own occupations, we are able to discover a great 
deal about their abilities and interests, about 
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ability Lacks 
skill m handling 
material. 

Has dilficiilty m 
making things 
without assis- 
tance 

Can usually con- 
struct simple 
objects only cjc- 
casionally re- 
quiring help 

M a 11 1 j) u 1 a t e s 
malerud skill- 
fully 

1 

Shows marked 

constiuctive a- 
bihty 

1 

l^'xpcrirnental and 
Inventive Ability 

Makes little at- 
tempt to hnct 
new uses for 
matei lal. 

Will copy others 
ILirely works 
out ciriginal 
ideas 

Will sometimes 
put matei lal to 
oiigmal uses 

Makes many c'x- 
peiiiiu'nts and 
produces oiigi- 
nal ideas 

Shows outstand- 
ing ability m im- 
piovisation and 
invention. 

iTnagmation 

Doc's not take 
])art in imagina- 
tive play 

Can sennetimes 
bt* ])eisuaded to 
join m imagina- 
tive play 

Itnjoys imagina- 
tive play but 
does not tala; a 
leading part. 

Is veiy iiiidgma- 
tlVC' 

Highly imagina- 
tive’ Takes 

leading part m 
dramatic play. 
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I 

speech - 
Content 

Vocabulary very 
limited 

Short, simple 
sent e n c e s , 
])oorly expies- 
sed 

Can describe 
familiar objects 

' and Situations ‘ 
cict urateh 

W ide vocabiilan 
and jf;t)Oti powtu 
ol dc'sc iijition 

I’ses complex 

stmtences (oi- 
ks (ly to exjnt'ss 
well de\ eloped 
ideas 

Speech— 

Fluency 

lharely speaks 
and has difh- 
culty in H\pics- 
hiiiisc'll iih 
telligibly 

Speaks h e s 1 - 
‘ tanily but can 

I usualK be un- 
diTstood 

('an usually e\- 
' pi ess himself 

clcMily in t‘\(T\ - 

da\ situalions 

I'xpi esses him- 
stdf leadilv 
Spe.dvs kk'aiK 

Idlfjei ti 
hinisell 
' way 
without 

1 tation 

) ('Xpiess 
Speaks 
c lea 1 1 \ , 
an\ hesi- 


their reactions in different groups and their 
ability to express themselves in speech and 
writing, in art and imaginative play. It is, in 
fact, often impossible to distinguisli between 
what is work and what is play in a child’s 
activities. He may show outstanding power of 
concentration and invention in tasks he has 
chosen for himself, but he may be slow in learn- 
ing to read. This may indicate that our methods 
of teaching him are unsuitable. On the other 
hand, a child may be hard-working and success- 
ful ill number and reading, but 111 periods of 
undirected activity may show marked lack of 
initiative and imagination, and of constructive 
ability. We arc concerned with the development 
of the whole child, and lor tins reason, we wish 
to emphasize the importance of obsr'rvations of 
the child’s undirected activities in attempting to 
assess his behaviour and personality. 

All assessments sliould be based njron careliil 
observations which will necessarily involve time 
and skill, but these observations should be 
legarded as an essential part of the work of the 
Infant School teacher, who should not only be 
convinced of tlie value ol leconls, but sliould 


also understand their limitations. Observations 
of individual development, which take account 
ol every aspect of the child’s growth, help us to 
arrive at a sympathetic uiiderslaiiding ol the 
child, and help us to meet his needs nioie 
successfully. On the other hand, lecoided 
observations can only tell jiait of the sloiy, 
they nevei can give 11101 e than an indication ol 
tiends in development and assessments can 
never be completely objective and reli.ible In 
spite of these limitations, we feel that the value 
of records cannot be disputed The child jrasses 
fioiii the Infant School to tlu' Junior School 
and all that is learned about him is lost, unless 
a full n'cord passes on with him. 

I'lnally, we have a responsibility to the child, 
to ensure that each stage in his education is 
lelated to the one befoie, and to ensure that his 
education in the bioadest seiisi' is coiitinuoiis, 
( umulative lecouls should, theiefoie, begin in 
till' Infant Si hool with obsia vations of the 
child’s eaily development and be carried on 
through the Jnnioi and Secondaiy stagi's, thus 
providing a valuable contribution to educational 
guidance 



PARENTS’ MEETINGS 


I N the welter of modern opinion on politics, 
religion, and morality, many people are 
" deracinated,” as Dean Inge says ; “ up- 
rooted,” “ at loose ends.” They do not love 
their daily work ; they do not possess, in com- 
pensation for this dislike, personal hobbies, 
constructive or merely pleasurable, hobbies in 
which ” work is play and play is life.” They 
get no abiding satisfaction from their very 
pleasuies, from the thrill of the football field or 
gambling event, from the cackle and twaddle of 
the variety entertainment or from mawkish 
cinema shows. Religion seems unreal, politics 
seem futile, and no controversy seems of 
any interest unless an element of hatred can be 
recognized or introduced. 

Touching Reality in the Child 

The citizen thus ” deracinated ” may, in 
fact, touch reality, touch solid earth, at only 
one point, namely, parenthood. Except that he 
or she has a child or children there would be no 
clear call of duty whatever, except, perhaps, 
the call of a vague good nature. Why should 
he work hard for his employer, for the state, or 
for the municipality ? Why should he think, 
study, vote ? Why, whether married or not, 
should he observe fantastic rules of purity or 
self-restraint ? These questions admit of no 
logical answer ; moral and civic conduct is 
determined either by habit or by " admiration, 
hope, and love ” ; not by logic. 

But even the most disillusioned and cynical 
of parents may learn to see a certain moral logic 
in behaving well to his children and doing his 
duty by them. They are not his equals, his 
rivals, his enemies in a struggle for existence ; 
they are weak, helpless, and dependent. None 
of the arguments usable against employers or 
against rulers or, maybe, against wife or hus- 
band, is usable against one’s young offspring. 
They, at least, deserve to have their chance ; 
they at least challenge one’s chivalry. 


The Education oj the Parents 

An unmarried man may gamble his wages 
away with no deeper feeling than annoyance 
and disappointment ; but a parent who gambles 
away his children’s food has other causes of 
regret. And the parent of an intelligent child 
has reasons not only for industry and moral 
conduct, but for self-improvement. He does 
not like the feeling of being distanced in know- 
ledge by his boys or girls : their very existence 
IS a motive for resuming his long-neglected 
education. 

And with his feet once set firmly on the steps 
of parental duty he becomes conscious, as never 
before, of his ignorance of child nature and 
indeed of the whole world in which he lives. 
Babyhood, childhood, life itself, become mys- 
terious, puzzling, challenging. What are we 
here for ? What can we do ? 

The Parents’ Meeting 

In most schools V.irents’ Meetings were for 
many years cither unknown or of rare occurrence. 
The commonest tyjH' of such meeting was the 
” Open Day ” ; but though this is undoubtedly 
useful, its avowed purpose is rather to help the 
school than to help the parents. By letting the 
parents see what is going on, by taking them, 
so to speak, into confidence, it is rightly 
judged that relations between school and home 
will become more sympathetic and the possi- 
bilities of friction be diminished. Parents will 
at least realize that the school is a happier place 
than it was in their own days. 

" Exhibitions of school work,” generally held 
in the evening, serve a similar purpose, and can 
be more frequently attended by male parents. 

Some head teachers boldly went a stage 
further than this. They frankly addressed the 
assembled parents and solicited their co- 
operation in matters of cleanliness, punctuality, 
and the like. There is ample evidence that 
parents do not resent this. 
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Good Advice to the Parents 

Good advice, of course, comes occasionally 
into conflict with ancient prejudices, and the 
cock-sureness of mothers is notorious. Never- 
theless, good advice, if really grounded on 
knowledge and proffered with sympathy, sinks 
in and bears fruit. In some cases the fruit will 
only appear after many years, but unquestion- 
ably a persistent campaign to diffuse hygienic 
and civic knowledge to parents through the 
agency of the school would work wonders m 
the course of a single generation. Ancient preju- 
dices would slowly die a natural death, and 
knowledge would take their place. 

This is not to say that teachers should stand 
on a moral pedestal, or ascend an intellectual 
pulpit, to address the benighted parents. There 
are many things that well-paid teachers, living in 
far-away suburbs, do not know concerning the 
lives of the children they teach. They may 
think that punctuality at school is an easy 
matter, and cleanliness not very difficult : the 
reverse is the case whenever a poor family 
consists of more than two children In fact, the 
task of a “ mother of five " is often terrific 
No pedestal or pulpit should, therefore, be 
ascended until the teacher has herself under- 
stood the difficulties that parents and especially 
mothers have to rneet. And every scrap 
of advice or information should be open to 
discussion. 

If these conditions are observed, the Parents' 
Meeting, whether held in the day or the evening, 
will be of the greatest value : and one of the 


most needed steps in educational organization 
is for provision to be made for such meetings to 
be held several times a year. 

In many schools tluoiighoul the country a 
“Parents’ and Teacheis’ Union” has been 
formed and has provc'd very successful. Sliort 
addresses on educational subjects are given from 
time to time by competent people, and the 
sah'ty valve of discussion is always in woiking 
order. In times of tiansition, as when the 
change to the secondary schools is being made, a 
Paients’ Meeting, addressed by a competent and 
syiniiathetic educationist who is willing to answei 
(piestions patiently, is able to ease tlu' situation. 

Teachers Will Be?tejit Too 

And there is no denying the fact that teachers 
as well as parents would thus benelit. So long 
as human nature, or at any rate civilization, is 
what it IS, teachers will look at children through 
teachers' spectacles, and will approach educa- 
tional questions through the professional door. 
Holidays, for example, and cleanliness and home 
lessons will be thus regarded. 

It is highly salutary to see ourselves as others 
see us, and the Parents' Meeting, by enabling 
teachers to hear the views of the parents of 
their pupils, will derive, as well as confer, benefit. 

Ordinal y school celebrations may well be 
thrown open to parents also, but in addition 
there may be given, once a year at least, a 
Celebyatiofi of ** The Child,'* designed for parents 
and teachers only. The outline of such a cele- 
bration follows. 



DISPLAYS CEIEBRMIQNS' 



THE AIM OF SCHOOL FESTIVITIES 


T he school/' it has been said, “ is the 
conscious means used by society to give 
children rich and varied experiences in 
wholesome living, in the most economical way/' 
While scholarship used to be, perhaps, the 
chief aim of the school, citizenship tends now 
to take its place. That is to say, it is what the 
child gives out, in the form of conduct, rather 
than what he takes in as knowledge, that is the 
main concern of the educator. Knowledge is 
not neglected, but sul:)ordinatcd. 

Energy to think, and the will to carry thought 
into practice are two factors that have received 
increased consideration. 

Such aims as these need a wisely adjusted 
curriculum. 

Not only must stimulating subject-matter be 
studied, but it must be a kind that identifies 
the child with social situations. The school must 
be a social organization reaching out and touch- 
ing that other life outside the school to which 
it is closely related at every point, and so making 
its own life richer and fuller. 

The Need for Frequent Festivities 

A valuable help in carrying out some of the 
above aims is the wise use of the recurring 
seasonal festivals and special-day celebrations. 
These special exercises (for they are as much a 
part of the school work as reading or writing 
lessons) may take the form of programmes of 


music and poetry, pageants, plays, and the like, 
or they may be just little social functions at 
which the children act as hosts and hostesses. 

Social Gatherings 

The event may include a single form, or groups 
selected from several forms. Here, at these 
meetings, the children may meet all the teachers, 
and child and teacher come in contact with the 
life personality, and interests of other children 
and teachers ; or the children meet and entertain 
their parents ; or perhaps simply one form meets 
another. 

In any case it is a meeding place wliere each 
one who takes part must bring Ins best- the 
best that his heart can give, the best that his 
hand can make, the fruits of his observations 
and studies. 

Here at these gatherings the child plans, 
speaks, and acts for the pleasure and enlighten- 
ment of other people ; he says or does something 
that he has reason to believe they will like to 
hear or see ; he is expressing himself with 
reference to others whom he wishes to make 
happy. 

Pleasure to Parent and Child 

To be of value, these social functions should 
be frequent — both for the pleasure they give 
the parents, the purpose they give to school 
work, and their general value to the child. It 
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is the habit of meeting an audience (not neces- 
sarily very large), even from infant days, that 
gives power, skill, and self-possession. 

The majority of children thus trained never 
experience that agony of self-consciousness 
which an audience means to those educated to 
self-repression instead of self-expression. More- 
over, whatever puts the child into possession 
of himself and his material, and helps him to 
use both freely with understanding and taste 
for the pleasure of others, must make for the 
adaptability and power necessary to meet the 
varied conditions that the future is likely to 
lay on him. 

Love of Pageantry 

Moreover, it must be remembered that tliere 
is an innate desire in the heart of nearly every 
human being to do things in company with his 
fellows. Every race, even tlie savages, have their 
feasts, dances, and processions 

Some of our school functions must give 
opportunity for satisfying the child's love of 
pageantry and helping him to shape the product 
into beauty of form, of colour, and of movement 
This naturally applies to children of every age. 

Educational Value 

It may be argued that frequent social func- 


tions, like those suggested above, will interfere 
with the work of the school, tend to spoil 
children who are eager to speak and act, and 
mean a great deal of preparation on the part of 
the teacher These arguments show a complete 
misunderstanding of the purposes of these 
functions, and a lack of knowledge of the way 
they should be carried out. The following points 
should be borne in miruE- 

I. All functions must be as sunple as possible, with- 
out any atinosj^heie of exLilcment Moie will be said 
about this in ooniu^c tioii with the qiK'stion of scenery 
and costume 

2 Most of the social functions will grow natiiudly 
out of the daily work of the school, or out of the 
interests of the childien m some large cdisorbing outside 
question, as we shall show latci on 

3. The childicn should have .ill the pleasure of 
planning and woiking uj) the function theinselves J1 
must not be all done by the teacher for them h2xamplei 
of purposeful worlc that little ones can do will I'le given 
when discussing the dilfcrcnt kinds of functions 

4 Every cliild must take jiait The childien should 
be encouiaged to m.ikc ]3re])ai at 10ns t(^ do their part, 
whalevei it may be, in an e, 11 nest sincere way , it is 
their duty as well as then picasiiie 'I'lins rnc'ouraged, 
a form or group of children will woik logcdhei foi a 
common end (the jileasuie of their ptinuits or their 
school), without thought of self, absorbed pcihaps, if 
tlicy aic acting a stoiy, 111 f he stoi y and its juescntation. 

It IS wise, if ])Ossible, I0 have no a])plaLise, certainly 
no cm tain calls or <inyth)ng that turns attention to 
personality or makes the cliildrcn think they aic doing 
anything extraordinary. 

5 Snell functions, tlicn, rightly diiected, will make 
for order and courtesy, and givi; oppoitunity for whole- 
some training in altruistic tliinking and living 
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T he different kinds of social functions 
which may be frequently arranged in the 
infant school can, for convenience, be 
considered under the following headings — 

I. Great racial festivals, such as Christmas, 
the Harvest Festival, etc. 

2. Festivals in memory of some great move- 
ment in national life, or some great man-such 
as Commonwealth Day, or an liistoric'al hiriliday 
anniversary. 

3. Entertainments planned by the children to 
amuse their parents — the acting or telling of 
stories ; a school concert, etc., including plays, 
games, and music. 

4. Open days, parents’ days, and social 
functions directly connected with the routine 
work of the school {See Celebrations, page 272.) 

5. Festivals i)roposed by the children in 
imitation of some grown-up festival they have 
seen, for example, a Kindergarten Flower Show, 
an Exhibition and Sale of Work (for charity), 
and other simple social functions. 

We will take each of these in turn, and show 
how the little ones in the Infant School can take 
a part in them. 

I . Great Racial Festivals 

[a) The Harvest F'estival — Thanksgiving- - 
Nature’s great climax. 

[b] Christmas— the triumph of light over 
dark (page 277). 

(c) Spring or Easter — the rebirth of the 
spirit (page 284). 

These can be organized on a large scale if 
necessary, but the little ones will take part in 
them simply and naturally because of the many 
simple projects they have carried out themselves. 
We shall deal mainly with the simple doings of 
little ones, not with elaborate ceremonies. 

What They Teach the Children 
The value of these functions, however simply 
carried out, is great. 


They make the children familiar with some 
of the best traditions of the past They help the 
children to secure concrete imagery, and enable 
them to take the first steps towards a reverent 
appreciation of the past. They stimulate whole- 
some feeling, and give the children an oppor- 
tunity to express emotion beautifully in march, 
dance, and song. 

As the children grow older, a study of the 
history of these festivals and of the different 
ways of celebrating them, leads not only to a 
study of the lives and customs of other people, 
but gives us glimpses of their spiritual life and 
their hopes. A study of these festivals, however 
slight, teaches, as nothing else can, the con- 
tinuity of history, the oneness of the race, the 
brotherhood of man. 

Above all, as we have said before, they 
develop adequate motives for patient, careful 
work and stimulate the child’s initiative, re- 
sourcefulness, and perseverance — three of the 
most valuable qualities with which to face life. 

(«) The Harvest Festival- 

Thanksgiving 

Thanksgiving can be celebrated in any class 
in the school. It is not too difficult an idea even 
for the babies. Its educational possibilities are 
a sufficient reason for urging its celebration in 
all forms. The custom of returning thanks for 
blessings received is a daily one, and very old. 

The festivals, especially with the little ones, 
will grow out of the work in which they are 
engaged. A feeling of genuine gratitude on 
the part of the children for certain definite 
blessings or privileges is the object for which one 
must strive. It must not be a mechanical 
function imposed on the children by the teacher. 

Teacher and children can talk together about 
what they have to be grateful for and how they 
can express their gratitude. Then, out of the 
many possible forms of expressing that feeling 
in a suitable way, the children, working together 
with the teacher, suggest what should be done 
and how it should be done. 
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dainty tables, the babies can say or sing some 
simple words of thanks, such us — 

Thank thee, for the world so sweet. 

Thank thee, for the food we cat. 

Thank thee, for the birds that sing 
Thank thee, God, for everything ! 

The Transition Class 

The children in the Transition Class may wish 
to entertain their parents in some more elaborate 


arranging the table for a harvest festival, and 
many other industrial and play activities. 

The teacher must help the children to put 
their natural expression into a form which will 
be intelligible to the audience, and arrange the 
scenes and bind them all into a related whole. 
This is beyond the little child. But the teacher 
should not act out any part for the child to 
imitate exactly — she must, instead, keep before 
his mind that his action must tell the story to 
the person who docs not know it. 




(a) Told three squares of paper and cut out the bell shape, (h) Paste as 

bead clapper 



shown [c) Finished bell ivith 


way. Their method of dramatic work is very 
different from that used by older children ; even 
Kindergarten children of the same age vary 
greatly as to their dramatic ability. 

Pantomime, with or without music, or 
pantomime with some dialogue, is a suitable 
form of expression for the Transition (children 
six to seven) ; or perhaps a rhythmic group 
representing Autumn, or Harvest. 

No one form of representation should be 
insisted on in the primary forms. Nor should 
over^acted pantomime be expected. The chief 
aim is to have freedom in action and vivid 
portrayal. Perfect naturalness on the part of 
the children will give charm to all they do. They 
can represent people at work — “gathering 
nuts, picking apples, bringing home the grain,'' 


Include Some Music 

As a rule pantomime needs to be accom- 
panied by music to hold the parts together. 

Music will please the little ones, and add 
impressiveness to what they do 

Probably the most satisfactoiy Thanksgiving 
celebration for the lower forms, when the 
Kindergarten, Transition, and Form I have to 
combine, is one that includes pantomime, 
speech, march, dance, poem, and song. [See 
the Sections headed Poetry, Music, Rhythmic 
Work, etc., for suggestions.) 

Something that Has Been Done 

In one school, the Transition Form planned 
to show their parents some of the things we 
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should be thankful for, and to whom we should 
say “ thank you/' 

One child showed an apple, told the story of 
the apple, then told to whom we should say 
thank you for the apple ; another child 
showed a picture of a wheat held, some flour, 
a little loaf of bread, told the story of bread, and 
then told to whom we should say “ thank you " 



Bell cut out of Folded Paper 

The base n draivn in, and the hell hun^ on raflia 
pasted to paper holly leaves and baruy or tied 
to a sprv^ of real holly 

for the bread. Other cluldren showed buttei, .1 
piece of coal, etc , etc 

At the end of this exercise, the parents were 
taken to a little feast piepared in every detail 
by the children, so that the children could say 
“ thank you " to their parents 

Preparing the Invitations 

For this function, and for all the other func- 
tions described, the children should be allowed to 
write their own invitations to their parents, 
or to the form they are going to entertain, as the 


case may be. The writing of the invitation will 
form part of the English lesson and writing 
lesson. Some eager little ones will write as many 
as four invitations in their efforts to produce a 
leally good one, and carefully learn to spell all 
the words. 

'riiobe who And great difliculty in writing iin 
invitation which they think gootl enough, can 
be given an opportunity to decorate those 
wiitteii by others, so that eacli one has a 
share in this pail of the function. In the 
handwork lesson, en\c'lopes can he made to lit 
the invitations 

Cuitiiig Out Leaj Shapes 

It gives little ones spcf lal jileasnrc to cut the 
jiaper on which the invitation is written into 
some special sliajie appropriate to the festival - 
foi exam])le, pink, and yellow i)ai)er cut m 
tlu' shape of autumn leaves ; or better still, 
white piiper cut, thcai wntten on and chalked 
In the school garden, or park, are hundreds of 
k‘av(‘s for little ones to draw round so that they 
gel good shapes, and plenty of variety. For 
eveiy leaf is slightly dillerent from its fellow. 
Some childien may like to cut their pa])er to 
1 (‘present an acorn, or a nut of some kind, a 
])(‘ar, or an apple, etc. Fig. 1 shows some 
pretty leaves of well-known creep(‘is and trees 
Little oiU'S can diaw around shapes like these 
and colour ilu'in to deeoiaie their form room, if 
tlu^y cannot get real leaves. And sewn together, 
they will make pridty chains for decorating 
the room or table. 

(/;) A Christmas Festival 

The Chiistmas festival will furnish the 
motive foi most of the liandwork during the 
latter half of the autumn teim. The interest of 
llic children is intensified because the articles 
made are either used in decoration to give the 
classroom a festive look, or given as a present 
to some one they love or some one who needs 
to be cheered. 

A simple little party to which they invite their 
parents will please the younger children. This 
will involve — 

(a) Writing invitations and making Chiistmas 
cards 



Fig. 5 
The Layitern 

Fold a long strip of paper into four equal parts Leave portion A for joining Cut as shown, paste 
and fasten on handles with paper fasteners, or cord. 
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(b) Planning decoiations. 

(c) Planning simple presents for a Chiistmas 
tree 

(d) Learning, perhaps, some stories to tell 01 
act. 



To Make a Laiiip Shade 

Use paper of couU a\(in^ cohnos and cut tiVo 
circlei, of sinnlci} \rc hold o)ie piece into 'i^-fold 
and cut out pattern I hen unjoJd, (at both 
enUt^ as shodoj, and pasO (nt mds (oi^ithti 


The Right Setting 

The Wilting of invitations has alicady been 
dealt with In planning the decoiations, the 
symbolism of the dilleient toims suggested by 
teacher 01 childien should, as fai as ])ossible, 
not be lost sight of The most joyous season of 
the \/eai must liave a meanmglul setting Ihe 
children wall juopose bells, symbols of ]oy 
Wnious wain’s of cutting, oi making these from 
paper, aie showai m Figs a and 3 

h’veigieens and holly and nusthdoe fiom the 
woods will still luithei symboli/a' the season. 
One wants to avoid tawdiy papia diaaiiation 
if possibhc Hut m towai. wluae eveigieens are 
dillicult to get, pajiei festoons, lanterns, and 
lamp shades may be made by tlie childien 
(Figs 4, 5 and () ) 

Large jiictuies drawn on the blackboaids, 01 
on large sheets of browai pajiei, will mteiest 
both patents and childien, and still luithei 
enhance the setting 

One pictuie may be a wmitei night Jandscajie, 
the dark blue sky dottcal wath stars, snow' 
eveiywheie, and ]ust a churcli and a few' village 
houses m the distance among the lii tiec's, 
dhere may be, too, a radiant golden crescent 
moon It will delight tlte childrim il stiips of 
])iow'n papia aie pasted acioss tlu' ])ictuie to 
lepiesent the bais of a wandow', and they can 



Idea. 7 
A Paper Pall 

C ,U colouu-J Uss,u p.M UUO 4-u, .juau s Pol., u.jour. .nO 
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imagine they are looking out on a cold winter 
day. 

A Simple Drawing or Cut-out 

In Fig. 8, a simple drawing that may be 
chalked on the blackboard to make it look gay, 


windows, etc. , green chalk lines the shutters ; 
red chalk the bncks of the chimney, and so on. 
Little ones can make Christmas cards like this 
for their parents, as \t^ell as helping with the 
big posters 

Around the room should be hung pictures of 



Fig 8 

A Simple Christmas Drawing 


IS shown , it also looks effective chalked on 
grey paper Cut out of coloured paper and 
mounted, it makes a good poster for class room 
decoration. The following colours are suggested * 
dark blue paper for the background (the sky), 
grey paper for the house and chimney, white 
paper for snow, and white, or gold, or silver 
paper for stars Black chalk lines show the 
beams of wood that form the house, roof, 


Mary and Joseph going to Bethlehem, the little 
child m the stable, the three Kings and the 
shepherds, Jesus m the carpenter’s shop, and 
other pictures of Christ's childhood. These 
are pictures the little ones can talk to their 
parents about 

Table Decorations 

The table decorations should be planned and 



Fig <) 

Paper Mats and Candlestick 

Fold and cut paper as A to make mat , open and paste over papn oj contrasting colour 

To make candlestick, fold paper into sx parts as Atown draw candle and candlestick at folded edges 
and cut out Paste together as for bell and colour 
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carried out by the children— paper mats and Xhe Christmas Tree 
dishes may be made, and pretty paper candle- 
sticks Among the many beautiful legends The Christmas tree will contain gifts made by 
associated with Christmas, none perhaps is more the children for their parents We must be 



Fig io 


Paper Djshes 


Fold tn four (a) and fold again (t) Cut as shown (i) Draw a line i in from edge (d) and out 
down creases to this line Unfold, and turn bach each section as far as the cuts permit (e) I le or paste 

edees together io keep in place (/) 


symbolic of the true spirit, “ Least of these, my 
brethren/' than that of the lighted candle, so 
we let our little ones make candle-sticks that 
they can enjoy this legend, and each put his 
candle m its place on the table as a symbol of his 
willingness to help all in need as far as he is able 


very careful not to rob the tree of its beautiful 
significance. However simple our Christmas 
entertainment is, it must have meaning behind 
it. The tree of bazaars and fancy fairs with its 
loads of toys to be sold, is about as unlike a 
real Christmas tree as it can be The very 
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essence of the symbolism is that the pretty 
things on the tree are a gift, not a pui chase 

If possible, we should have beneath the tree 
a little model of the manger, and at the top a 
Christmas angel. So the children perhaps will 
learn from this beautiful object lesson that the 
Christmas tree is the tree of Life, using over 
the cradle where lay the Babe of Bethlehem, 
and that all things bnght and precious are the 
gifts of the Holy Child. 

Christmas stories that little ones can tell or 
act may be told by the teacher If possible, 
the older children (the seven or eight year old 


Martin teaches Ludwig the sayings the Pnnce h.id 
loved 

Prince Saxon now Iving- -tdxjul to go a long 
jouiney acioss the sea Ills people come to say 
good-bye and oiler giUs-^Maitin is loo pooi to 
go, but sends little Ludwig. 

Little Ludwig's jouiney Jhings piesent foi the 
king -a blight liUle Im mug bought foi a few 
pence -inside, on a piece of papei, “ To the King 
with my love, fiom Ludwig " 

rh(‘ IMlace Louis and ladu's olfermg gifts 
Little laidwig not noticed Ills gift takc'ii by a 
sc 1 v«int and tossed among the' ust 1 hc' King 
calls for a cup to dunk the liLalth of his people 





Paper Fruit Bowl 

{a) Fold and cut as alxwe {b) Cut atonic curved lines (c) Turn each division up [d) illow the 

different parts to overlap and paste 


ones) should tell or act the stoiy of “ The Golden 
Goblet " , the little verse that the Prince m the 
story loved has so much meaning at this season 
of the year in connection with the childten's 
simple gifts — 

Remember the sayings of long ago, 

The wise men taught of old, 

Love turns the gift to gold, yon know, 

Love turns the gift to gold. 

Below w^c give a brief suinmaiy of the stor\ of 
“ The (loldcn Goblet " — 

The boyhood of Prince Saxon His wise teaclu i , 
Martin, who taught the little Prince two sayings 
that he loved dearly " The happiest gift is the 
best gift," and " Love tuins the gift to gold " 

Pnnce giown up Martin goes away to his home 
at the edge of the kingdom — kce])s village school- - 
poor. A little son is born to him called Ludwig. 


Seivant bungs a beautiful golden gobkd, the most 
IxMutiful the Jving has cmt seen, he iiupnies 
.ibout it Lisnns it is a gift, sei's papei inside — ■ 
Ludwig IS Ctdlc'd foi 

Shabby little Taidwig comes foiwaid King 
(jiK'stions him, and u members his old tutor and 
the verse 

Ludwig made the King’s Cup-Beaier lbs 
f.ilher sent foj Tcais .ift( r, the* K ug gives laidwig 
the golden goblet to hand down to Ins clnklien 
On one side tlu'se woids cut deep — 

“ To LiuLvig -fiom Saxon -King ” 

On the othei — ■ 

“ Love turns a gift to gold 

I ittle ones will cdso enjoy telling and at ting 
tilt' following stones- - 

dhe 1 luce Chi istmas 'll t‘es . How thcFirTiec 
became the Chiistmas Iree , dhe Legend of St. 
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Christopher , The Legend of the Lighted Candle , 
Babouscka, the Russian Legend of the Christ 
Child , The Stranger Child ; The Little Pine 
Tree that Wanted New Leaves , The Fir Tree 
{Andersen) ; Wee Robin's Christmas Song ; 
The Elves and the Shoemaker. 

No Christmas festival will be complete without 
carols, which the little ones will love to sing to 
their parents 

A Very Happy Festival 

At one school, Christmas was celebrated in a 
very unique way Both babies and older children 
combined in making a Christmas tree for the 
birds. This meant an out-of-doors celebration 

The following purposeful work was carried 
out in school- — 

1. A talk was carried on in every form during 
the language period to decide (i) How to trim 
the tree ; nothing must be put on to frighten the 
birds, or that would break and make a noise, 
(2) The birds that might be expected. (3) 
The kind of food different birds like 

2. Handwork Making the trimmings for the 
tree and trimming the tree The children 
brought bread-crusts from home, these were 
made into chains ; pea-nuts (monkey nuts), etc , 
were strung on thread Pieces of suet were tied 
on to the tree with string. Little bags were 
filled with gram Sunflower heads that had been 
saved by children who kept chickens were 
brought to school. A few coloured decorations 
were added, a little tinsel and some coloured 
rope chains. One fine afternoon, the children 
assembled around the tree, and sang Christmas 
carols and recited Christmas poems. Interested 
parents came to see the tree and hear the carols 

One good result from this unique way of 
celebrating Christmas was the keen interest it 
aroused in winter birds. This is a particularly 
valuable winter project for country children 

(c) springs or Easter, or May Day 
Festivals 

May Day is celebrated in most schools by 
crovmmg a Queen, planting a tree, and dancing 
round a maypole. These are all actions and 
ideas that appeal to little children. 

There are, however, a great many different 


ways in which the spring festival can be kept 
in the Infant School, besides those already 
mentioned — ways that will give pleasure to 
both little ones and parents alike. 

A pageant, out of doors, representing the 
awakening of the flowers, is always pleasing, 
and little ones can so quickly be converted into 
spring flowers, by wearing paper frocks in 
spring colours, by holding large paper flowers, 
by simple wreaths To the sound of music they 
can very slowly awaken, throw off their green 
leaves (some little ones had the idea of covering 
themselves with leaves) and run to meet the 
butterflies and all join in a dance. (See Rhythmic 
Plays, and Songs ) 

A procession of the May Queen and all her 
attendants, followed by the flowers, will form 
part of the pageant. Flower songs, flower 
stories, flower dances may be introduced , but 
caie must be taken never to have too long a 
programme for little ones. Something pleasing 
and quickly over is best. 

In some cases it may be advisable to have a 
less elaborate festival than that suggested above. 

For Indoors 

The little ones will enjoy decorating their 
form room to welcome m May, just as m olden 
days girls and boys brought pretty branches 
from the woods And the day can be an open 
day for the parents Each child can make a 
little May Basket to give her mother when she 
comes The basket may contain a few flowers, 
or drawings of flowers, or a little letter 

A May Day scene can be shown on the sand 
table, with paper dolls dancing around it. 

2. National and Historical Festivals 

Such festivals as these, involving a knowledge 
and some understanding of history, are less 
suitable for little ones 

Much of the significance of such a celebration 
the youngest children will fail to grasp, but they 
may be impressed with the patriotic fervour and 
reverence that it is beyond their powers to 
express. 

How the Little Ones may Share 

In rural schools and in city schools, where 
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older children are in the same building with the 
youngest children, the greater part of these 
celebrations can be earned out by the upper 
forms Although the little ones will only have 
a minor part in these celebrations, they will 
enjoy the stirring music, they can take pait m 
the marches or processions If it is Common- 
wealth Day, they can learn to salute the flag 
which stands for their home as well as their 
country. 

The oldei children cannot celebrate these days 
without some appreciation of the quality of tlie 
men, tlie high ideals of character, the self-saci ifice 



3 . Children Entertain Parents 

It IS a perfectly legitimate thing for the 
younger children to prepare tea for their parents, 
and to present something from their work in 
literature for their entertainment. It may be 
the telling or playing of some of the rhymes, 
poems, fables, or stones they liave heard. In 
a large school, disci etion must be used in limiting 
the size of the audience before whom the little 
ones are going to act, for there must be no 
stiaming of voice or undue effort 

No elaborate dresses should be used, because 




Fig 12 

Flags and Emblems of Patron Saints 

(a) S/ Andretv (Scotland), white on blue (b) St George for England, red on white (c) St David for 
Wales, green on white (d) St Patrick for Ireland, red on white 


and the spirit of pure democracy that moved 
those who shaped the destiny of our countiy. 

Festival and Saint Days 

Love of "country may be fostered in little 
children by letting them celebrate, in a very 
simple way, in their foim rooms, the days of 
the patron saints , for example, St George, St 
Patrick, St, Andrew, and St. David. Ihe cele- 
bration can consist of hearing the story, learning 
to tell it themselves, colouring or making the 
flags of these heroes to decorate the form room 

Other heroes, whose story will appeal to little 
ones, can be honoured in the same way, especi- 
ally any local hero. No real social life is possible 
without the spirit of reverence, and gratitude 
to the past. The savage alone has no past or 
future. 


they tend to make the little ones think about 
“ the outward show '' The preservation of the 
child's dramatic instinct must be kept in mind 
If the little ones are acting “ Mother Goose " 
for their parents, they will be quite happy in 
their own dresses with nothing further than the 
addition of a crown of gold for King Cole, a 
bowl and spoon for Miss Muflit, and so on 
Where, perhaps, in certain plays performed by 
the Transition Class and Form I, costumes 
really seem necessary— they should be kept as 
simple as possible and be appropriate m colour 
and design Often the children can make their 
own from crepe and coloured paper 

The use of scenery should be avoided. Little 
ones often set grown-up people a good example 
m the way they select only the vital things for 
their plays. Painted side-wmgs do not appeal to 
them, nor do cardboard trees Simple curtains 
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of a good unobtrusive colour make always the 
best kind of background the Section on 

Costume and Scenery ) 

Between the telling of stones, the children can 
do some ihythinic exercises, play their band, and 
give a few simple songs (See Section on Plays, 
Games, and Music ) 

4 . Open Days 

'the practice of having “ Ojien Days" at 
ceitam intervals, such as once a month, when 
tlie paients aie invited to visit the school and 
see the children at work, is a valuable way of 
increasing the good feeling between school arid 
home, and of giving the parents some iden ol 
how their little ones aie being trained 

The programme of these motheis’ visits 
should vary ; sometimes the chief idea will be 
the entertainment of the motheis with games, 
songs, and dances, something m the manner 
described above , sometimes an exhibition of 
work will be the mam feature , sometimes the 
teacher may arrange to give ceitam lessons, 
such as stones or natuie talks, followed by 
suitable handwork. If possible, the mothers 
should be invited to stay behind, to discuss 
certain subjects— the choice of suitable stories 
for children, suitable pictuies Ihe lessons which 
the mothers hear may inteiest them m childicii’s 
stories and arouse them to the dangei of 
unsuitable stones llie nature lessons may 
make them lealize the value of letting then 
little ones have pets and gi owing plants to tend 
These discussions are generally the most valu- 
able feature of the Ojien D<iys 

Childrc7i Should Plan and Prepare 

The piinciple of all social functions 111 con- 
nection with the school should be to let the 
children do all tlnit they possibly can do for 
themselves And always they can themselves 
write or decorate the invitations 

Sometimes, when the children have been 
particularly happy over some project, they may 
themselves pioj^ose that their paients be asked 
to come to the school and see and beat what they 
have been doing Perhaps they have been study- 
ing farm life They become so interested that 


they want to convey to their parents, or perhaps 
to another foim, the results of their study. It 
IS a big undertaking for little ones, but it gives 
puipose to their work They select what mode 
of expiessioii they like, to make their knowledge 
clear to their parents They generally paint or 
draw pictuies, or model, or act out some scene, 
not because they can do these things well, but 
because colour, form, and movement more fully 
express what they have to tell, and are, with 
little children, easier to command than speech 
alone 

Models of a farm and all the interesting 
amnudsand things connected with a farm can bt' 
made by the children to show to their paients. 
(SVe ivhat it says about the study of the Farm 
in the "^i'cliojis on Salurr S//c/\' and (jeoi^raphv 
Stones ) 

A Fann Programme 

Ihe following programme has proved success- 
ful— 

1 One or two songs about farm life These 
are chosen by the children 

2 One or two lecitations , for exami)le, 
Stevenson’s " The Cow ” 

3 Each child tells or shows something about 
the faim One child may show pictuies of all 
the animals found on a fdtm (llu^se should be 
mounted on blown paper) and tell their names 
Another child tells how buttei is made, another 
describes haymaking, etc Pictures and models 
help to explain the clnldren's talk Each child 
comes foiward to speak, all come forwaid foi 
the songs 

Some thought should be given to the arrange- 
ment of the loom The children place their 
models, pictuies, charts, etc , on a table m 
front of the <iudience so that they can easily 
find tliem and hold them up 'Fhe above is 
possible work for children of six and seven. 

5 . “ Grown-Up Functions 

By these we mean festivals proposed by the 
children m mutation of some giowii-up festival 
they have seen, for c\ami)le, a Kmdeigarten 
ITower Show, a Bazaar, and other simple social 
functions. 
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Children are quick to copy their eldeis If 
there has been a Idowei Sllo^^ in the nei.qliboiii- 
hood, or if perhaps only one child lias becai t.dvc'ii 
to see one, some enteipiismg little six-\cai-ohl 
may propose that they have one all to them- 
selves Flowers and growing things aie so 
beloved by childien, that no oppoitnmt\ should 
be lost for using this love to advantage We 
might, indeed, imitate the Japanese and have 
simple little functions m hononi of the dilha('nt 
flowers as they appeal In any case we can ha\(' 
our May Day celebiation to honoin the llowcjs 
of spiing , a llowTi show', sue li as w'e aie going 
to dcsciibe, to honour the lloweis of sumnuM , 
and our Autumn '1 hauksgiving to honoui tiie 
floweis and flints ol autuinn 

Parents wall dc'hght to conu^ to tlaai hi lie 
ones' flowci sliow^ All out-of-dooi functions aie 
especially pleasing dining sunn)' da\s, <ind 
children and flow'd s go so well togidhei 


Plannhig a Flozver Shozu 

Enough w'ork can Ix' found ioi all lo dn - 
even the babies And oiipoitnniti' will be* lonnd 
for coirelating all the subjects ot the ( in i u ulnni 
in this piojcct Heie are examph's ol some of 
the work that may be done — 

Making a brow'ii jiapei book of jiiesstal lloweis 
or leaves 

Making chaits of cut-papei floweis, c halts of 
painted flowers and jiiessed floweis. 

Ariangmg floweis happily in bunches oi 
posies, or in bowls and jais 

The little ones wall be anxious to sliow' all the 
floweis best known to them, and if flux cannot 
get the real flower, they can be allowed toiejae- 
sent it m some way Fig tj show's a beautiful 
example of a dandcdion ( ut fioni ])a])ei , it is 
part of the chart of cut-pajiei ftow'eis, aliead\ 
mentioned 

Some childien may wash to make aitificial 
flowers, and if it is to lie then own function, 
they should be allow'ed to cany out all 
reasonable ideas that they think will please 
their parents 

The names of the flowers and jilaiils must 
be written or punted, also tlu' in\ii<itiori 
Each invitation must have a little flower drawai 

on it. 


Flozver Day Proorcaiune 

On till' a( lual da\ , the piogianiiue will consist 
of - - 

1 \ isiting the loim looms to sc'e llii' collec- 

tion ol lloweis 



I'K. J ; 

l\nl (>l (I i'lon'ci ( /kuI i>l ( III Pii/xi eiox'ns 
Ioi (I I'loa'i‘1 Sitoio 

2 ^ongs about llowc is and, i( possible , llowc i 
daiHC's out ol doois Sn/ne/ oii (Uid 

Rliylluiuc (kiiiics ) 

-j Smi[)lc' llowca stones, told <ind diamati/ed 


Little Hosts and Hostesses 

( )t 1 Id sun pi c so( 1 l 1 1 j 1 1 1 1 ( t ion I may 1 1 u 1 lu U* 
ten jiailK's, lunch, oi pidiK paitu's gi\ui 1)\ 
one ioim to the* olhca, oi oihei siinjile Ima lions 
based on the childieii’s own suggestions 

1 hese lea paities aie a ni< ans ol tiadung 
childien to hold theinscKis wcdl, to ]'lan and 
airaiige without ccxti a\ again e , thc'y will involve 
(ounting and simple c .ihiilations, lh(‘ wis{‘ 
c'hoicc of foods, etc , but above* idl, tli(‘\ <iic 
of v<due if they give the child poise and self- 
control and self-confidence 
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